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THE  UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD  OC 


Wyoming  Territory. — This  Territory  CUPIED  FOR  PRESBYTERIANISM, 
probably  embraces  the  last  of  our  vast  na-  Messrs,  Editors — The  Rev.  Sheldo)! 
tional  domain  which  remains  to  be  thus  Jackson,  acting  for  the  Presbytery  of] 


I 


•  j  Ti.  •  4.1,  1,4-  Missouri  Erver,  has  succeeded  m  se4| 

orsranized.  It  is  thought  to  be  the  ricnest  .  ,  /n  •  4.  ...  H 

^  .  curing  three  emcient  young  men  for  mis 

of  the  cluster  of  Territories  which  embrace  gjQQg^j-y  -vvork  along  this  road. 
the  Rocky  Mountain  peaks  and  slopes.  Mr.  J.  N.  Hutchison,  licentiate,  willj 
Within  this  Territory,  that  rich  mining  occupy  the  four  most  important  towna) 

district,  but  recently  discovered,  known  as  west  of  Omaha,  bet\yeen  the  Missouri 

Cl  4.  4.  A/T*  '  r  River  and  the  crossing  of  the  JNorthi 

the  Sweet  Water  Mines,  is  found.  Chey- 

enne,  having  a  population  of  from  3000  to  'Rey.  John  L.  Gage,  after  success-} 

4000,  is  the  capital.  It  is  distant  west  fully  erecting  two  church  buildings,  and; 

1000  miles  from  Chicago.  Here  the  Union  being  permitted  to  reap  a  spiritual  bar- 

PaciBc  railroad  has  commenced  the  erec- in  Minnesota,  has  gone  to  Cheyenne 
.  ,  .  ,  -n  i.  -n  n  •  and  Laramie,  to  repeat  his  work  of  laying 

tion  of  extensive  shops.  Fort  Russell  is  efecting  church  edi^es; 

near  by,  with  barracks  for  1200  men.  Hev.  M.  Hughs,  compelled  by  the 

It  is  into  this  Territory  that  some  two  state  of  his'  health  to  resign  his  charge  at 

or  three  young  ministers,  students  in  our  Bellvue,  Nebraska,  has  gone  out  to  Raw- 

Seminary,  have  recently  gone,  to  lay  the  Bryan,  Ogden,  and  Corinne,  hoping. 

foundations  of  our  church.  Rev.  Mr.  ^  ri 

Gage,  of  Minnesota,  is  at  Cheyenne  ;  Rev.  addition  to  the  above,  the  Rev.  Mr.f; 

Mr.  Hughes  has  gone  to  Ogden  and  Cori- Van  Arsdale  has  commenced  with  great 

enne;  and  Mr.  J.N.  Hutchinson  is  to  labor  energy  a  second  church  enterprise  atj 

for  the  summer  between  Omaha  and  Chey- ^  ,9^^^  wholly  un 

.  -..Till  -o  1  occupied  by  other  evangelical  bodies.  — 

cnne.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  Onr  Board  Presbyterian  preach 

of  Missions  would  do  well  to  call  some  of  jug  nearly  every  important  static 

our  more  experienced  brethren  to  occupy  along  this  great  highway  of  nations,  b 


one  or  more  important  points  in  each  off'Ween  Omaha  and  Promontory  Pointy 

distance  of  more  than  one  th-OuSknd  mil®. 


these  new  States  or  Territories  so  rapidly  'tr  luau  uue  u 

,  ,  .  ,  .  .  r  ihese  fields  will  be  trying  ones,  and  tnij 

developing  on  these  vast  mountain  slopes,  g^^^tly  need  the  prayers  a  J 

AVyoining  Territory,  organized  by  act  sympathies  of  Gods  people.  These  rQi»| 

sions  will  also  be  costly  ones;  and 
carry  them  on  efficiently,  and  at  the  aai 


of  July  25,  1868,  lies  between  the 
twenty-seventh  and  thirty-fourth  inerid- 
iaus  of  longitude  west  fViun  Washington, 
and  the  fortv-first  and  ibi  tv-fifth  d^^'grccs 
of  north  latitude,  with  an  averagiii  length 
of  tliree  hundred  and  iitfy  five  uiilcsaiid 
width  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-six 
niili.s.  It  lias  Lakota  and  Nebraska,  on 
the  cast,  Cl  lor.ido  and  I  ' tali  (.ii  the 
south,  jMontana  on  the  north,  and  Utah 
and  Idaho  on  the  west,  and  embraces  an 
area  of  97,883  square  miles,  or  62,645, 
220  acres;  larger  than  the  state  of  Ore¬ 
gon,  and  equal  to  that  of  Alabama  and 
Mississippi,  or  Georgia  and  New  York. 
This  newly  erected  political  division,  1}’- 
ing  .along  the  line  of  one  of  the  most 
important  of  our  great  national  high¬ 
ways,  is  brought  into  close  relations  with 
the  adjacent  States  and  Territories,  and 
is  destined  to  exert  a  most  powerl'ul 
influence  in  developing  the  immense 
resources  of  the  west. 


time  keep  up  the  other  enterprises  claii 
ing  the  attention  and  support  of  the 
Church,  will  require  of  the  churche* 
largely  increased  contributions  to  thel 
Board  of  Domestic  Missions. 
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rf^spondfentf'e  of  the  Presbyterian. 

to  tHE  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS. 


^J\  <Jiiiv4G0  TO  CHEYENNE. 

Sd  V  v^'vtkfe  ex  l%(o\ 

\  J/essfS.  Editors — I  am  ^ad  to  an¬ 
nounce  that  you  are  saved  the  compari¬ 
son  of  competitive  routes  over  the  thou¬ 
sand  mile  stage  now  before  us.  The 
“Dixon  Air  Line’’  is  the  only  road  in 
direct  connection  with  the  “Union  Paci¬ 
fic,’’  and  therefore  without  delay  we  will 
fahe  passage  in  the  former  for  Omaha, 
five  hundred -  miles  distant,  while  on  the 
latter  we  wdll  prosecute  the  rest  of  our 
liouiney. 

:  The  first  thing  which  impresses  us,  is 
the  superior  corafort  of  the  cars,  especially 
the  sleeping  cars  of  the  Pullman  pattern, 
in  use  here.  It  is  true  that  your  corres¬ 
pondent  was  favoured  with  choice  apart¬ 
ments,  in  a  special  coach  with  some  rail¬ 
way  'Presidents — among  wdiom  were  the 
Hons.  Messrs.  Dillon  and  Durant,  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad — but  the  ordinary 
equipments  are  pronounced,  by  compe¬ 
tent’  judges,  better  than  those  of  "the 
East."'  One  of  the  most  enterprising 
Presidents  of  the  party  remarked  to  me, 
“Here  I  am,  riding  from  Chicago  to 
Cheyenne  more  pleasantly  than  I  can 
from  Nevv  York  to  Philadelphia.”  The 
Pullman  coach  is  a  model  of  elegance 
and  ease.  The  state  rooms  and  berths 
could  not  be  more  attractive  or  accom¬ 


modating. 

Our  route  carries  us,  first  oyer  the  prai¬ 
ries  of  Illinois.  These  need  no  'descrip¬ 
tion,  as  every  one  is  familiar  with  the 
illimitable  verdure  they  every  where 
present — a  boundless  sea  of  green,  in 
wdiicli  the  scattered  cottages  seem,  like 
ships.  There  is  a  constant  alternation  of 
grass  and  grain,  until  the  gentle  undula¬ 
tions  betoken  approach  to  a  river,  when 
niddienlv  the  great  Mississippi,  upon 
which  ive  have  from  childhood  longed  to. 
:?aze,  bursts  upon  our  sight. 

"  The  “Father  of  Waters”  crossed  on  a 
bridse  nearly  a  mile  long,  with  a  draw 
turned  by  a  steam  engine,  we  enter  the 
girden  state  of  Iowa.  This  portion  of 
the  route,  stretching  from  the  Mississippi 
^0  the  Mi=^senri  almost  without  a  defiec- 
*iion,  wms  ^constructed  by  the  energy  of 
the  .  Hon.  John  I.  Blair,  the  worthy  can- 
■  didate  for  Governor  of  _his  native  State 


ot  iNew  Jersey.  Mr.  Llair  has  raised 
more  money  for  the  building  of  railroads 
than  any  otner  man  in  the  new  world, 
and  by  fiis  wmnaerful  executive  force 
pushed  through  this  enterprise  v/hen  it 
,ivas  deemed  hopeless,  and  when  on  its 
fate  depended  that  of  the  Union  Pacific 
,aiso,  against  which  had  arrayed  one  of 
the  most  gigantic  money  conspiracies 
known  to  the  unprincipled  competition* 
I  of  the  age, 

■  The  cities  on  the  line  of  this  road  vie 
iwuth  the  ccuntry  in  beauty.  There  is  a 
neatness  and  thriftiness  never  elsewhere 
surpassed.  And  this  wfill  not  be  wonder- 
’C-d  at,  when  in  each  of  the  forty  towns 
laid  out  by  the  noble  man  referred  to, 
deeds  of  lots  were  given  only  on  condi- 
';tion  that  no  intoxicating  drin%s  should  he 
'sold.  And  furthermore,  that  in  nearly 
:all,  land  w'a.s  furnished  for  Protestant, 
;and  especially  Presb}d:erian  churches. — 
Yhis  will  not,  however,  be  wondered  at 
,by  those  wYiO  remember  the  building,  and 
now  rebuilding,  of  the  noble  Academy  at 
Elairstown,  in  a  style  almost  worthy  of 
a  college,  by  this  same  generous  bene¬ 
factor. 


;  But  while  we  are  charmed  by  the 
beauty  around,  we  find  ourselves  con¬ 
fronted  by  the  mighty,  muddy  Missouri. 
hhghty,  because  it  furnishes  of  itself  be¬ 
tween  twm  and  three  thousand  miles  of 
navigation,  and  waters  an  Empire. 

.  Muddy]  because  the  amount  of  earth  held 
:in  solution  seems  greater  than  that  in  the 
thickest  puddle,  when  stirred  to  its  low- 
■  est  depth.  A  vast  quantity  of  wood,  in 
small  and  large  pieces,  was  seen  fl.oating 
on  its  bosom,  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
in  flood,  as  is  usual  in  the  summer,  be¬ 
cause  of  its  sources  in  the  snows  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 

By  the  wmy,  what  a  wonderful  provi¬ 
sion  that,  which  stores  such  reservoirs  of 
frozen  water  on  the  tops  of  lofty  moun¬ 
tains,  so  that  our  streams  may  not  dry  up 
under  summer  heat.  And  what  a  nice 
arrangement,  that  which  causes  the  great 
tributaries  of  the  Mississippi  to  pour  in 
their  floods  at  different  periods.  Those 
rising  in  the  Alleghenies  contribute  early 
of  their  plenitude;  those  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  late.  The  rains  run  off  before 
the  snows  melt.  "Were  it  otherwise,  were 
the  Missouri  and  Ohio,  and  the  other 


/'streams  on  either  side,  to  flood  at  tde 
same  season,  the  Mississippi  would  be¬ 
come  useless  for  navigation  or  irrigation, 
for  commerce  or  agriculture.  Volumes 
of  water,  so  vast  and  violent,  would  rush 
down  its  bed,  as  to  devastate  levees,  and 
destroy  lands  beyond  computation.  The 
whole  lower  valley  would  at  one  time  be 
a  deluge,  and  at  another  a  desert. 

The  Missouri  crossed,  we  enter  Omaha, 
beautifully  built  on  bluffs,  with  a  culture 
worthy  of  our  Eastern  cities,  though  we 
are  surprised  to  find  it  simply  bursting 
into  being.  With  our  distinguished  party, 
we  visit  the  machine  shops  of  the  .  Union 
Pacific  Eailroad,  and  find  them  construct¬ 
ing  cars,  as  though  they  belonged  to  one 
of  the  oldest  companies  of  the  country. 
Indeed,  we  observe  facilities  for  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  nearly  all  articles  in  the  line  of 
railroad  necessity.  And  every  thing 
around  is  advancing  at  the  same  pace. 
That  little  town  on  the  “Council  Bluffs” 
opposite — so  called  because  the  Indians 
of  this  valley  are  said  there  to  have  danced 
around  their  council  fires — claimed  in  an 
enterprising  daily  which  I  saw,  to  fur¬ 
nish  news  thirty 'six  hours  in  advance  of 
fast  Chicago — awmy  back  in  the  slow  East! 

Omaha  has  about  fifteen  thousand  in¬ 
habitants,  instead  of  as  many  hundreds 
five  years  ago.  Her  trade  last  year  was 
enormous;  but  this  year,  for  various  rea¬ 
sons,  it  has  declined,  and  with  it  real 
estate,  though  the  latter  is  said  to  be  still 
about  two  nundred  per  cent,  above  its 
proper  level.  It  would  seem  that  this 
point  must  always  be  very  important  as 
constituting  the  eastern  terminus  of  the 
great  Pacific  Railway,  and  as  distributing 
the  goods  of  the  vast  Missouri  valley. 
And  yet  another  city  is  projected  about 
twenty-five  miles  further  up  the  river, 
where  a  cut-off  road,  connecting  directly 
the_  North-western  Railroad  and  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad,  and  saving  about 
thirty-five  miles,  will  cross.  The  mere 
mention  of  this  scheme,  which  is  now 
rapidly  being  carried  out,  is  said  to  have 
knocked  down  property  in  Omaha  fifty 
per  cent. 

If  you  are  surprised  at  a  city  so  regu¬ 
larly  built  five  hundred  miles  west  of 
Chicago,  and  fifteen  hundred  west  of  New 
York,  you  will  be  quite  as  much  amazed 
at  the  cultivation  of  the  country,  as  you 
ascend  the  Platte,  over  that  wonder  of 


the  world — the  racihc  Jttailroad  —  an 
which  w’e  are  now  riding.  You  see  wffeat 
and  corn  further  advanced,  and  equal  in 
quality  to  that  of  Iowa,  though  Iowa  ap¬ 
peared  to  surpass  Illinois,  as  Illinois  the 
States  east.  Indeed,  the  cereals  seemed 
to  be  the  finer,  the  further  wmst  we 
travel. 

We  find  farms,  however,  only  for  fifty 
miles  west  of  Omaha.  The  country  be¬ 
yond  is  yet  unbroken,  though  of  inviting 
fertility.  A  more  beautiful  prairie  region 
than  spreads  out  on  both  sides  of  the 
Platte,  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
from  the  Missouri,  could  hardly  be  de¬ 
sired.  It  is  true  that  it  is  treeless,  as  is  , 
the  case  with  the  lands  of  Illinois  and 
Iowa;  but  this  is  due,  not  to  any  un¬ 
willingness  or  inability  of  the  generous 
soil,  but  because  of  the  fires  which  annu¬ 
ally  burn  every  thing  from  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Wherever  these  yearly  conflagra¬ 
tions  are  checked,  there  the  sprouts  of 
trees  at  once  appear. 

The  remaining  three  hundred  and  fifty 
mile  to  Cheyenne  is  a  plain,  with  slight 
undulations,  covered  by  a  thin,  short  buf¬ 
falo  grass,  in  which  antelopes  may  be  ! 
seen  feeding,  and  in  which  are  noticeable 
innumerable  villages  of  prairie  dogs. 
These  little  creatures,  resembling  large 
squirrels,  are  very  interesting.  They 
may  be  seen  standing  on  their  hind  feet,  ' 
on  top  of  their  mounds  of  earth,  barking  ; 
at  the  train  as  it  wliirls  by,  or  bounding  | 
into  their ioles  at  the  crack  of  the  revol¬ 
vers  levelled  at  them. 

Indeed,  the  almost  constant  noise  of 
/  rifles  or  revolvers  is  one  of  the  character¬ 
istic  experiences  of  the  traveller  the  mo-  | 
ment  he  crosses  the  Missouri,  and  begins 
his  journey  on  the  Union  Pacific.  He  is 
reminded  thereby  that  he  has  fairly  en¬ 
tered  the  Indian  country,  as  is  also  evi¬ 
denced  by  soldiers,  who  present  arms  at 
every  station,  as  well  as  by  forts,  located 
at  longer  distances.  The  ordinary  houses 
are  often  seen  to  be  defensible  against 
the  savages,  as  many  of  them  are  pro¬ 
tected  by  earth  of  sufficient  thickness  to 
make  them  quite  impregnable  to  assault. 

But  we  have  safely  reached  the  base  of 
the  long-wisted  for  mountains,  and  gained 
glimpses  of  their  peaks,  shining  with  the 
frosts  of  a  thousand  winters.  Instead,! 
however,  of  wrestling  with  its  declivities \ 


at  once,  we  will  t^^^,  to  Cheyenne, 

the  last  city  of  the  Plain,  and  the  most 
important  beyond  Omaba,  and  destine 
to  fill  a  large  place  in  the  golden  annals 
of  American  commerce. 


CHEYENNE  TO  SHERMAN. 

Messrs.  Editors— Yow  have  had  abun- 
bance  of  time  since  I  left  you,  to  stiryey 
the  wonders  of  Cheyenne,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  city,  and  the  prospective  capital 
of  the  new  Territory  of  Wyoming.  I 
was  in  this  busy,  bustling  town  when  the 
news  came  of  the  formation  of  the  atore- 
named  territory,  and  great,  I  can  assure 
you,  was  the  enthusiasm  caused  thereby. 

But  what  and  where  is  Cheyenne?  I 
suppose  it  will  not  be  offensive,  when  I 
answer — a  congregation  of  from  three  to 
four  hundred  shanties,  set  on  rectangular 
streets  in  a  bold  plain,  at  the  foot  of  the 
eastern  range  of  the  Bocky  Mountains. 
The  most  remarkable  building  in  the 
place  is  not  erected — I  mean  the  grand 
hotel  projected  by  George  Francis  Train, 
the  wrecked  enterprises  of  whose  eccen¬ 
tric  genius  meet  you  at  several  points 
beyond  the  Missouri.  Even  this  metro¬ 
polis  of  a  vast  territory,  whose  age  is 
measured  only  by  months,  must  have  its 

And  what  is  true  of  Cheyenne,  is  true 
of  every  point  which  has  enjoyed  the 
distinction  of  being  for  a  time  the  termi¬ 
nus  of  this  -Union  Pacific  Railroad.  A 
little  more  than  a_  year  since,  Julesburgh- 
was  a  feverish  city  of  thousands  ot  m- 
Imbitants.  The  iron  rails  on¬ 

ward,  and  Julesburgh  died  i&  a  galloping 
hectic.  Three  houses  aroT^ow  found 
where  were  as  many  hufidreds  ihe 
infant  metropolis  out  here  is  born  at 
dawn  teetha  before  break. ast,  attain^  | 
robust  majority  by  noon,  riots  in^  license 
until  sunset,  and  disappears  at  midiiigbt„ 
only  to  reappear  an  hundred  miles  ta.' 
ther  west,  faster  and  freer-handed. 

But  though  the  iransienU  ha',;^  left 
Chey^ne,  though  only  two 
anolblaze  instead  of  twenty,  bnough  the 
SmlanU  find  their  oconpatioi^  gone,  where- 
I  af  ast  winter  they  hanged  fifteen  men, 


^  yet  tiiere  is  plenty  of  vice  and  vigour  re- 
I  maining.  One  wonders,  as  he  walkvS 
through  its  raw  and  recent  streets,  and 
hears  the  orgies  which  make  its  nights 
hideous,  whether  he  would  have  more  to 
fear  from  the  savage  red  men  who  plun¬ 
der  in  the  neighbouring  peaks,  or  the 
wild  white  men  who  prowl  through  the 
near  plains.  But  now  society  is  settling, 
and  business  is  finding  a  proper  security. 
A  large  importance  must  attach  to  Chey- 
I  enne  as  the  junction  of  the  branch  road 
which  is  to  run  down  the  eastern  side  of 
the  mountains  to  Denver,  distant  one 
hundred  and  ten  miles. 

But  I  suppose  you  are  impatient  to 
get  among  the  snow-clad  summits  which 
look  down  so  Invitingly  upon  the  heated 
city.  And  yet  the  warmth  of  Cheyenne 
is  nothing  to  that  of  Omaha.  Ever  since 
we  left  the  Missouri  w'e  have  been  gradu- 
all}^  rising,  until  at  this  distance  of  five 
hundred  miles,  we  have  ascended  five 
thousand  feet,  or  about  a  mile.  The 
grade,  however,  has  been  insensible.  But 
now  our  ascent  becomes  manifest.  With¬ 
in  thirty  miles  we  must  reach  the  high¬ 
est  railroad  pass  on  the  planet.  And  yet 
a  single  locomotive  whirls  our  train  among 
the  summits  strewn  about,  to  the  eight 
thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  ele¬ 
vation,  without  difficulty.  If  is  true  that 
our  iron  horse  pants  as  he  climbs  among 
the  clouds,  but  I  am  perfectly  amazed  at 
i  the  readiness  v;ith  which  he  bounds  to  the 
\  crest  of  that  snowy  range  which  was  long 
:  Ithought  to  divide  our  continent  into  in- 
;  communicable  empires.  The  two  loco- 
'  motives  employed  to  drag  the  train  to  the 
summit  of  the  Alleghenies  wrestle  much 
more  than  the  one  here. 

I  am  qgually  amazed  to  see  with  what 
1  '  ease  thk-road  has  been  constructed  over 
this  siaia-n|it.  I  venture  to  say,  that  a 
range  more  accommodating  to  the  engi¬ 
neer  could  not  well  be  found.  Nor  do 
we  meet  much  of  difficult  rock-cutting. 
Indeed,  you  wonder  why  the  name  of 
A .  Mountains  should  have  been  given. 
The  ledges  which  from  time  to  time  ap¬ 
pear,  seem  to  be  disintegrating  and  dis¬ 
appearing.  The  only  hard  blasting  is 
through  a  species  of  red  sandstone.  At 
other  places  a  kind  of  grey  concrete  has 
been  passed ;  but  it  seems  to  be  easily 
penetrated,  and  when  opened  to  the  air 
to  harden,  leaving  a  stable  wall  for  the 


road.  I  was  surprised  all  tlie  way  up 
the  Platte  Valley  to  Cheyenne,  at  the 
ease  with  which  the  plain  had  been 
crossed;  but  I  was  amazed  at  the  readi¬ 
ness  the  mountain  had  been  passed.  I 
cannot  see  why  the  government  subsidy 
alone  \\dll  not  meet  the  expense  of  this 
enterprise.  I  have  observed  somewhere 
the  challenge  of  a  newspaper  correspon¬ 
dent,  to  prove  that  the  whole  road,  from 
Omj.ha  to  Salt  Lake  City,  will  cost  less 
than  any  road  ever  built  in  Ohio;  and  I 
must  confess  that  I  should  feel  unable  to 
controvert  i>is  position. 

But  now  that  we  are  at  the  summit  of 
the  Locky  Mountains,  let  us  look  east 
and  west,  north  and  south.  How  mag¬ 
nificent  the  reaches  of  country  spread  out 
in  this  clear  atmosphere,  which  reveals 
peakg  and  plains  an  hundred  miles  dis¬ 
tant.  Plow  grand  in  blue,  grey,  and 
purple  perspectives,  in  variety  and  rug¬ 
gedness  of  outlines,  and  in  the  sublimity 
of  naked  desolation,  the  scene.  No  pen 
can  describe  the  view;  no  painting  repro¬ 
duce  the  delicacy  and  intricacy  of  colour¬ 
ing^  which  so  stir  the  soul.  I  can  only 
invite  you  to  gaze  for  yourselves,  from  that 
heightn  on  which  multitudes  are  inclined 
^to  drink  inspiration,  as  they  turn  aside 
'from  their  tour  across  the  continent. 


Z. 


Tv 


/^SHERMAN  TO  END  OF  TRACK 

Messrs.  Editors — We  last  rested  at' 
Sherman,  on  the  summit  of  the  Black 
Hills,  or,  more  properly,  the  eastern 
range  of  the  Kocky  Mountains.  Our 
journey  to-day  will  be  not  io  the  moun¬ 
tains,  but  among  them.  For  nearly  two 
hundred  miles  we  shall  travel  in  sight  of 
'.snowy  peaks.  And  yet  the  engineer  has 
'so  directed  our  course  that  but  few  grades, 
and  these  of  small  moment,  confront  us, 
though  curves,  reminding  us  of  eastern  ^ 
roads,  now  frequently  appear. 

:  Sherman  left,  we  pass  through  Feed 
Butte,  a  region  of  rock  ruins.  These  are 
so  remarkable  in  their  regularity  of  out¬ 
line  and  location,  that  they  remind  us  of 
the  overthrown  temples  of  Egypt.  It 
requires  no  imagination  to  find  pillars, 
and  columns,  and  arches — some  erect, 
Dthers  prostrate — all  crumbling  to  dust. 
And  these  disintegrations  comport  well 


with  others  observable  elsewhere,  in¬ 
deed,  the  impression  given  by  the  whole 
country,  as  surveyed  from  Sherman,  is 
that  of  a  venerable  antiquity  and  former 
civilization.  The  bare  field,  covered  by 
thin  wild  grass,  the  dwarf  pines,  seeming 
relicts  of  old  forests,  and  the  dissolving 
cliffs,  all  remind  one  of  a  country  once 
cultivated,  but  now  deserted,  except  as 
the  great  highway,  careering  through 
these  wastes,  is  creating  cities  in  its  pro¬ 
gress  and  along  its  path. 

In  following  this  pass,  through  which 
the  buffalo  was  wont  in  such  large  num¬ 
bers  to  cross  from  the  plains  below  to  the 
parks  above,  and  from  which  the  shriek 
of  the  locomotive,  and  this  strange  trail 
intersecting  their  own,  has  driven  them, 
we  meet  the  first  bridge  of  special  import¬ 
ance  since  leaving  the  Missouri.  This 
stretches  over  Dale  Creek,  a  ravine  of 
great  depth,  and  is  four  hundred  and 
sixty  feet  long  and  one  hundred  and 
thirty  high,  and  required  a  million  feet 
of  timber  for  its  construction.  One  of 
the  wildest  scenes  on  the  whole  route 
may  here  be  enjoyed.  The  little  stream, 
bounding  through  the  depths  below,  spar¬ 
kles  with  trout,  the  first  we  have  met  in 
a  thousand  miles,  and  of  which,  by  a  spe¬ 
cial  courtesy,  we  are  privileged  to  par¬ 
take.  The  wind  sweeps  with  great  vio¬ 
lence  down  the  sides  of  the  snow  peaks 
into  this  low  gorge,  and  we  are  told  that 
the  workmen,  while  constructing  the 
.bridge,  were  compelled  to  tie  themselves 
.to  the  timbers,  and  that  the  whole  struc¬ 
ture  was  nearly  wrecked  before  it  was 
completed  and  anchored.  Now,  how¬ 
ever,  we  glide  over  without  a  fear. 

,  Laramie,  the  next  town,  located  at  an 
elevation  of  seven  thousand  one  hundred 
and  thirty-four  feet,  in  a  plateau,  and  on 
a  stream  of  the  same  name,  just  beyond 
the  first  range  of  mountains,  -was  reached 
by  us  on  the  last  day  of  its  glory  as  the 
business  terminus  of  the  track.  It  is,  of 
course,  more  rude  than  its  older  sister  on 
the  other  side  of  the  mountain.  Chey¬ 
enne  has  attained  the  dignity  of  clai> 
Z'oa?’ffs— Laramie  revels  yet  in  canvas. 
Its  tents,  however,  have  a  house  form, 
and  some  the  solidity  of  a  board  front. 
The  best  buildings  are  mere  shells,  fur- 
ni.shed  with  a  capacity  to  drop  back  into 
a  formless  pile,  and  be  trundled  to  the 


n^R^ivoLTac.  Much  of  this  process  went 
on  under  our  eyes,  since  we  saw  the 
wKilom  end  of  this  vast  Union  Pacific 
B^ilroad  subside  into  an  insignificant 
way  station.  . 

Benton,  the  selected  site  of  the  next 
city,  is  situated  in  an  alkali  sand  heap, 
two  miles  beyond  the  north  fork  of  the 
Platte,  which,  crossed  four  hundred  miles 
back,  after  a  long  circuit  through  the 
mountains,  now  reappears.  The  sight  of 
this  stream  was  peculiarly  refreshing, 
after  the  ride  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  from  Laramie,  through  the  arid, 
dreary  sage  plains  which  monopolize 
most  of  the  way.  But  how  provoking, 
after  reaching  this  delightful  stream,  in 
this  thirsty  land,  to  pass  over  it,  without 
Btopping,  to  the  wretched  sand-heap  on 
wdiich  Benton  is  built  beyond,  and  where 
no  water,  not  even  alkali  can  be  found. 
But  why  this  choice  of  site?  Because 
the  Government,  whose  commissioners, 
by  the  way,  have  large  influence  in  the 
location  of'  cities,  saw  that  this  level 
sand-bed  would  furnish  abundant  space 
for  sidings. 

The  alkali  dust  of  this  little  towm  is 
;  almost  intolerable.  So  largely  does  the 
I  noxious  ingredient  abound,  that  it  gives 
its  own  colour,  as  well  as  taste,  to  the 
clouds  which  continually  fill  the  air,  and 
which  penetrate  every  recess  open  to 
them.  The  only  product  of  the  plain  is 
stinted  sage,  whose  only  use  is  to  furnish 
fuel.  This  region  is  one  illustrating  the 
'  chief  difiiculty  of  the  construction  of  this 
Pacific  Railroad.  The  trouble  has  not 
been  depths  or  heights  to  be  bridged  or 
bounded,  so  much  as  the  transportation 
of  materials  for  railroad  construction. 
This  alkali  region  furnishes  neither  wood 
nor  water,  neither  grass  nor  grain.  Food 
for  man  and  beast,  as  wmll  as  rails  and 
ties,  have  to  be  carried  for  hundreds  of 
miles  to  bridge  these  deserts.  Whether 
any  chemical  treatment  will  ever  make 
this  now  desert  region  serviceable  to  man, 
remains  to  be  seen.  But  that  cities  will 
be  created  by  this  highway  ^  in  these 
wastes,  is  as  certain  as  that  cities  sprang 
up  on  the  route  of  East  India  traffic  in 
ancient  times. 

We  saw  Benton  just  as  it  was  bursting 
into  life — a  city  of  days,  as  Laramie  of 
weeks,  and  Ohevep^®  months.  No 


distinction  was  observable  on  the  Sab¬ 
bath,  save  perhaps  an  influx  of  miners 
from  the  mountains.  The  holy  day  is 
the  holiday.  Dance  houses,  and  dens  of 
prostitution  and  gambling  hells  are  more 
frequented  on  this  than  other  days. 
Otherwise,  Sunday  would  pass  without 
recognition.  Every  form  of  business  was 
rosecuted  with  the  most  unblushing 
oldness.  Tents  were  rising,  axes  were 
gleaming,  and  hammers  sounding  with 
the  most  reckless  license  imaginable. 

But  Benton,  though  just  born,  is  pre¬ 
paring  to  die.  Already  it  discounts  de-  i 
cay.  Lots  are  now  being  located  at 
Green  River — one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  miles  further  on — the  next  selected 
site  for  a  city.  The  Froniiefi'  Index,  a 
paper  hanging  on  the  verge  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  has  already  moved  some  of  its  ma¬ 
chinery  to  that  point,  though  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  miles  of  railway  have  to 
be  laid  ere  it  is  accessible.  Rolliii 
Springs,  twenty-five  miles  further  on, 
the  present  end  of  the  track,  (July  26th,) 
because  of  its  more  eligible  location,  may 
yet  be  selected  as  the  site  for  the  great 
city  of  the  future,  instead  of  Benton. 

To  this  point  we  next  make  our  way, 
to  look  upon  that  marvellous  system  of 
co-operative  work  which  has  been  laying  , 
three  miles  of  railroad  a  day,  which  is 
now  laying  six,  '.and  which  can,  as  the 
Superintendent  assured  me,  lay  ten,  if  the 
materials  are  furnished  with  sufficient 
"rapidity.  We  find  the  work  beautifully 
distributed  among  many  difi'erent  sec¬ 
tions,  on  which  the  force  may  be  largely 
increased,  save  one.  This  is  the  rail  lay¬ 
ing.  At  this  twelve  men  only  can  be 
engaged — six  on  a  side.  But  this  num¬ 
ber,  properly  relieved,  can  put  in  posi¬ 
tion  ten  miles  of  iron  rail  in  ten  hours. 

I  was  amazed  to  see  with  what  regularity, 
rapidity,  and  ease,  the  operation  progress¬ 
ed.  And  further,  to  see  with  what  com¬ 
pleteness  and  care  this  great  highway  is 
being  constructed.  I  have  met  the  im-  ’ 
pression  that  the  work  is  not  well  done. 
This  is  altogether  a  mistake.  The  ties 
are  bedded  and  ballasted,  and  the  rails 
spiked  and  secured  with  a  care  that  I  do 
not  observe  at  the  East.  And  this  is  the 
testimony  of  prominent  railroad  men. 

But  it  is  time  to  return  over  the  long 
route  we  have  been  traversing,  though  I  j 


1. 


could  wish  space  allowed  me  to  describe  j 
somewhat  more  at  length  this  admirable  | 
process  of  track-laying,  which  I  watched 
for  miles.  How  wondrous  this  highw'ay, 
destined  to  be  completed  by  4th  of  July, 
1869,  if  not  before!  Compared  with  this, 
the  “  Appian  and  Flaminian  ways,”  which 
have  given  deserved  immortality  to  their  i 
authors,  are  but  as  dots  to  lengthened  ! 
lines — as  sands  to  mountains.  And  what 
a  future  it  opens  to  our  country?  That 
Oriental  commerce,  which  nations  have 
sought  for,  and  fought  for,  from  the  time 
of  the  Phoenicians  to  the  discovery  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  was  carried 
over  lines  so  extended,  and  by  convey¬ 
ances  so  slow,  and  amid  populations  so 
barbarous — up  and  down  rapid  rivers, 
and  across  strange  seas  and  through 
frightful  deserts — and  w^hich,  under  all  , 
these  difficulties  and  disadvantages,  con¬ 
verted  Asiatic  and  African  wastes  into 
cities  of  \vealth  and  empire — all  this  com¬ 
merce,  in  a  deeper  and  broader  stream 
than  ancient  merchant  princes  ever  saw, 
is  now  within  our  reach — attainable  by  a 
w’ay  on  our  own  soil,  to  be  transported  ' 
by  a  vehicle  as  much  superior  in  speed 
and  capacity  to  the  ship,  as  the  ship  to 
the  camel.  Twenty-five  centuries  have 
fought  for  the  commercial  road  to  India; 
we  have  it  as  a  peaceable  possession.  It 
has  well  been  said,  that  Vasco  De  Gama, 
in  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  the  opening  of  a  new  route  to  j 
India,  independent  of  Mussulman  power,  | 
eclipsed  in  his  day  the  glory  of  Colum¬ 
bus,  balked  in  the  discovery  of  his  well-  ; 
divined  route  by  the  intervention  of  a 
new  world.  But  it  is  ours  to  vindicate 
the  glory  of  Columbus  by  realizing  his 
grand  idea  of  arriving  at  the  East  by 
going  to  the  West.  Z. 


^  0  ^  - 

mSTIAN  LiBOR  ALONG  THE  LINE 
OF  THE  PACIFIC  RAILROAD. 

CHEYEHNE,  Wyoming  TemtoiT,  Jvily  2i,  18G8. 

Editors  Evangelist :  Last  Monday,  m 
I  felt  a  little  sympathy  for  you  when 
ok  up  The  Eva^ngblist  and  read  that  you 
td  received  an  invitation  to  go  out  with  an 
litoriul  party  on  an  excursion  to 
iountains.  I  read  tliat  paragraph  "ten 
lat  very  party  were  driving  around  the 
of  Omaha,  just  as  they  passed  my 


I  felt  a  little  sympathetic  towards  you, 
saying  within  myself,  Now  certainly  you 
ought  to  heave  come  out.  But  about  an  hour 
later  I  was  attacked  with  an  invitation  to  go 
out  with  Brother  Burnell  of  Milwaukee  and 
others,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association  of  Omaha,  along 
the  w'hole  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad, 
to  spy  out  the  land,  and  to  tell  the  people  on 
the  way  and  at  the  end  of  the  road  of  the  i 
love  of  Jesus.  Why,  I  could  not  go  possibly,  j 
I  thought.  I  had  been  absent  two  months 
from  my  people  ;  and  I  had  preached  only 
twice  since  I  returned.  No,  I  could  not  go  1 
And  then  the  mercury  in  the  shade,  as  usual 
for  some  time,  stood  103  degrees.  But  about 
one  hour  before  the  party  were  to  start,  the. 
matter  took  shape  very  much  in  the  line  of 
duty.  I  would  have  an  opportunity,  such  as 
I  could  have  in  no  other  way,  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  destitutions  and  moral 
wants  of  the  places  along  the  road  ;  and 
knowing  further  that 

No  btiming  heats  by  day, 

Nor  blasts  of  eveniag  air, 

Shall  take  my  health  away. 

If  God  be  with  me  there. 

We  left  Omaha  at  4)^  P.  M.,  Monday, 
July  20th,  six  of  us,  and  stepped  off  at  Fre¬ 
mont,  forty  miles  west,  and  in  the  very  gar¬ 
den  of  the  Platte  Valley.  The  brethren 
there  were  in  waiting  for  us.  We  took  tea 
with  Rev.  Mr.  Heaton,  a  Congregational  bro¬ 
ther,  and  then  held  an  open  air  service  till 
after  9  o’clock.  Fremont  has  improved  very 
much  the  past  two  years.  Those  who  set¬ 
tled  here  ten  to  twelve  years  ago,  and  have 
held  on,  are  now  independent.  We  stopped 
with  E.  H.  Barnard,  Esq.,  who  is  one  of 
that  class,  and  has  now  built  himself  a  very  ' 
fine  brick  residence,  contiguous  to  his  farm 
and  the  village  too.  He  and  his  father  and 
friends  are  from  Central  New  York.  We  re¬ 
mained  Tuesday,  the  21st,  at  Fremont.  We 
had  prayer-meeting  at  6  A.  M.,  and  from  8 
to  9  children’s  meeting,  9  to  10  discussion  of 
question,  How  to  promote  family  religion  ? 
10  to  12,  How  to  make  prayer-meetings 
more  interesting,  and  how  to  get  into  them 
others  than  those  who  profess  religion  ?  In 
the  afternoon,  2j^  to  3,  prayer-meeting  for 
the  success  of  our  mission  to  the  end  of  the 
railroad  ;  3  to  4, "open  air  services,  how  to  be 


coMucted,  and  their  importance ;  4  to  5 
I  children’s  meeting.  I  have  been  thus  partic¬ 
ular,  in  order  that  you  might  get  a  more  de¬ 
finite  idea  of  our  work  all  the  way.  At  6  P. 
M.  we  were  joined  by  Eev.  Morris  0.  Sutphen 
of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  West  Four¬ 
teenth  street,  your  city,  and  William  D. 
Hall,  Esq.,  and  two  others  from  Omaha, 
making  a  party  of  ten.  We  came  on  to 
Columbus,  ninety-one  miles  from  Omaha, 
and  held  our  meetings  till  evening,  in  fact 
had  open  air  service  till  the  cars  started. 
We  then  took  sleeping  cars  for  North  Platte 
at  8^  P.  M. 

We  breakfasted  at  the  latter  place,  at  the 
crossing  of  the  north  branch  of  the  Platte 
river,  291  miles  west  of  Omaha.  Colum¬ 
bus  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Loupe  Fork  and  the  Platte  rivers.  And  let 
me  say  here  that  each,  the  Loupe,  and  the 
north  and  south  branches  of  the  Platte — 
seems  to  be  about  the  same  size  as  the  whole 
Platte  when  they  all  come  together. 

We  came  on  to  Cheyenne  last  evening, 
and  had  open  air  services  till  late,  and  had  a 
very  large  attendance.  Brother  Sutphen, 
who  was  quite  unwell  for  a  time,  is  better, 
and  will  be  able  to  take  part  with  us  to-day. 
This  city  is  not  yet  one  year  old,  and  now 
quite  dull,  but  beginning  to  brighten  up 
again.  When  Brother  Marsh  was  here  it 
was  very  dull,  they  tell  me.  Now  it  looks 
brighter,  and  the  time  has  come  for  us  to 
move  in  the  organization  of  a  Presbyterian 
church,  and  placing  here  a  permanent  labor¬ 
er  for  Christ.  The  Episcopalians  will  open 
I  their  church  in  a  few  days,  and  then  there 
will  be  a  place  for  Presbyterian  preaching 
in  the  public  school-house.  This  informa¬ 
tion  I  have  from  Brother  Scribner,  who  feels 
very  anxious  that  we  should  take  possession 
of  this  field  for  Christ.  And  shall  we  not 
do  so;  and  that  now  ? 

^  The  editorial  party  is  here  this  morning, 
on  its  return  to  Omaha.  We  leave  to-night 
for  Laramie.  We  are  now  about  600  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  in  sight  of  the  “  eternal 
snows.”  We  had  a  grand  view  of  the  snow 
mountains  this  morning.  Long’s  Peake,  six¬ 
ty  miles  southwest,  is  in  full  view,  and  is 
I  said  to  be  even  higher  than  Mt.  Blanc. 


Brother  K.  A.  Burnell,  writing  at  my  elbow, 
says*  “  When  I  was  a  boy  and  an  appren¬ 
tice,  I  borrowed  The  Evangelist  two  years 
and  caught  my  inspiration  from  it.  God 
bless  The  Evangelist.”  I  say.  Amen.  I 
must  stop  now,  as  it  is  time  for  our  services. 
Mora  anon.  F.  M.  Dimmick. 

B^ton,  Wyoming  Territory,  July  25tli,  1868. 

I  wrote  you  from  Cheyenne  a  few  days  since. 
It  is  a  city  of  3000  or  4000  inhabitants  ;  and 
is  beginning  to  move  forward  again.  *  Chey¬ 
enne  is  6062  ft.  above  sea  level ;  and  conse-  • 
quently  is  blessed  with  a  deligntiui  climate 
for  Summer  residence.  As  to  the  Winter  I 
cannot  speak  from  my  own  experience  ;  but 
i  it  is  represented  as  not  severe,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  few  storms  late  in  the  Fall  or 
early  in  the  Spring.  As  it  probably  is  now 
to  be  the  capital  of  the  new  territory  of 
j  Wyoming,  and  as  there  is  plenty  of  excel¬ 
lent  iron  ore  and  coal  within  a  few  miles  of 
it,  where  the  new  Pacific  railroad  intend 
,  erecting  extensive  works  for  the  manufacture 
of  iron,  and  especially  railroad  iron,  as  I  am 
informed  ;  and  also  as  it  is  the  point  of  de¬ 
parture  for  the  branch  railroad  to  Denver  . 
Cheyenne  certainly  must  become  an  im¬ 
portant  and  prominent  xalace  on  this  line  of 
railroad.  We  remained  at  Cheyenne  nearly 
all  day  Friday  holding  service  at  the  school- 
house,  which  was  very  kindly  vacated  for 
our  use,  in  the  morning  and  afternoon. 
There  are  a  few  Christians  there,  who  re¬ 
solved  to  gird  on  the  armor  anew  and  to 
stand  up  for  Jesus  ;  and  with  all  td  make 
the  attempt  to  sustain  a  daily  prayer  meet¬ 
ing.  We  left  Cheyenne  at  4:40  P.  M.,  and 
rolled  up  the  90  feet  grade  of  the  Black 
Hills  with  that  easy,  steady  and  majestic 
tread  of  the  iron  horse,  which  gives  us  more 
perfect  impressions  of  his  great  power. 
The  scenery  is  grand.  The  snowy  range 
stood  fall  in  view,  with  Long’s  Peak  farther 
in  the  distance,  and  Pike’s  Peak  still  be¬ 
yond  That. 

Sherman,  at  Evan’s  Pass  of  the  Black 
Hills,  is  8262  feet  high  ;  the  highest  point 
on  the  line,  and  I  think  the  highest  point 
over  which  any  railroad  has  ever  been  built. 

Four  miles  from  the  summit  of  the  Black 


Hills,  or  Laramie  Mountains,  is  Dale  Creek 
canon,  wbicli  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  460  feet 
long,  built  upon  nine  piers,  tbe  highest  be¬ 
ing  from  125  to  135  feet.  This  little  creek, 
though  so  narrow  that  you  can  step  across  it, 
is  full  of  excellent  trout.  And  that  they  are 
excellent,  W.  D.  Hall,  Mr.  Sutphen,  and  my¬ 
self  can  testify,  as  we,  through  the  kindness  ; 
of  the  first  named,  whom  we  found  to  be  an 
excellent  purveyor,  supped  on  them  at  Lara¬ 
mie.  I  with  others  of  our  delegation  rode 
OH  the  locomotive  from  Sherman  down  tO: 
Laramie,  enjoying  the  grandeur  of  the  pros¬ 
pect  before  us.  It  was  delightful  and  excit¬ 
ing  beyond  description,  with  the  Ked  Buttes  i 
on  the  right,  and  the  Sheep  Mountains  on 
the  left,  with  the  Snowy  Range  beyond !  Wei 
reached  Laramie  about  sunset,  and  after 
supper  we  hastened  on  to  the  most  thickly  i 
crowded  street  corner,  and  there  held  service. 
Tbe  people  crowded  around,  and  listened 
with  the  deepest  attention.  And  although 
it  had  been  suggested  to  us  that  we  might 
be  mobbed  out  in  such  places  as  Laramie 
and  Benton  ;  still  it  is  due  them  to  say  that 
they  treated  us  with  the  most  marked  dis¬ 
tinction,  and  gave  us  the  very  best  they  had. 
It  was  the  first  time  the  Gospel  had  ever 
been  preached  in  Laramie,  and  also  to  the 
places  beyond  w^e  carried  it  for  the  first  time: 
Our  services  lasted  about  two  hours,  and 
the  people  heard  us  gladly.  Laramie  is 
about  half  the  size  of  Cheyenne  in  point  of 
1  population.  It  is  situated  in  the  midst  of 
!  that  beautiful  Laramie  valley  or  plateau,  at 
an  elevation  of  7134  feet.  This  plateau  runs 
north  to  the  South  Pass,  and  is  about  fifty 
miles  wide,  traversed  by  the  big  and  little 
Laramie  Rivers,  which  we  cross,  the  former 
near  Laramie  City,  and  the  latter  fifteen 
miles  away  to  the  north,  near  its  confluence 
with  the  Big  Laramie.  After  leaving  Lara¬ 
mie  City,  we  very  soon  see  ahead  Elk  ]\toun- 
tain,  covered  with  timber  and  patches  of 
snow.  There  was  no  passenger  train  running 
I  beyond  Laramie,  and  hence  we  were  obliged 
'  to  take  up  quarters  in  the  caboose  of  the 
'  construction  trains.  A  large  hotel  is  nearly 
completed  at  Laramie,  and  when  ready  for 
guests,  this  city  wilf-j  r-rebij  become  a 
place  of  no  little  resort  'by  the  ifieasure- 


seeking  and  health-recruiting  community, 
After  service  Eriday  evening  the  whole  par-  , 
ty  were  kindly  refreshed  with  ice  cream  by 
Mr.  Duncan,  who  keeps  there  an  ice  cream 
saloon  ;  and  a  very  bountiful  lunch  was  fur¬ 
nished  us  for  our  trip  the  next  day  by  Mr.  M* 

S.  Hall,  who  has  in  his  employ  far  out  near 
Green  River  some  700  men  grading.  We  left 
Laramie  at  seven  o’clock  Saturday,  and  after 
crossing  the  Laramie  Plains  we  began  the  as¬ 
cent  of  Rattlesnake  Hills,  having  tbe  Elk 
Mountain  sometimes  on  our  left  and  then  on 
our  right  and  then  behind.  So  that  nearly  all 
day  we  were  running  around  Elk  Mountain  in 
our  ascent  to  the  summit  of  Rattlesnake  Hills 
at  Brown’s  Pass,  at  an  elevation  of  7124  feet. 
The  whole  district  from  Laramie  Plains  to 
the  Green  river  is  one  desolate  alkali  region, 
some  three  hundred  miles  and  over  in  width 
or  extent.  Rock  Creek  and  Medicine  Bow, 
the  former  fifty  and  the  latter  seventy  miles 
from  Laramie,  are  so  strongly  tinctured  with  : 
alkali  that  their  waters  are  of  the  color  and 
strength  of  pretty  strong  ley.  The  same  is 
true  of  Cooper  lakes  and  Lake  Como.  No 
fish  inhabit  these  w  aters.  The  only  living 
thing  we  know  of  is  a  kind  of  fish  with  horns 
and  bull-dog  face,  which  the  people  call 
“  Watr  .-dogs.”  There  is  but  little  water  in 
this  re^^ion,  and  this  little  is  not  fit  for  use. 
The  p£‘"»ple  sometimes  find  springs  which  are 
not  so^  i^crongly  alkaline,  and  by  boiling  and 
making  tea  and  coffee  they  can  use  to  some 
extent.  After  i^assing  the  summit  of  Rattle¬ 
snake  Hills  near  the  Elk  Mountain,  we  fol¬ 
low  down  through  one  of  the  characteristic 
canons  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  To  reach 
the  summit  we  follow  up  Mary’s  creek  to  St. 
Mary’s,  where  we  were  delayed  a  little  to  let 
the  special  train  containing  Generals  Grant, 
Sherman,  Sheridan,  &c.,  pass  up  on  their 
way  to  Benton,  also.  Back  some  twenty 
miles  from  St.  Mary’s,  at  Carbon,  they  have 
opened  into  the  bluff  a  vein  of  coal  some 
eight  or  twelve  feet  in  thickness  and  of  ex¬ 
cellent  quality,  and  said  to  be  equal  to  the 
Blossburg  coal  of  Pennsylvania.  We  went 
into  le  mines  about  100  feet.  They  will 
soon  take  cut  their  hundred  tons  a  day  here. 
After  leaving  St.  Mary’s  we  went  out  on  to 
the  platform  cars,  loaded  with  railroad  iron, 
and  sat  on  kegs  of  spikes,  and  beyond  ex¬ 
pression  enjoyed  the  rapid  descent  of  fifteen 


1  mil4s  to  the  North  Platte  river.  On  our  right 
were  the  high  walls  and  palisades  of  the  Kat- 
tlesnake  range,  and  on  the  left  the  lofty  Elk 
Mountain,  with  a  heavy  thunder  shower  cov¬ 
ering  its  top  and  stretching  out  in  all  direc- 
I  tions,  giving  us  a  few  drops  of  its  treasures, 

I  and  its  vivid  lightnings  to  illuminate  the 
gathering  darkness.  We  crossed  the  river, 
passed  Port  Steele  to  Benton,  where  we  ar- 
I  rived  about  9  P.  M.  More  from  the  end  of 
I  the  trade.  j’.  M.  Dimmiok. 

Iamo1(;i  the  ?n6\v1?eYk^  august. 

Dodge’s  Pass  and  the  Pacific  Slope. 

Messrs.  Editors: — “Business  before  plea¬ 
sure,”  is  a  world- wide  maxim.  A  few  weeks 
since  I  went  out  over  the  line  of  the  Union 
j  Pacific  Eaiiroad  for  work,  a  full  report  of 
j  which  was  published  in  The  Evangelist  ; 

I  and  now,  through  the  kindness  and  polite¬ 
ness  of  J.  M.  Ham,  Esq.,  (one  of  your  sub¬ 
scribers)  and  his  very  worthy  lady,  I  have 
been  out  iox  pleasure. 

We  left  Omaha  Monday  afternoon,  August 
I  24th,  1868,  in  the  splendid  car  “Ontario.” 
Our  party  consisted  of  twelve  persons,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ham,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bently,  and 
Miss  L.  A.  Smith  of  Clinton,  Iowa,  Eev.  C. 

C.  Beatty,  D.D.,  chairman  of  the  O.  S.  Re¬ 
union  Committee,  Rev.  O.  D.  W.  White  of 
Eairbury,  Ill.,  Rev.  S.  Hopkins  Emery  of 
Quincy,  Ill.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  C.  Wilbur  of 
I  Omaha,  together  with  your  correspondent 
and  his  wife.  You  see  that  we  practically 
had  a  reunion  of  Old  and  New  School  Pres¬ 
byterians,  together  with  a  sprinkling  of 
something  more.  The  sleeping  cars  the 
Company  h  ave  secured  for  their  Railroad 
!  are  unsurpassed  anywhere  in  this  country,  | 

*  and  probably  in  the  world,  since  we  are 
generally  reputed  to  be  the  most  extrava¬ 
gant  people  on  the  earth.  The  two  new 
cars  “  Ontario  ”  and  “  Columbia  ”  they  have  |j 
I  just  put  on  this  road,  cost  from  20,000  to 
1  25,000  dollars  each.  We  had  delightful  j| 
weather  on  our  trip— if  anything  a  little  too  J 
(warm  the  second  day  out —  from  North 
Platte  to  Cheyenne.  At  Cheyenne,  I  saw 
for  a  few  minutes  Rev.  B.  Mills,  who  had  ,1 
come  up  from  St.  Louis  to  look  over  the 
ground  for  the  Home  Missionary  Commit- 


tee.  I  have  no  doubt  that  coming  up  from 
that  staid  city  of  St.  Louis,  he  thought 
Cheyenne,  and  our  western  towns  generally, 
unstable  and  somewhat  nomadic  ;  still  I  feel  j 
that  we  as  Presbyterians  should  at  once  [ 

'  seize  these  prominent  points  and  hold  on  !  i 
The  kind  of  impressions  which  these  towns 
make  upon  a  person,  I  find  are  entirely  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  direction  he  comes  from  ;  if  from 
the  East,  where  everything  is  stable  and 
quiet,  why,  the  feeling  is,  that  such  magic 
towns  which  spring  up  in  a  night,  like 
'  Jonah’s  gourd,  must  of  course  perish  as 
:  suddenly,  and  like  the  gourd  go  down  in  a 
night !  But  such  is  not  the  case.  They  all 
have  more  or  less  dark  days,  but  the  bright¬ 
er  day  of  their  prosperity  must  surely  come. 
Such  places  as  Laramie  and  Cheyenne  are 
certainly,  as  far  as  human  calculation  can 
forecast  the  future,  destined  to  become  very 
important  and  promineht  among  the  cities 
of  the  West.  And  has  not  our  denomina¬ 
tion  already  lost  enough  by  hesitation  and 
delay  ?  If  we  could  have  men  in  Cheyenne, 
'Laramie,  and  Salt  Lake  immediately^  and 
then  as  soon  as  circumstances  permit,  and 
call  for  it,  one  at  Rawlins  Springs,  one  at 
Green  River,  and  one  at  the  junction  of  the 
Salt  Lake  Railroad  with  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad,  some  thirty  to  fifty  miles  to  the 
north  or  northwest  of  Salt  Lake,  we  then 
should  seem  to  be  doing  something.  These 
last  named  places  may  not  need  to  be  occu¬ 
pied  for  some  time.  A  man  at  Laramie 
could  know  well  when  to  occupy  Rawlin’s 
Springs,  and  one  at  Salt  Lake  coiild  tell  us 
when  we  ought  to  take  possession  of  the 
i  places  contiguous  to  him.  We  have  a  church 
at  Omaha,  and  it  is  five  hundred  and  twen¬ 
ty  miles  to  Cheyenne,  where  our  next  church 
should  now  be  established.  It  is  fifty-six 
miles  over  Evans  Pass  at  Sherman— 8262 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  and  the  high¬ 
est  point  on  the  railroad— to  Laramie,  where 
we  soon  should  be  at  work.  It  is  140  miles 
from  Laramie  to  Rawlins  Springs,  and  160 
from  this  place  to  Green  river,  and  nearly 
two  hundred  from  Green  river  to  Salt  Lake, 
certainly  these  places  are  not  so  near  togeth¬ 
er  that  there  is  danger  of  the  interests  of 
the  different  parir"-  ■'Ging,  as  in  the  case 
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of  the  Rer.  Mr.  Stubbs  of  Elizabeth  !  At 
Cheyenne,  Laramie,  and  Rawlin’s  Springs, 
the  Railroad  is  putting  up  very  substantial 
1  and  extensive  round  houses  and  machine 
shops. 

We  reached  Cheyenne  Tuesday  P.  M.,  and 
had  quite  a  party  from  this  city  over  to  La- 
i  ramie.  At  Laramie  we  took  sleeping  car 
V  I  “Denver”  for  Benton,  which  place  we 
'  reached  very  early  in  the  morning  ;  and 
there  we  were  furnished  with  a  special  car 

% 

r  to  the  end  of  the  track.  We  had  with  us| 

'4! 

from  Benton,  General  Casement  and  General^ 
?.  jLudlie — the  former  having  charge  of  all| 

j  the  track  laying,  and  the  latter  of  all  the|: 
bridge  building.  With  some  delays  we': 
reached  Creston,  two  miles  this  side  of  thefv 


Red  Desert,  which  was  then  twelve  miles 
from  the  end  of  the  track,  is  so  called  from 
the  peculiar  redness  of  the  soil,  when  seen 
from  the  surrounding  summits.  There  on 
the  very  top  of  these  mountain  ranges  our 
party  found  any  quantity  of  fossilized  sea 
shells  and  the  like,  showing  that  at  some 
i  time  in  the  ages  that  are  gone,  the  very  top 
i  of  all  these  mountains  had  been  the  bed  of 
i  old  ocean. 

!  There  is  no  timber  to  speak  of,  on  the 
line  of  the  railroad  from  Omaha  to  Red 
Desert  and  far  beyond,  as  I  understand.  Yet 
up  the  Platte  valley  within  ten  and  twenty 
miles  of  the  road,  they  have  found  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  cedar  for  ties,  and  telegraph  poles  ; 
and  out  in  the  Laramie  mountains  and  Elk: 
mountains,  an  abundance  of  pine — ^j'ellow 


summit  at  Dodge’s  Pass,  and  the  great  dividel}  pine — is  found  from  ten  to  sixty  miles  from 
of  the  continent,  and  about  750  miles  west  j  the  road.  All  the  ties  beyond  Cheyenne  are 
of  Omaha,  and  at  an  elevation  of  7108  feet.'^t,  pine,  and  vdll  in  that  dry  soil  and  climate 
We  had  gone  out  on  the  car  loads  of  ties,V'  l^st  as  long  probably  as  oak  will  last  in  New 
that  we  might  have  a  better  view.  We  went  I  j  York.  This  timber  is  found  in  the  ravines 
■down  the  Pacific  slope  some  30  miles  to  Red!  *  and  cannons  of  the  mountains.  And  on  the 
Desert,  on  the  head  waters  of  Bitter  Creek.  !  |  snowy  range  and  in  the  Elk  mountain,  it 
There  we  were  compelled  to  stop.  This ;  spreads  out  below  the  snow  summits,  cover- 
4  whole  district  is  destitute  of  watei^;  and  the  |  ing  much  of  the  mountain  sides.  We  could 
j  locomotives,  and  man,  and  be^t  must  be !.  see  the  pine  trees  on  Elk  mountain  very  dis-  i 
supplied  with  water  from  Rawlins  Springs  I-  tinctly  with  our  field  glass.  All  the  bridge ; 
jsome  60  to  80  miles  away  !  This  diflSculty  '  timber  nearly,  however.  General  Ludlie^ 
will  however  very  soon  be  remedied,  as  wells  -  brings  from  Chicago.  We  returned  to  Ben- 


are  being  dug  along  the  road,  and  water 
tanks,  and  wind  mills  to  raise  the  water,  are 
being  constructed  as  fast  as  possible.  At 
Red  Desert  I  found  Mr.  Evans,  superintend- 
ant  of  construction,  who  had  been  there  all 
day  waiting  to  get  down  to  the  end  of  the 
track.  There  "were  many  locomotives  out  of 


Hon  at  night  in  our  own  car,  and  slept  in  it, 
and  the  next  day  it  was  attached  to  a  freight  i 
j  train  for  Laramie,  so  that  we  might  see  that ' 
part  of  the  country  by  daylight.  In  a  for¬ 
mer  letter  I  have  given  your  readers  a  brief 
description  of  it.  I  then  spoke  of  a  coal 
mine  opened  by  Edward  Creighton,  Esq,,  of 


J. 


water,  waiting  for  the  water  train,  whose  ar- ,  this  city,  near  Carbon,  which  we  entered, 
rival  was  very  uncertain,  as  the  locomotives  '  and  which  was  opened  to  the  distance  of  100 
on  the  road  had  to  be  supplied  with  water  t^et.  Now  the  whole  bluflf  to  double  that 
as  it  came  down,  and  it  might  have  to  return  ,  depth  is  completely  honeycombed,  and  they 
for  a  new  suj;)ply  before  it  could  reach  them  j  taking  out  125  tons  a  day,  which  sells  to 
at  Re4  Desert.  Not  far  from  this  place  west  -  ^he  railroad  at  from  four  to  six  dollars  per 
are  three  peculiarly  shaped  points— two  like"!  They  drive  mules  and  carts  right  into 
sugar  loaves  only  more  pointed,  and  one  like !  opening  in  the  bluff,  and  to  the  extreme 
a  truncated  pyramid — a  high  mountain  with  i  depth  of  the  mine  as  far  as  opened, 

the  top  cutoff.  General  Casement  said  that  there,  surrounded  by  the  inexhaustible 
in  the  latter,  the  top  of  which  was  level,  and  every  side,  they  L'ad  up  their  carts 

'  only  about  one  acre  in  extent,  he  had  a  few  drive  to  the  railroad,  about  a  quarter  of  ^ 
j  days  before,  when  out  hunting  found  an  distant.  This  whole  district  seems  to' 

American  lion.  upon  a  splendid  coal  formation. 


fifty  miles  beyond  it  stands  upon  the  king 
billow  of  all  the  voyage  at  Sherman,  on 
the  summit  of  the  Black  Hills,  over  eight 
thousand  feet  above  the  ocean.  From  this 
point  the  immense  waves  succeed  each 
other  rapidly ;  in  twenty-four  miles  the 
surface  has  sunk  away  a  thousand  feet,  in 
seventy. five  miles  a  thousand  more,  and 
then  in  a  hundred  miles  the  great  land 
wave  has  run  up  again  nearly  two  thous¬ 
and  feet  where  the  water  sheds  of  the  con. 


The  Jargest  yield  of  the  richest  silver 
Jnine'^ in  Mexico,  and  the  mine  wTich  has 
hitherto  been  the  most  celebrated  in  the 
world,  only  reached  six  millions  of  dollars 
per  annum,  a  little  more  than  one-third  the 
amonnt  now  produced  from  the  mine  at 
Virginia  City. 

One  hundred  and  eighty  miles  across  the 
plains  in  a  Northeasterly  direction  from  Car- 
son  City  is  the  Humbolt  mountain,  which 

is  rapidly  becoming  celebrated  for  its  wealth.  Itinent  divide  on  the  crest  of  the  Rocky 
It  rises  on  the  East  side  of  the  Humbolt  I  Mountains.  And  this  rolling  of  land. 
River,  from  the  bosom  of  a  desolate  plain,  j  which  becomes  so  strong  at  Cheyenne, 
which  in  many  places  glistens  with  alkali  I  sweeps  on  without  break  for  five  hundred 
and  salt,  as  though  covered  with  sheets  of  j ;  miles  to  the  basin  of  Salt  Lake,  and  crest 
snow.  The  mountain  is  about  forty  miles  !■  after  crest  bears  up  the  train  a  thousand  L. 
in  length,  about  twenty  in  width,  including  feet,  and  from  them  it  sinks  as  often  and  it- 
the  low  hills  on  either  side,  and  has  an  as  far.  Leaving  the  Union  road  at  Pro.  fst 
average  elevation  of  about  ten  thousand  feet  montory,  there  is  the  same  succession  for 
above  the  sea-level.  Star  Peak  rises  to  the  ,  five  hundred  miles  till  at  Reno,  near 
height  of  more  than  twelve  thousand  feet.  ;  California  line,  the  ridges  of  a 
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Beginning  at  the  Northern  extremity  of  the 
mountain,  ledges  of  gold  and  silver-bearing 
quartz  have  been  discovered  every  few 
miles  through  its  entire  length.  They  run 
parallel  very  nearly  duo  South  and  crop  out 
mostly  near  the  summit  of  the  mountain. 
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thousand  feet  seem  but 
compared  with  the  mighty 
which  swell  up  int#  the  ever  snow-cap¬ 
ped  Sierra  Nevadas,  where  the  train 
stands  at  an  elevation  of  over  seven  thous¬ 
and  feet  again.  From  this  summit,  in  a 
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In  the  vicinity  of  Star  City  these  ledges  are ' 

i  2.  iu’  huiidrcd  milcs,  thc  dcscciit  rcachcs  a  point 

'about  thirty- five  in  number,  and  are  large',  ,  ,  ’  ,  ,  . 

nnA  ihn  (  oulj  fiftY-six  fcct  abovc  thc  Pacific  at  Sac- 


and  well-defined.  One,  the  Mammoth, 

which  crops  out  upon  the  very  summit  of  These  have  all  been  mighty  bil- 

ALONG  THE  PACIFIC  RAILROADS. 


lows,  and  to  cross  them,  as  ships  tack  to 
gain  an  advance  on  a  level  sea,  so  the  great 
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The  Laud  Waves  of  the  fJontinent— The  two  j  engines  which  drag  the  trains  have  tacked 

1  ^  Roads— Their  Construction  and  Equipments  ^  again  tO  cliuib  a  single  wavC,  and 

—Magnitude  of  the  Enterprise— The  Snow  [.  *•  ,  .  i 

^  ^  1.  lime  after  time  have  tacked  again  to  reach 

Problem—  Outlines  of  the  Scenery — Prai-  » 
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ini  rle.  Hill,  Lake,  Mountain,  Snow  and  Ocean 
—The  Journey  lu  an  Hour. 

(i  at  correspondence  of  the  Cincinnati  Gazette. 

1qi  San  Fkanoisco,  June  22. 

i  ca  Looking  back  from  tidewater  here  to 
Ti  tidewater  at  Washington,  the  pathway 
rc  traveled  seems  to  lie  over  an  ocean  of  land 
Tl  whose  waves  run  from  ripples  up  to  the 
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hights  of  the  Alleghanies,  downward  to 
the  calm  long  swells  again  in  the  basin  of 
the  Eastern  lakes,  and  so  on  to  Omaha. 
Then  come  the  waves  ,  again.  The  train 
starts  at  an  elevation  of  near  a  thousand 
feet  above  tide.  In  five  hundred  miles  it 
has  been  borne  up  to  seven  thousand  feet ; 
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the  trough  of  the  valleys  below  it.  Look¬ 
ing  westward  this  constant  succession  of 
mountains  can  not  be  felt ;  but  looking '  in 
eastward  the  continent  seems  but  an  ocean  om 
rolling  into  veritable  mountains,  with  » 
wreaths  of  clouds  along  all  their  crests  for 
spray. 
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THK  KAILKOAD — THE  UNION  LINE. 

Grand  as  are  these  mountain  ranges,  in¬ 
formation  concerning  the  road  Avhich 
crosses  them  becomes  a  matter  of  more  in¬ 
terest  to  the  nation. 

The  Irain  which  carried  Mr.  Wade,  as 
Government  Director,  over  the  lino  of  the 
Union  road,  stopped  at  night  so  as  to  allow 
him  to  see  the  whole  road-bed  by  day-light. 
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On  the  California  road  be  was  furnished 
with  a  special  train,  which  also  traveled 
only  in  the  day.  So  he,  and  those  with 
him,  had  an  opportunity  of  judging  the 
entire  line. 

In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  of  the 
high  grades,  the  sharp  curves,  the  insecure 
trestles,  and  the  general  haste,  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  any  road  of  even  two 
hundred  miles  has  yet  been  constructed  in 
the  country  which  at  its  opening  was  as 
smooth,  and  all  things  considered,  as  well 
appointed  as  this  line  of  near  two  thousand. 
From  Omaha  to  Laramie  there  is  no 
smoother  road  of  any  considerable  length 
at  the  East,  and  from  this  point  to  Rawlins, 
seven  hundred  miles  from  Omaha, 
there  is  no  mountain  road  which  in  grades 
and  curves^^nd  evenness  of  surface,  ex¬ 
ceeds  it.  From  Rawlins  on  mu^  of  the 
work  was  done  in  winter,  much  of  the  earth 
used  in  embankments  was  frozen  so  hard 
as  to  require  blasting,  and  yet  the  stories 
of  sinking  banks  and  slipping  track,  if 
ever  true,  are  true  no  longer.  There  has 
been  an  approach  to  what  was  described 
as  existing  on  the  last  two  hundred  miles 
of  the  Union  road,  but  only  an  approach, 
and  by  the  first  of  August  all  complaints  of 
the  surface  of  the  road-bed  will  cease,  even 
on  the  part  of  those  disposed  to  criticise. 
There  are  now  no  established  grades  on  the 
Union  road  above  ninety  feet  to  the  mile, 
and  few  curves  exceed  six  degrees.  The 
temporary  tracks  around  several  tunnels, 
used  to  push  the  line  ahead  while  the  tunnels 
were  unfinished,  have  been  removed,  and 
(he  great  Z  by  which  the  Wasatch  range 
>vas  descended  has  given  place  to  the  per¬ 
manent  line  The  light  lies  complained  of 
are  not  rotting,  those  laid  in  the  valley  of 
the  Platte  three  years  ago  being  as  yet  per¬ 
fectly  sound.  JNow  that  the  rush  of  stretch¬ 
ing  out  the  road  is  over,  the  same  energy 
which  pushed  it  on  against  obstacles  that 
those  who  have  not  passed  over  the  line  can 
but  faintly  measure,  is  industriously  en¬ 
gaged  in  bringing  every  part  of  it  up  to  the 
standard  re(iuired  by  law’. 

The  ties  laid  down  would  last  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  as  will  the  great  trestles,  which, 
in  some  places,  take  t  he  ])lace  of  bridges, 
and  in  others  of  cinbaukineuts ;  but  now 
that  the  line  is  open  to  timber  and  stone  an 
immense  force  is  at  work  replacing  alUhat 
is  temporary,  and  the  progress^  made  since 
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tiie  last  spike  w’as  driven  compares  most 

favorably  with  that  switt  .advance  west-  ' 

ward  which  fixed  the  attention  of  the^  “  ’ 

quartz 

country.  -  ^  ^ 

Here  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  ^jitory 
standard  fixed  by  law,  and  with  which  the  jn 

_  ^  f 

Government  Engineers  compare  it  in  their  Qften 
official  reports,  is  higher  than  that  reached  .  jjiyer 
by  any  of  the  main  lines  in  the  country, 

Neither  the  Pennsylvania  Central,  nor  the  jg^ges 
New  York  Central,  or  any  corresponding  — 


Eastern  lines,  good  as  '  they  all  are,  attain 
it. 

It  is  right  that  the  Government,  when  it 
paid  so  bountifully,  should  require  a  better 
road  even  than  any  of  these,  and  upon 
lengths  where  either  of  thpse  could  be 
measured  off  three  times  over  it  is  as 
smooth.  In  a  few  months  it  will  be  as 
permanent.  It  w'as  a  question  betw’een 
time  and  perfection  of  construction.  If 
the  Government  had  insisted  that  eveiy 
mile  should  come  up  to  the  standard  as  the 
road  progressed,  the  line  could  not  have 
been  opened  in  ten  years  from  the  present 
time.  There  w’as  another  question  of 
cost.  In  the  mountain  ranges  in 
advance  there  was  the  needed 
timber  and  stone,  which  would  when  reach¬ 
ed  save  immense  sums  for  material  which 
if  W'as  necessary  to  purchase  at  great  cost  at 
the  East,  and  transport  it  over  the  whole 
line  till  the  stores  on  the  company’s  line 
could  be  reached.  And  so  it  is  doubtful 
whether  any  comiiany  could  have  furnish- 
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cd  capital  to  carry  the  line  through,  if  eve-  ’s*  In 


ry  mile  had  been  first  brought  up  to  the 
standard. 
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It  W’as  a  national  advantage  to  have  the 
road  opened  at  the  eaidiest  possible  day, 
and  th(*  imperfections  novv  existing  w’ill  be 
excused,  provided  the  companies  arc  going 
on  in  good  faith  to  remedy  them  promptly. 

Are  they  doing  this?  Every  one  w’ho 
makes  himself  partially  familiar  w’ith  the 
operations  in  progress  must  answ'cr  yes. 

Since  the  last  report  of  the  Government  Joca- 
cngincers  |4,000,IXX)  have  been  expended 
in  doing  what  they  regarded  necessary, and 
the  same  rate  of  expenditure  is  going  on. 

Now’  that  the  stores  of  timber,  stone  and 
gravel  in  the  mountain  sections  have  been  ^ 

^  reached,  over  the  whole  line  w’ooden  cul. 

I  verts  are  giving  w'ay  to  stone,  trestle  to 
truss  bridges  and  embankments,  faulty  ties  j 
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^to  soiHid  ones,  aiid~smalT  armies  of  meii 
are  engaged  in  surfacing  and  ballasting  the 
road-bed.  The  main  shops  at  Omaha  are 
on  a  scale  rivaling  those  of  the  East. 
There  are  large  shops  built  of  stone  at 
North  Platte,  at  Cheyenne,  at  Laramie,  at 
Rawlins,  and  temporary  shops,  with  all 
needed  machinery,  at  Wasatch  and  other 
points. 

All  this  was  going  on  while  the  road  was 
pushed  to  its  most  rapid  rate,  and  when 
all  machinery  and  supplies  were  transport¬ 
ed  over  distances  which  have  heretofore 
been  altogether  unknown  in  engineering. 

While  the  last  section  of  which  com¬ 
plaint,  for  the  most  part  wholly  unjust. 


reaches  which  seem  endless  to  even  the  j 
swift  speed  of  the  -train,  by  seeing  range 
after  range  of  mountains  rise  before  you, 
pass  under  your  feet  and  sink  into  the 
plain  again,  and  with  armies  of  busy  work¬ 
men  everywhere,  and  supplies  for  them 
and  their  w’ork  everyw’here,  that  the  real 
■  magnitude  of  the  undertaking  appears. 

After  seeing  all  this  the  imperfections 
sink  out  of  view,  and  the  great  fact  that 
^  over  these  plains  and  hills  and  mountains, 
over  these  deserts  and  gorges,  and  through 
the  flood-swept  canons,  there  runs  a  road 
as  smooth,  as  well  managed,  as  well 
appointed  in  its  rolling  stock — yes,  better 
appointed,  than  many  noted  Eastern  roads. 


has  been  made,  was  in  process  of 
rapid  construction,  the  company,  be¬ 
sides  giving  the  workmen  food  and 
niaterial  for  the  line,  were  getting  up  six 
itliousand  tons  of  rails  from  New  York,  and 
!two  million  ties  from  a  belt  of  country  a 
jthousand  miles  in  width.  They  were 
I  building  the  shops  referred  to,  and  round 
i houses  of  bfick  and  stone  by  the  dozen, 

;  station  houses  at  Cheyenne,  Laramie,  Raw- 
;  lins  and  Wasatch,  made  of  lumber  brought 
I  from  Chicago,  which  cost  forty  thousand 
dollars  each,  and  which,  as  railroad 
eating  houses,  rank  very  high  among  the 
few  good  ones  of  the  land.  At  the  same 
time  it  w'as  opening  mines  of  coal,  and 
prospecting  the  mountain  ranges  for  iron 
and  durable  stone  and  w'ood.  It  had  wood 
cutters  in  armies,  and  carpenters  by  the 
thousand,  to  work  up  the  lumber  which 
scores  of  saw  mills,  brought  from  Chicago; 
were  furnishing.  It  was  building  cars  by 
the  thousand,  at  Omaha  and  in  its  other'’ 
shops,  and  for  all  its  countless  workers  on 
1  the  plains  and  in  the  mountains  it  was  car- 
i  rying  supplies  of  food  and  clothing,  and 
for  thousands  of  them  running  water  trains 
for  scores  of  miles.  From  Cheyenne  for 
five  hundred  miles  westward  to  the  descent 
and  into  Salt  Lake  basin  it  was  construct¬ 
ing  a  railroad,  every  foot  of  which  was 
laid  at  a  greater  elevation  than  the  tip-top 
house  on  Mt.  Washington.  And  much  of 
this,  and  the  worst  of  it,  w^as  carried  for¬ 
ward  in  winter.  It  is  only  by  seeing  what 
has  been  done,  by  traversing  these  distances 
which  look  small  on  maps,  but  present 


OUTLINES  OF  THE  SCENEKV. 

The  reader  has  already  discovered  that 
this  is  a  mere  outline  letter,  and  yet,  per¬ 
haps,  such  a  one  is  more  satisfactory  to 
!  those  who  desire  first  to  get  an  idea  of  the 
!  whole  trip  and  fill  it  more  at  leisure.  Each 
day’s  travel  would  furnish  material  for 
many  letters,  but  these  would  destroy  the 
unity  of  a  journey  which  carries  one  over 
the  continent  so  quickly. 

The  striking  points  of  the  scenery  are 
quickly  summed  up,  though  every  day’s 
grand  panorama  is  one  which  stamps  itself 
deep  upon  the  mind,  to  return  in  all  quiet 
moments. 

From  Omaha  to  North  Platte,  say  three 
hundred  iniles,  as  beautiful  a  plain  as  the 
I  eye  ever  rested  on  spreads  from  twenty  to 
thirty  miles  on  either  hand.  For  one 
'  hundred  miles  it  is  fertile.  Beyond  it  is 
i  bare  of  trees,  lavish  in  flowers,  well  wa¬ 
tered,  and  excellent  for  grazing.  Next, 
W  a  hundred  miles,  and  on  to  the  bound¬ 
ary  of  Wyoming,  the  valley  is  narrow,  the 
bluffs  and  high  priiirie  barren,  though  an¬ 
telope  and  deer  and  an  occasional  elk  show 
that  both  both  grass  and  water  arc  plenty. 
Five  hundred  miles  out,  and  just  across 
the  eastern  border  of  Wyoming,  the  streams 
!  are  more  numerous,  the  high  prairie  good 
grazing  ground,  and  rounded  and  beauti- 
I  ful  again.  At  Cheyenne  the  ascent  of  the 
I  Black  Hills  begins.  These  latter  break 
I  upon  you  just  before  reaching  the  station. 

!  Still;  the  ascent  has  been  so  gradual,  that, 

I  except  from  the  bracing  air,  the  clearer 
sky,  tne  deeper  blue,  and  the  softer  clouds, 
there  is  nothing  to  indicate  .that  the  train 
is  running  at  an  elevation  of  6,000  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  5,000  above  the 
eastern  edge  of  this  wide  plain  which 
seemed  so  level  all  the  w&y. 

All  along  as  the  train  climbs  the  hills 
from  Cheyenue,*or  rather  runs  up  the  wide 
plains  that  form  their  slope,  the  eye  almost 
ignores  their  outlines,  gmnd  as  they  are 
and  more  imposing  than  eastern  mountains, 
to  feast  upon  the  snow  crowned  peaks  and 
ranges  that  lie  to  the  right  and  left,  seven¬ 
ty,  an  hundred,  an  hundred  and  twenty 
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miles  away  trom  the  pass  to  wTitcIilKe 
prairies  seem  to  reach.  Throujxh  the  clear 
sky,  to  the  untrained  vision,  they  seem  dis¬ 
tant  scarce  a  half  day’s  walk.  Peak  suc¬ 
ceeds  jieak  as  if  planted  for  bastions  ujK)n 
the  forliticalions  of  the  heavens.  Ridge 
rises  above  ridge  till  the  last  suggests  the 
walls  of  precious  stones  with  the  gates  of 
peai  l,  and,  above,  as  we  looked,  where  the 
setting  sun  was  Hooding  the  whole,  there 
seemed  to  lie  the  golden  streets  and  the 
mansions  of  the  Lord.  No  oen  Can  write 
the  beauty,  the  grandeur,  the  glory  of  that 
scene,  nor  of  the  hundreds  of  miles  of 
such  walls  and  peaks  and  mountain  ranges 
and  purple  lights  of  sunrise  and  evening 
as  stretch  in  almost  unbroken  chains,  day 
alter  day,  along  the  route  ;  the  wonder  of 
nature’s  working  looking  down  upon  the 
wonder  wrought  by  man. 

Laramie  Plains  are  simply  a  park,  at 
other  level  spaces  surrounded  by  mountains 
in  thi?  region  arc  called.  The  name  of 
East  Park  might  be  given  them  with  pro- 
priety.  The  mountains  here  inclose  a 
space  about  sixty  miles  by  ninety.  The 
Black  Hills  nearly  sunound  it,  and  l)e3''ond, 
toward  the  West,  the  great  snow  ranges 
rise.  Long’s  Peake,  in  Colorado,  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  .miles  away,  seems  just 
oyer  the  first  range,  and  half  the  horizon 
is  dotted  with  peaks,  several  of  which  rise 
seven  thousand  feet  above  the  high  level 
on  which  Laramie  stands — and  this  is  over 
7,000  feet. 

Beyond  these  plains  the  sage  desert  be¬ 
gins,  and  except  the  crossing  of  the  Wa¬ 
satch  range,  the  Salt  Lake  basin,  and  Web- 
er  and  Echo  canons,  with  their  wild  and 
peculiar  scenery,  this  desert  reaches  to 
Reno,  in  California. 

In  brief,  it  is  a  high  plain,  covered  in 
all  directions  with  a  thick  growth  of  low 
bushes,  generally  about  a  loot  in  hight, 
with  a  light  sandy  or  alkali  soil,  and  for  the 
most  part  destitute  of  streams  and  other 
vegetation.  Low  ranges  of  hills,  in  some 
places  rising  to  the  dignity  of  mountains, 
but  seldom  of  great  length,  run  at  short  in¬ 
tervals,  generally  from  north  to  south. 


By  mid-day  we  reached  Cheyenne,  the  | 
point  where  the  Denver  railroad  comes 
in,  and  here  W'e  had  some  time  to  inspect 
this  outgrowth  of  the  Pacific  railroad. 
General  Bradley,  in  command  of  the 
United  States  forces  at  this  place,  acted 
as  cicerone  to  onr  party.  We  •went  into 
a  jew'elry  establishment  in  search  of  na¬ 
tive  gems,  moss-agates,  sapphires  and 
amethysts  from  the  mines  of  Colorado, 
set  in  gold  from  the  same  quarter.  The 
store  is  in  a  three  story  brick  building,  I 
one  of  many  that  are  taking  the  place  of 
the  canvas  houses,  which  were  all  that 
heretofore  have  been  constructed.  The 
shops  of  the  Ptailroad  Company  are  lo¬ 
cated  here,  and  thus  the  prosperity  of  the 
town  is  assured. 


monotonous  reaches  of  prairie,  and  started 
upon  the  ascent  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
with  a  grade  of  eighty  feet  to  the  mile. 
Thirty-three  miles  of  climbing,  and  we 
stood  u.pon  the  plateau  at  Sherman,  with 
the  “Black  Hills’’  spread  out  at  our  feet. 
The  cloudless  sapphire  sky  of  this  •west¬ 
ern  country  being  over  us,  the  patches  of 
snow  on  the  mountain  tops  near  us  glis¬ 
tened  in  the  sunlight;  at  aur  feet  were 
some  tiny  flowers,  and  the  air,  bracing, 
rarefied,  and  pure,  gave  an  unwonted 
sense  of  exhilaration.  Although  we  were 
standing  on  a  mountain  top  that  boasts 
two  thousand  feet  greater  altitude  than 
Mount  Washington,  that  monarch  of  New 
Hampshire’s  white  hills,  yet  the  tempera¬ 
ture  was  delightful.  We  remembered 
with  wonder  the  red  hot  stove,  the  wraps 
and  the  general  frostiness  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  at  the  “Tip-Top  House,”  and  con¬ 
trasted  it  with  this  exquisite  freshness. 

But  this  letter,  written 'so  disjointedly, 
at  odd  foments,  and  amid  strange  scenes, 
is  already  too  long,  and  we  must  say 
good-bye,  hoping  to  tell  you  of  the  de~ 
scent  of  the  mountains  and  the  Alkali 
Plains  at  some  future  day. 

Occasional. 

I  -  t 


k  HOME  MISSION  WORK.  | 

There  is  a  cry  continually  coming  from 
mountains  and  the  plains  of  the  West — 
a  cry  like  that  which  was  heard  from  Mace¬ 
donia  in  the  olden  time.  They  need  help 
there ;  they  need  the  ministry  of  the  gospel 
in  all  those  new  regions,  now  accessible  by 
means  of  the  Pacific  railroad;  they  need 
Sabbath  schools,  and  colporteurs,  and  mis¬ 
sionaries  to  go  from  place  to  place  among 
those  earnest,  rough  men,  who  are  making 
gold  their  god.  In  all  the  new  territories 
there  is  great  destitution  of  religious  influ¬ 
ence.  The  Sabbath  is  being  obliterated  ; 
the  claims  of  God  are  cast  aside,  and  men’s 
minds  and  souls  are  absorbed  in  the  pursuit 
of  that  which  perisbeth.  There  is  a  special 
work  for  Baptists  to  do,  away  upon  the 
mountain  plateaus,  where  men  are  building 
villages  and  citi-es,  and  where  mammon  is 
woishipe^l.  In  Wyoming,  iu  Montana,  in 
Dacota,  but  little  has  yet  been  done  by  our 
denomination  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
pioneer  people  there.  A  few  members  of 
Christ’s  flock  are  scattered  over  the  miDlng 


regions,  but  they  have  no  shepherd,  and 
ravening  wolves  are  all  around  them.  There 
is  a  destitution  of  religious  truly 

appalling.  Appeals  are  continually  eoming 
to  us  for  aid.  They  long  for  the  preaching 
of  the  word  ;  for  the  church  privileges  they 
have  left  so  far  behind;  for  the  Sabbath 
school  that  their  children  and  the  children 
<jf  the  gold  seekers  may  not  grow  up  in  ig- 
atfjance  of  Christ  and  of  his  gospel. 

T'hese  new  territories  constitute  an  impor¬ 
tant  *and  inviting  field  for  the  labors  of  the 
Home  Missionary  Society.  We  should 
at  once  arise  and  take  measures  to  possess 
the  land.  la  many  of  the  towns,  and  even 
in  cities,  tk'e  Sabbath  is  almost  entirely  ig¬ 
nored.  Thei;e  are  no  churches  to  go  to  ; 
there  is  no  preaching— nothing  but  worldly 
pursuits,  and  tk'e  thoughts  that  fill  men’s 
minds  are  not  of  dod,  not  of  Christ  and  his 
salvation,  but  wealth  getting  is  the  absorb¬ 
ing  business  of  their  lives.  Vice  prevails ; 
gambling,  drinking,  and  carousing,  mingled 
with  business,  occupy  the  Sabbath.  We 
Bradgss’  Beady  I^lade  Houses. 

Ckigaoo  entssprise,  ox  the  Plains  and  Rocky 
Mountains  —Our  Preebjtenaa  friends  through 
Eev.*  Mr.  Jae^son,  agent  for  church  extensiou 

for  the  Western  "" 


^Territories,  have  contracted 


wfth  Lymtv!!  Bridges,  Esq  ,  of  this  city  for 
-ha ild’D^  seven  or  more  churches,  at  Cheyenne, 
BVemont,  Rawlings,  and  other  prominent 
pXts  on  the  bne  and  vicinity  of  the  Union 

I’acific  Raiiway  .  „  .  . 

This  is  a  practical  occupation  of  .his  great 
bM  growing  field  Cannot  our  Baptist  breth- 

■ECO.  proiit  by  thifi  example.  ^  i  tt 

Mr.  Brvdgen  ih  also  furnishing  School  Houses, 

s.Ed  Dwellings,  of  different  sizes,  abendy  pre¬ 
ss  wed.  supplying  new  fields,  and  diatTicts, 
with  ample  facili lies  for  Religious,  Educational, 
■sold  Home  privileges,  at  short  notice. 


of  that  spiritual  host,  which  under  God  has 
been  massed  in  one  grand  array,  should  it 
put  forth  its  arm  in  some  new  direction  to 
act  upon  the  country  and  the  world.  There 
is  a  general  expectation  that  this  union 
should  be  signalized  by  some  combined 
movement,  that  should  mark  an  era  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America. 

What  shall  it  be  ?  Not  any  one  thing 
alone,  but  an  increased  activity  in  eveiy  de¬ 
partment  at  home  and  abroad.  Not  a  spas¬ 
modic  energy  that  may  be  roused  for  a  little 
time,  but  which  soon  exhausts  itself,  but  a 
sustained  effort,  the  natural  result  of  that 
new  life  which  entering  into  the  Church  and 
working  within,  expands  and  bursts  forth  on 
every  side. 

It  is  not  to  divert  attention  from  other 


fields  of  effort,  that  we  mention  as  one  which 

*i.  ^  , 

demands  immediate  attention,  that  of  our 


New  States  ai^d  Territories.  Would  it  not 
be  well  at  this  time,  while  our  people  are  lift¬ 
ed  up  with  joy  and  thanksgiving,  and  impa¬ 
tient  for  some  newfield  of  activity,  that  there 
should  be  a  movement  all  along  the  line  to 
take  possession  of  that  portion  of  the  public 
domain  which  has  but  recently  been  brought 
I  within  the  bounds  of  our  occupied  country? 

The  Eocky  Mountains  form  the  central 
!  chain  of  the  continent.  We  used  to  speak 
i  of  the  Alleghanies  as  “  the  backbone  of  the 
I  United  States.”  But  that  was  when  the 
chief  part  of  our  population  lay  along  the 
Atlantic  coast,  or  had  but  just  begun  to  creep 
over  into  the  valley  of  the  Ohio.  But  now 
/that  the  wave  of  population  has  swept  on  to 
the  Mississippi,  and  beyond  it,  over  the  prai- 


res  and  the  plains,  to  the  base  of  a  loftier 
^  range  and  on  to  a  wider  sea,  the  centre  of 


WOBK  FOR  THE  UNITED  CHURCH. 

A  Campaign  in  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

When  two  great  military  divisions,  that 
have  been  operating  in  an  enemy’s  country, 
at  last  come  together,  making  one  Graed 
Armv,  the  world  looks  on  expecting  in  some 
quaarter  a  decisive  demonstration.  And  so, 
as  this  week  the  two  Presbyterian  columns 
come  down  from  the  mountains,  and  from 


the  republic  is  changed.  Now  the  Rocky 
Mountains  have  taken  the  place  which  the 
Alleghanies  had  fifty  years  ago.  That  vast 
chain  (longer  than  the  Mississippi),  which 
rising  far  up  to  the  north,  runs  southward  to 
the  Cordilleras  of  Mexico,  and  to  the  Andes 
of  South  America,  is  in  fact  the  great  moun¬ 
tain  system  of  the  whole  Western  Hemis¬ 
phere. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  account  for  it  as  we 


the  lakesandtherivers,  and  join  their  forces  mountain  regions  have  been  the 

on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  we  look  for  some  j  gtj,ongholds  of  Presbyterianism.  It  was  so 


movement  corresponding  to  their  combined  Scotland  and  in  Switzerland,  and  in  this 
strength.  Not  in  pride,  not  in  boasting,  but  ^he  Scotch-Irish  settlers  seem  to  have 


as 


the  legitimate  manifestation  of  the  powerj  naturally  to  the  spurs  of  the  Allegha- 


„  I 


nies,  and  descendants  of  that  noble  race  to 
this  day  make  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the 
chnrches  in  Western  Pennsylvania  and  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Eastern  Tennessee. 


Now,  as  tlie  country  and  the  Church  are 
both  moving  westward,  and  we  are  (to  use 
the  military  phrase)  to  seek  a  new  parallel, 
would  it  not  be  well  for  the  descendants  of 
those  sturdy  men  to  advance  to  the  next 
great  mountain  chain,  and  seizing  it,  to  make 
I  it  a  stronghold  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
from  which  it  can  debouch  on  the  States 
North  and  South,  and  to  the  Western  sea  ? 

We  have  much  more  to  say  on  this  subject, 
a  whole  battery  of  facts  and  figures,  geo¬ 
graphical  and  statistical,  but  only  make  the 
suggestion  now,  and  will  add  the  “  improve¬ 
ment  ”  hereafter. 


mm 


“Clieyenne,  the  Magic  City  of  the  Plains.” 

Messrs.  Editors — Leaving  the  swelter¬ 
ing  latitude  of  the  Missouri  river,  where, 
last  week,  linen  clothes  were  a  burden, 
we  were  borne  along  on  the  cars  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  onward  through 
the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Platte,  and  up¬ 
ward  at  the  rate  of  ten  feet  per  mile,  ^ 
until,  upon  reaching  this  point,  we  are  a-  ! 
mile  nearer  the  heavens  than  at  starting,  f 
In  the  evening  the  passengers  panted 
with  heat  at  the  open  car  windows.  In  , 
the  night  a  call  was  made  for  woollen  ; 
blankets,  and  in  the  morning  they  arose  ! 
*to‘put  on  shawls  and  overcoats. 

The  appearance  of  Cheyenne  from  the  | 
cars  is  that  of  a  city  of  shanties,  and  a 
further  acquaintance  confirms  this  im¬ 
pression  ;  but  it  must  be  recollected  that 
the  city  is  only  two  years  old,  and  the 
early  facilities  for  the  erection  of  build¬ 
ings  very  poor. 

The  village,  or  “Magic  City  of  the  . 
Plains,”  as  it  has  been  called — though 
presenting  so  rough  and  mean  an  appear¬ 
ance,  is  yet  a  place  of  no  mean  conse¬ 
quence,  as  its  business  statistics  for  1863 
will  show.  For  instance — Number  of  let¬ 
ters  mailed,  505,696;  received,  536,248; 
gross  sales  of  merchandize,  $17,300,000 ; 
cash  paid  for  freights,  exclusive  of  gov¬ 
ernment  freights,  $2,164,355;  cash  value 
of  lumber  sold,  $325,000 ;  average  cash 
deposited  in  banks,  $600,000 ;  Eastern 
exchange  sold  by  banks,  $16,200,000 ; 
gold  bought  by  banks,  $110,000j  names 
registered  upon  the  hotel  lists,  25,000. 


Like  all  rapidly  growing  Western 
cities,  Cheyenne  has  its  “ups  and  downs. 
Just  now  business  here  is  prostrated,  and 
the  prospects  of  the  city  somewhat  de¬ 
pressed.  Yet  as  the  commercial  centre  of 
a  large  area  of  country;  the  junction  of 
the  railroad  from  Denver  with  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad,  and  the  territorial  capi¬ 
tal  of  Wyoming,  its  prospects  are  bright 
for  the  future.  It  is  also  the  base  of 
trade,  and  commands  the  products  of 
gold,  iron,  and  coal  mines.  ^  - 

All  that  has  been  written  and  said  of 
the  exceeding  great  wickedness  of  tha 
place  is  true,  and  perhaps  the  half  has 
not  been  told ;  yet,  amidst  abounding 
worldlineas  and  vice,  there  are  a  few 
who  love  Jesus,  and  long  and  pray  for 
the  speedy  coming  of  a  better  order  of 
things.  As  in  most  of  these  far  Western 
places,  the  Methodists  started  first,  being 
closely  followed  by  the  Episcopalians. 
The  third  permanent  minister  on  the 
ground  was  the  Rev.  John  L.  Gage,  of 
our  own  Church,  and  in  a  few  weeks  after 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Davis  (Oongr^ational)  oamd 
and  commenced  work. 

The  daily  papers  (of  which  there  are 
two)  announcing  Mr.  Gage’s  first  appoint¬ 
ment  to  preach,  also  gave  notice  of  a  dog 
and  wildcat  fight  in  the  afternoon ;  and 
some  that  heard  the  gospel  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  attended  the  latter  in  the  afternoon. 

ouganization. 

Through  persevering  and  faithful  la- 
bol^amid  many  discouragements,  a  Pres¬ 
byterian  church  has  been  gathered  to¬ 
gether,  which  was  formally  organized 
yesterday.  Two  lots  for  a  building 
have  been  donated  by  the  railroad  com¬ 
pany,  and  the  little  church  are  hop¬ 
ing  that  they  may  soon  be  able  to  arise 
and  build.  The  means,  however,  must 
largely  come  from  abroad.  Who,  then, 
will  assist  the  Board  of  Church  Exten¬ 
sion  in  the  speedy  erection  of  a  suitable 
building? 

But  the  train  whistles,  and  I  must  be 
off  westward.  Sheldon  Jackson. 

Cheyenne,  Wyomir.j  Territory,  July  18,  1809. 


bi 


^  Sweet  Water  Mines,  Rocky  Mountains. 


At  one  o’clock,  A.  M.,  the  car  door 
opens,  and  the  brakeman  calls  out,  “  By- 
ran.”  Passing  out  into  the  clear  light  of 
a  full  moon,  I  was  pointed  to  the  light  of 
a  distant  lamp  as  indicating  the  location 
of  the  hotel.  Passing  by  two  liquor  sa¬ 
loon  tents,  entrance  was  made  into  a  large 
story-and-a-half  house,  made  of  unplaned 
boards.  The  office,  bar,  and  billiard- 
saloon  were  one  and  the  same.  Name 
being  registered,  the  following  invitation 
was  given  to  drink:  “Well,  Captain, 

'  have  a  regular  dodger  to  scrape  the  clam 
out  of  the  roof  of  your  mouth?”  This 
:  reminded  me  of  the  experience  of  a  mis- 
I  sionary,  who,  upon  politely  declining  to 
I  drink  with  a  stranger,  was  hotly  pursued 
I  by  the  latter,  who  declared  that  he  would 
!  “  force  it  down  his  throat,  or  pour  it  into 
his  boots.  He  should  drink,  any  how.” 

Asking  for  a  bed,  I  was  shown  into  a 
small  room  in  the  loft.  No  lock  upon 
the  door,  and  the  partition,  originally 
made  of  unseasoned  lumber,  had  shrunk 
so  far  apart  that  a  hand  could  be  insejted 
between  the  boards.  A  hole  in  the  wall, 
without  sash  or  glass,  formed  the  window. 

A  slight  examination  of  the  bed  re¬ 
vealed  the  swarming  vermin.  As  there 
was  no  chair  in  the  room,  the  onlv  choice 
was  between  the  bed  and  a  dirty 
floor.  So,  buttoning  up  the  overcoat, 
and  tying  a  handkerchief  closely  around 
the  neck,  sleep  was  sought  on  top  of  the 
bed,  but  in  vain — the  night  was  too  cold. 
Shivering  and  shaking  with  cold,  (middle 
of  July),  the  morning  was  anxiously 
awaited. 

A  MURDER. 

Passing  down  into  the  office  with  the 
first  dawn  of  day,  I  met  three  men  after 
their  morning  dram.  They  drank,  passed 
out,  and  in  half  an  hour  I  saw  one  of 
them  on  the  ground,  stiffening  in  death,  j 
stabbed  by  his  comrade.  This  has  been 

not  an  unusual  occurrence  in  that  place. 
The  first  seven  graves  in  their  cemetery 
were  filled  with  those  who  met  a  bloody 
and  violent  end. 

Bryan  is  one  of  the  stations  where  the 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  have  a  machine 
shop.  There  is  a  permanent  population 
here  of  three  hundred,  and,  in  the  past, 
entirely  without  the  gospel.  A  resident, 
himself  the  son  of  a  Presbyterian  minis¬ 
ter.  stated  his  belief  that  there  was  not  a 


community,  though  small,  is  influential. 
It  is  the  base  of  supplies  and  of  the  trade 
of  the  Sweet  Water  mines.  One  firm 
claims  to  have  paid  over  a  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  in  freights  alone.  Three 
and  four  billiard  tables,  in  one  room,  are 
nightly  occupied.  Indeed,  young  men 
from  Eastern  Christian  homes,  have  no 
where  else  to  turn  from  the  discomforts 
of  sod  or  underground  dens,  or  lodging- 
houses.  The  Rev.  M.  Hughes  of  Coriune, 
our  efficient  and  self-denying  missionary 
in  this  section,  is  the  only  minister  that 
visits  them,  and  he  is  two  hundred  miles 
away. 

THE  AMERICAN  DESERT. 

Between  six  and  seven  o’clock,  A.  M,, 
,  the  stage  started  for  Sweet  Water  mines, 
one  hundred  miles  distant.  The  road 
I  led  along  the  old  California  trail,  across 
the  American  desert.  The  whole  dis¬ 
tance  was  almost  a  level  plain,  and  yet 
the  route  across  the  summit  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  i.  e.,  though  apparently  on  a 
level  plain,  yet,  at  the  opening  of  the 
trip,  we  crossed  Green  river,  which  runs 
to  the  Pacific  ocean,  and,  at  its  close,  the 
Sweet  Water  river,  which  flows  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  Though  the  whole  way 
lay  across  a  dreary  waste  of  sand  and 
sage  brush,  yet  the  road  was  so  hard, 
(McAdemized  by  nature  and  use),  that 
we  made  over  eight  miles  an  hour,  and 
the  ever-varying  forms  of  the  mountain 
ranges,  with  their  snow-peaks,  which 
skirted  the  plain  at  a  distance  of  twenty- 
five  to  one  hundred  miles,  kept  the  mind 
interested.  The  only  abodes  were  the 
stage  stations,  every  twelve  or  fifteen 
miles,  where  horse  and  driver  dwell 
under  the  same  roof.  These  stations  are 
sometimes  covered  with  sod,  making  a 
small  fort  for  protection,  both  from  the 
I  Indians  and  the  cold. 

SOUTH  PASS  CITY. 


This  is  the  principal  settlement  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Sweet  Water  min^s.  The 
existence  of  quartz  mines  at  this  point, 
was  known  some  years  ago,  but  for  want 
of  protection  from  the  Indians,  a  settle¬ 
ment  was  not  effected  until  two  years  ago 
last  May.  Since  then,  three  villages,  or 
mining  camps,  have  sprung  up — South 
Pass  City,  Atlantic,  and  Hamilton.  The 
latter,  for  its  unusual  wickedness,  is 
sometimes  called  “  Hell’s  Delight.”  This 
settlement  is  the  only  one  in  Wyoming 
territory  off  of  the  line  of  the  Pacific  rail- 


'Toad,  and  is  expected  to  open  up  to  Betile^- 
ment  the  Wind  river  valley,  a  fine  ^agri¬ 
cultural  region,  now  in  possession  of  the 
Indians.  The  Sweet  Water  settlement 
has  a  population,  according  to  the  United 
States  census  taken  a  few  weeks  ago,  of 
seventeen  hundred.  They  confidently 
expect  five  thousand  one  year  hence.  The 
buildings  are  very  largely  made  of  pine 
logs.  Many  of  them  have  board  fronts 
and^  shingle  roofs.  The  finest  buildings, 
costing  from  four  to  six  thousand  dollars 
each,  are  for  hurdy  gurdy,  or  low  dance- 
house  establishments.  In  the  two  years 
of  settlement  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
buildings  have  been  built.  Seventy-five 
companies  will  open  mines  and  go  to  mil- 

'  ling  this  season.  Seven  mills  are  now 
running,  each  crushing,  on  an  average, 
fifteen  tons  of  quartz  per  day.  The 
quartz  is  yielding  from  twenty-five  to 
fifty  dollars  per  ton.  Five  additional 
quartz  mills  are  being  erected,  or  are  on 
their  way  from  the  East.  Every  thing  is 
yet  new  and  incomplete.  At  the  best 
hotel  in  the  place,  our  room,  twelve  feet 
square,  had  three  double  beds  in  it.  In 
the  place  of  wash-bowl  and  pitcher,  we 
had  Willow  creek,  a  beautiful  mountain 
stream,  which  ran  in  the  rear  of  the  hotel. 
We  washed  there.  Hotel  charges,  four 
dollar  per  day. 

^  Ministers  here  are  as  much  a  curiosity 
as  John  Chinaman  would  be  in  an  east¬ 
ern  village.  At  the  table,  during  meals, 
one  and  another  were  overheard  to  say, 
“Isn’t  that  a  minister?”  or,  out  upon  the 
street,  I  several  times  overheard  the  re¬ 
mark,  “  See  here,  there  goes  a  minister.” 

In  the  morning,  notices  were  posted  up 
announcing  preaching;  and  in  the  even¬ 
ing  a  boy  was  sent  around  with  a  bell, 
and  crying  out,  “  Preaching  1  Preaching  ! 
Preaching  this  evening  in  Mormon 
gulch  !”  One  gentleman  offered  his  ware- 
room  for  preaching,  which  he  cleaned  up 
for  the  purpose.  Soon  after,  a  man  came 
across  the  street  and  offered  his  dance- 
hall — a  large  cloth  tent,  twenty-five  by 
fifty  or  sixty  feet — and  seemed  quite  dis¬ 
appointed  when  he  learned  that  the  ware¬ 
house  had  been  accepted. 

THE  DYING  MINER.  \ 

Being  invited  to  visit  a  dying  young 
man  at  Atlantic  city,  I  found  him  in  a 
small  log  cabin.  It  was  a  room  perhaps 
eight  by  twelve  feet,  without  any  floor  or 
window.  A  door  occupied  one  end,  and  a 
small  fireplace  the  other.  Four  small 


poles  had  been  driven  into  tne  grounu^ f 
From  these  were  nailed  cross  bars  to  the 
logs  in  the  side  of  the  building.  Small 
poles  laid  upon  these  and  covered  with 
army  blankets  made  the  bed.  There 
were  two  of  these  along  one  side  of  the 
room.  A  table  and  a  couple  of  trunks 
occupied  the  other  side,  leaving  a  narrow 
way  through  the  centre  of  the  room. 
The  young  man  had  received  a  college 
education,  and  all  the  culture lind  refine¬ 
ment  that  the  upper  walks  of  eastern  so¬ 
ciety  could  give,  for  his  father  is  wealthy. 
But  here  he  lay  dying,  far  from  home, 
without  any  comforts  whatever.  A  com¬ 
panion  that  sat  watching  him,  and  wiping 
from  him  the  damps  of  death,  was  reading 
a  low  novel.  He  felt  its  unsuitableness, 
and  as  my  eye  fell  upon  it,  apologized, 
saying  “  He  could  obtain  no  other  read¬ 
ing.”  And  it  was  true,  as  far  as  the 
book  stores  of  the  village  were  concerned. 
Standing  by  that  dying  man,  and  preach- 
incr  Jesus,  I  knew  those  far-distant  Chris- 
tian  parents  would  cheerfully  give  a  thou¬ 
sand  dollars,  if  need  be,  to  secure  their 
dying  son  Christian  attentions.  But  if, 
in  the  place  of  an  annual  contribution  of 
twenty-five,  fifty,  or  a  hundred  dollars 
even,  to  Home  Missions,  they  had  con¬ 
tributed  one  thousand  dollars,  which  they 
could  have  done,  and  others  done  like¬ 
wise,  there  would  probably  have  been  a 
minister  to  care  for  their  son  in  both  tem¬ 
poral  and  spiritual  things  ;  and  ministers 
in  other  destitute  settlements  to  care  for 
the  living  and  dying  children  of  other 
'  Christian  parents.  No  Bible  there  for  ‘ 
his  companions  to  read  to  him  ;  no  Chris-  j 
tian  instruction,  for  when  I  met  him  his 
mind  was  clouded.  And  thus  he  passed 
away.  But  how  about  the  living  ? 

RELIGIOUS  DESTITUTION. 

The  impenitent  sons  and  daughters  of 
Presbyterian  ministers,  elders,  and  lay¬ 
men  are  there,  and  without  a  preached 
gospel.  No  denomination  of  Christians 
have  yet  made  a  beginning  there.  The 
only  preaching  ever  heard  at  South  Pass 
city,  has  been  by  Mr.  Hughes,  and  the 
round  trip  costs  him  six  hundred  miles 
travel,  two  hundred  of  which  is  by  stage. 
Must  this  state  of  things  continue  ?  Min¬ 
isters  are  ready  to  go,  and  the  Board  of 
Missions  are  ready  to  send  them.  Will 
the  Church  furnish  the  means  ? 

Brethren  in  the  ministry,  there  are 
your  own  brothers  and  sisters,  according 
to  the  flesh,  without  the  gospel.  Can 


you  know  it,  and  not  plead  with  your  peo¬ 
ple  to  remember  their  stewardship  ? 

Brethren  of  the  eldership— Christian 
parents — I  met  your  children  there,  and 
conversed  with  them.  Some  I  saw  at  the 
billiard  table,  taking  downward  steps. 
Some  at  the  bar,  and  some  at  the  low  dance 
house.  And  no  Sabbath  school,  no 
churcb,  no  minister  to  remind  them  of 
early  obligations,  to  throw  around  them 
other  influences,  and  encourage  them  in 
the  path  of  right.  They  are  frank  to 
confess  that  they  were  brought  up  differ¬ 
ently.  They  would  not,  for  any  consid¬ 
eration,  have  you  know  their  ways ;  but 
all  the  influence  around  them  is  evil,  and 
only  evil,  and  they  are  gradually  drawn 
downward.  Could  you  see  and  meet 
them  as  the  pioneer  missionary  does,  you 
yourself  would  feel  that  something  must 
be  done  at  once.  You  would  give  beyond 
your  means,  and  encourage  all  your  friends 
and  neighbors  to  do  the  same,  that  the 
Board  of  Missions  might  have  funds  to 
support  missionaries  in  such  places. 

Shall  the  hundreds  in  the  Sweet  Water 
mines  have  a  preached  gospelT^  And 
there  are  hundreds  of  other  settlements 
similarly  situated.  Shall  they  have  the 
gospel?  Or  must  your  children  (for  the 
mining  population  is  very  largely  Ameri¬ 
can),  that  come  to  the  far  West,  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  live  and  die  without  the  gospel, 
and  probably  perish  in  their  sins. 

The  objection  is  sometimes  urged  that 
mining  districts  are  not  permanent.  But 
while  the  population  is  there,  they  must 
have  the  gospel  or  perish. 

The  world  ventures  money  to  prove  the 
permanence ;  shall  not  the  Church  be 
equally  wise?  In  buildings,  quartz  mills, 
&c.,  the  world  has  expended  in  that  set¬ 
tlement  one  million  of  dollars  cash.  Shall 
not  the  Church  lay  out  three  thousand 
dollars?  One  thousand  dollars  will  build 
a  neat  log  church  with  shingle  roof;  and 
two  thousand  dollars,  in  addition  to  what 
the  people  will  do,  keep  a  minister  three 
years. 

Who  will  at  once  send  the  Board  of 
Church  Extension  one  thousand  dollars  to 
build  a  chapel  at  South  Pass  city  ?  Be- 
member  that  the  mines  are  owned  by 
eastern  capitalists,  and  that  the  gold  and 
silver  is  all  sent  east.  The  people  of  the 
mining  districts  are  poor,  and  if  they  have 
:  the  gospel  at  all,  must  very  largely  re¬ 
ceive  it  from  the  east.  Again  I  say,  your 
i  own  children  are  perishing — will  you  help  f 

I  Sreldon  Jackson.., 


Letter  from  Cheyenne. 

Cheyenne,  Y/yoming  Ter.  June,  ’69. 
Messrs.  Editors: — This  may  fitly  be  term¬ 
ed,  “  The  great  sensation  city  of  the  Plains,” 
five  hundred  and  sixteen  miles  west  of  Omaha, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Black  Hills,  or  eastern  base 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  fifty  miles  from 
their  summit.  It  has  at  present  a  very  mixed 
and  to  a  considerable  extern  transient  popu¬ 
lation  of  three  thousand,  its  principal  item  of 
stability  being  the  pretty  extensive  machine 
shops  of  the  U.  P.  R.  R,  A  railroad  is  in  con¬ 
struction  between  this  and  Denver,  in  Colorado, 
a  hundred  and  ten  miles  south,  which,  when 
finished,  will  give  its  addition  of  stability  to 
the  new  city. 

SITUATION.  • 

Cheyenne  is  situated  on  a  wide  plateau,  like 
one  of  the  steppes  of  Russia,  six  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea.  Not  a  tree  or  shrub,  not  even 
the  everlasting  sage  bush,  is  to  be  seen.  Far 
as  the  eye  can  reach  in  evcjry  direction,  it 
surveys  a  green  sward  of  what  is  termed  Buf¬ 
falo  grass— a  fine,  soft,  nutritious  herbage. 
Here  was  the  home  and  here  the  range  of 
countless  Bufi’alo  herds,  but  all  are  now  either 
slaughtered  or  driven  far  out  of  sight  by  the 
intrusion  of  the  steam  horse.  Domestic  herds 
have  not  as  yet  taken  their  place,  and  these 
acres  of  pasturage,  numbered  by  the  millions, 
go  uncropt.  The  vast  treeless  region  soon  be¬ 
comes  monotonous  to  the  eye.  The  city  seems  1 
but  a  speck  on  the  boundless  horizon. 

JOURNEY  thither.  I 

Ifhe  more  than  five  hundred  miles  of  almost  1 
airline  rail  from  Omaha  here  is  up  the  Platte  \ 
valley,  at  an  ascent  of  about  ten  feet  to  the 
mile.  A  more  delightful  ride  was  never  taken 
on  rail  car.  Vegetation  is  in  its  most  luxu¬ 
riant  condition.  As  the  valley  is  entered 
west  of  Omaha,  it  seems  as  though  some  en¬ 
chanted  veil  had  been  lifted  and  a  fairy  land 
burst  upon  the  vision.  The  valley  is  a  thous¬ 
and  miles  in  length,  the  lower  five  hundred 
being  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  wide,  skirt¬ 
ed  by  bluffs  fifty  feet  high ;  all  without  timber 
save  here  and  there  a  clump  or  lone  cotton¬ 
wood.  The  river  is  unique,  contradictory, 
and  many  would  say,  a  humbug.  Its  only 
purpose  seems  to  be  to  carry  down  to  the  Mis¬ 
souri  the  superfluous  waters  from  the  melting 
snow  on  a  long  stretch  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains.  It  is  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide, 
yet  so  shallow  with  its  swift  running  and 
muddy  water,  tip  ! 

■rrous  quicks 
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"  y  /  FORT  RUSSELL. 

Three  miles  from  Cheyenne,  and  a  beauti¬ 
ful  drive,  is  Fort  or  Camp  Kussell,  with  nu¬ 
merous  and  commodious  officers’  houses,  bar¬ 
racks,  corralls,  and  storage.  Here  Uncle 
;  Sam’s  military  agents  have,  within  the  past 
two  years,  expended  perhaps  a  million  of  the 
old  gentleman’s  extra  cash.  And  for  what  ? 
To  watch  the  Indians  ?  Nonsense.  Pay  the 
people  of  Cheyenne  a  tithe  of  this  expense, 
and  they  will  do  the  job  much  more  effective¬ 
ly.  Here  are  perhaps  a  thousand  soldiers, 
with  officers  extra,  whose  principal  business, 
according  to  the  judgment  of  the  people  here, 
is  loafing  about  the  town  and  drinking  bad 
whisky.  A  chaplain  under  pay  of  Uncle 
Sam  is  here,  an  Episcopalian,  of  course,  yet  I 
learn  that  for  a  long  time  no  religious  service 
has  been  held  at  the  post,  although  quite  a 
number  of  officers’  families  are  also  here. 
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RELIGIOUS  CONDITION  AND  PROSPECTS. 

By  request  of  our  Church  Extension  Com¬ 
mittee,  a  brief  stop  has  been  made  and  a  Sab¬ 
bath  spent  in  Cheyenne,  in  order  to  report  its 
condition  and  wants.  A  Catholic  church  and 
parsonage  are  in  full  operation.  A  neat  Epis¬ 
copal  church  has  been  erected,  in  which  I 
find  a  former  acquaintance,  a  quiet  High 
churchman,  ministering.  The  Methodists 
have  an  organization  and  a  stationed  minister, 
with  prospective  house  of  worship.  A  Con¬ 
gregational  minister  has  lately  come,  and  is 
organizing  a  small  society.  The  Old  School 
Presbyterian  Church  Extension  Committee 
ha-  also  sent  a  young  man  here  a  month  since, 
who  is  laboring  with  hopeful  prospects  for  an 
organization,  and  the  erection  of  a  church 
building,  with  eastern  help. 

I  Preached  on  Sabbath  evening  to  a  united 
‘  meeting  of  Presbyterians,  Congregationalists 
and  Methodists ;  quite  a  large  and  attentive 
audience.  Cheyenne  at  present  needs  no  ad¬ 
ditional  missionary.  A.  M.  Stewart. 


the  time  is  noio.  The  population  is  rushing 
on  with  amazing  rapidity,  and  will  he  soon 
far  in  advance  of  all  the  efforts  to  meet  their 
spiritual  wants.  • 


T 


A  meeting  was  called  on  Thursday 
-  evening  last  at  the  office  of  Dr.  Russell 
I  to  consider  the  propriety  of  ereo  ting  a 
i  Presbyterian  church  in  this  city,  at  this 
I  lime.  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson  Suporin- 
I  tendont  of  Missions  who  was  present,  ad- 
I  dm  ss cd  the  meeltng  and  pledged  a  dona- 
i  tion  of  $5,000  towards  iis  erection’,  from 


IM 


I  friends  in ^the,E:i5t.  Tue  meeting  then 
i  decided  to  go  on  with  the  project,  and  the 
i  following  vrere  appeinted  : 
i  Committee  on  obtaining  lot — Gov. 

I  Campbell,  W.  W.  Slaughter‘  S.  A 
i  Scriber. 


!  Committeoon  Church  building — Dr.  Rus-* 
sell,  Chas.  R.  Duel,  Rov.  John  L.  Gage, 

F.  Thompson. 

!  Committee  on  Subscription — S.  A. 
i  Scriber,  preshaw,  W.  W.  Corlett, 
iGcn.  Lee^'^Curtis,  E.  P.  Johnson. 

I  Rev.  John  L.  Gage  wnll  continuo  as  pas- 
i  tor  of  the  Gliurch  to  be  organized.  W  e 
hope  all  will  favor  the  enterprise  who  are  ) 
interested  in  the  growth  of  our  city.  V 
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The  Want  op  the  Hour. — Rev.  Sheldon 
Jackson  (500  Broadway)  makes  a  strong 
appeal  to  the  Presbyterians  for  immediate 
aid  to  build  churches  along  the  line  of  the 
Pacific  Railroad  and  the  great  mining  re-^ 
gions  of  the  West.  Ho  is  the  Secretary  to 
whom  this  work  is  committed,  and  as  ho 
goes  among  the  churches  and  calls  upon  in¬ 
dividuals,  let  him  bo  liberally  and  kindly 
received,  for  his  work  is  a  mighty  one,  and 
it  must  bo  mot.  The  facts  sw 


C  heyenne  June  4,  18G9. 

Ax  Jmpop-taxt  ^Movement. _ 

lliG  IRc^  .  Snoldoii  .Jackson,  Siiporin- 
teiidoiit  of  Jh’esbyteriaii  Missions  for 
the  Kortliwest,  is  now  in  the  city, 
and  prepared  to  oiler  substantial  aid 
towards  the  siieedy  erection  of  aii- 
otlier  cbiirch  building.  He  will  lay 
his  plans  ]>efore  our  citizens  at  a 
public  meeting  to  be  held  tliis  eve¬ 
ning  in  the  office  of  I)r.  Itussell, 
promptly  at  eight  o’clock.  Those 
inteiestcd  in  tlie  planting’  of  a  I^res- 
byterian  (Tiircli,  and  all  property 
holders,  business  men  and  citizens 


interest'd  in  the  welfare  of  the  city 
are  particularly  invited  to  bo  pres¬ 


ent 


Wyoming. — Cheyenne. — Messrs.  Got. 
J.  A.  Campbell,  W.  W.  Corbett,  A.  C. 
Snyder,  James  Drooney  and  Frank  Allen 
are  the  new  Board  of  Trustees.  The 
church  is  growing,  f 
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OUR  CHICAGO  LETTER. 

THE  CHUROH  ON  THE  PACIFIC 
RAIIiROAD, 


Yesterday  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson, 

C  Mission  ary  Secretary  for  the  Great 
West,  passed  through  Chicago,  en 
voute  for  St.  Ijouis,  where  he  means, 
to  make  the  Board  of  Church  Ex¬ 
tension  the  base  of  his  operations, 
though  not  quite  exclusively.  He 
has  been  locating  missionaries  a 
Omaha,  Cheyenne,  Ogden  and  other 
points  of  importance  along  this  great 
highway,  and  is  inquiring  after  mis¬ 
sionaries  for  others.  The  men  need 
ed  for  this  service  must  be  men  of 
faith,  bodily  energy,  and  a  slight 
dash  of  Methodist  extemporaneous¬ 
ness.  The  miners,  teamsters,  traders 
and  settlers  along  this  route  acquire 
a  certain  promptness  of  thought  and 
action,  which  is  scarcely  respectful 
to  a  member  of  the  Slow-Coach  Co. 
Indeed,  the  revolutions  of  a  week  in 
one  of  these  new  cities  would  leave 

such  a  person  hopelessly  behind.  In 

every  one  of  these  cities,  and  of  the 
others  which  he  hopes  to  reach  from 
them,  he  has  found  church  members 
ready  to  welcome  him;  and  minis¬ 
ters’  sons  and  sons-in-law,  who  per¬ 
haps  had  supposed  at  home  that  they 
had  too  much  of  a  good  thing,  now 
convinced  by  a  year  or  two’s  resi¬ 
dence  on  the  frontier  that  the  Church 
of  God  is,  after  all,  the  well-spring 
of  happiness.  All  these  are  new 
men,  however,  working  hard  for  a 
living.  The  farmers  aloug  the  line 
have  not  got  a  crop  yet,  and  the  me¬ 
chanics  and  traders  are  only  estab¬ 
lishing  themselves  in  business.  The 
proportion  of  Christians  to  the  popu¬ 
lation  is  much  smaller  than  in  our 
settled  States. 

When  I  inquired  of  Mr.  Jackson 
how  he  proposed  to  sustain  the  mis- 
^  sionaries  at  the  twelve  points  along 


H;he  road  whi^  he  had  mapped,  titty 
ito  one  hundred  miles  apart,  he  re¬ 
plied  that  the  Board  granted  five  or 
six  hundred  dollars  for  each  man, 
and  that  three  men  would  occupy 
twelve  places,  preaching  once  a 
month  at  each  place. 

“What  is  the  fare  along  the  line?” 

“We  get  clergymen’s  half-fare — 
three  and  a  half  cents  a  mile,  or  sev¬ 
en  cents  for  the  double  trip.” 

“How  much  will  the  missionary 
pay  for  his  board?” 

“Three  dollars  a  day  at  the  hotels ; 
ten  or  twelve  dollars  a  week  at 
boarding-houses.” 

“His  board,  then,  will  absorb  all 
his  salary.  Does  the  Board  pay  his 
railroad  fare  on  his  preaching  trips?” 

“Ho;  the  Board  makes  no  allow¬ 
ance  but  the  yearly  grant.” 

“Then  it  acts  unscripturally.  Who 
goeth  a  warfare  at  his  own  charges? 
And  besides,  how  can  a  missionary 
(who  has  no  money  travel  to  preach 
in  any  place  beyond  his  own  resi¬ 
dence?” 

f  “I  tell  them  to  go,  and  to  draw  on 
me  for'  the  funds.” 

“But  how  do  you  obtain  them?” 

/  “I  either  go  East  and  make  repre¬ 
sentations  of  the  necessity  of  the 
case  to  generous  friends  of  the 
Church,  or  write  and  draw  on  them 
for  the  needful  amount;  else  the 
evangelization  of  the  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road  would  never  begin,  so  far  as 
our  branch  of  the  Church  is  con¬ 
cerned.” 

“What  provision  have  you  for 
places  of  worship?” 

“Sometimes  we  have  the  use  of  a 
school-house  once  in  two  weeks  al¬ 
ternately  with  TJniversalists  and 
Spiritualists.  In  another  place  we 
rent  a  hall,  separated  by  a  thin 
screen  from  a  bar-room,  where  the 
bar  is  in  full  operation,  and  the 
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with  the  sermon;  and  in  theTmcTBt 
of  low  dance-houses.  A  few  Sabbaths 
ago  a  large  part  of  the  audience  left 
to  attend  a  dog  and  wild-cat  fight 
going  on  next  door.  Wo  must  have 
some  kind  of  buildings  for  church 
purposes,  free  from  such  associa¬ 
tions;  for  it  is  impossible  to  secure 
attention  or  reverence  in  worship 
with  such  surroundings;” 

“Ought  not  the  Board  of  Church 
Extension  to  take  hold  at  once  of 
these  places,  run  up  cheap  taberna¬ 
cles,  and  go  before  the  public  with 
such  a  claim?  Surely  our  churches 
generally  would  respond  to  it.” 

?  “I  hope  they  will.  But  if  they 
will  not,  I  am  determined  to  go  on 
on  my  own  responsibility,  buy  the 
lumber  on  credit,  and  ask  the  friends 
of  missions  for  the  money.  If  we 
miss  the  present  opportunity  of 
planting  the  Presbyterian  Church 
along  this  great  thoroughfare,  we 
shall  never  retrieve  the  lost  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  influence ;  and  if  we  delay 
only  two  months,  we  shall  lose  this 
seed-time.” 

Such  is  the  substance  of  my  con¬ 
versation  with  Mr.  Jackson.  His 
views  are  confirmed  by  members  of 
my  own  church,  and  by  other  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  have  explored  the  road 
for  business  purposes.  My  own  con¬ 
victions  and  experiences  correspond 
with  theirs.  A  work  may  bo  done 
for  Christ  this  season,  in  planting 
churches  in  the  leading  cities  of  the 
route,  which  can  never  afterward  bo 
accomplished.  The  first  church  h^ 
the  influence. 

This  conversation  suggests  the  im¬ 
perative  necessity  of  such  changes 
in  our  Domestic  Missionary  plans  as 
shall  enable  the  Board  to  adapt  them¬ 
selves  to  the  railroad  system.  These 
Boards  were  constituted  for  the  days 
of  the  saddle  and  canal-boat,  and 
stage-coach,  and  for  the  slow  growth 
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of  ax-hewn  settlements  advancing . 
the  frontier  fourteen  miles  a  year. 
When  the  frontier  advanced  to  the 
prairie  the  progress  of  settlement 
speedily  left  our  department  of  the 
Church  far  behind,  and  gave  the 
pre-emption  of  the  principal  cities 
i  to  other  denominations.  The  ap- 
^  pearance  of  the  Presbyterian  church¬ 
es  m  one  of  these  cities,  as  contrast¬ 
ed  with  those  of  the  Baptists,  Meth¬ 
odists,  Congregationalists  orUniver- 
salists,  leaves  no  doubt  which  has 
secured  the  cream  of  society.  But 
in  the  new  railroad  civilization  tar¬ 
diness  is  even  more  despised,  and  a 
denomination  which  allows  to  others 
a  year  or  two’s  start  virtually  relin¬ 
quishes  the  cities. 

It  is  self-evident  that  our  present 
system  of  Domestic  Missions  is  not 
adapted  to  such  great  movements  as 
our  railroad  enterprises.  That  the 
Presbyterian  Church  is  prepared  to 
relinquish  her  right  to  march  in  the 
front  rank  of  Christ’s  army  can  not 
be  for  a  moment  supposed.  A  mod¬ 
ification  of  her  missionary  system, 
then,  is  a  necessity.  The  very  first 
work  of  the  united  Assembly  must 
be  this  modification.  i 

But  what  changes  are  necessary, 
and  how  are  they  to  be  wisely  and 
promptly  effected? 

To  this  I  reply:  It  is  impossible 
to  describe  them  to  any  person  who ! 
has  not  visited  the  railroad  region. ' 
The  state  of  society,  and  the  modes ; 
of  thought  and  business  are  so  dif- : 
ferent  from  those  of  the  staid  Penn- 1 
sylvanians  who  manage  our  mis¬ 
sions,  that  they  would  only  regard 
me  as  a  fanatic  were  I  to  suggest 
ideas  which  would  occur  spontane¬ 
ously  to  themselves  during  a  visit 
to  the  country.  I  therefore  propose 
that  our  missionary  bishops  shall 
make  a  visitation  of  their  dioceses. 
Let  the  whole  United  O.  S.  and  N. 


S.  Boards  of  Missions,  and  those  of 
Church  ITxtension,  with  a  select 
number  of  the  leading  laymen  and 
clergy  of  Mew  York,  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  St. 
Bouis,  etc.,  be  invited  to  make  the 
V  journey  to  the  Pacific  Coast  along 
the  line  of  the  road,  stopping  and 
holding  revival  meetings  at  the  lead¬ 
ing  towns,  after  the  manner  of  the 

Christian  Commission  last  year _ 

meetings  blessed  of  God  to  the  con¬ 
version  of  hundreds  of  souls.  Then 
on  their  return  let  them  branch  into 
I  delegations,  stop  over  night  at  the 
principal  cities,  hold  public  meet¬ 
ings,  and  rouse  up  the  sleeping 
Church  to  the  work  which  God  calls 
her  to  do,  and  take  subscriptions 
for  the  evangelization  of  the  Great 
American  Basin. 

The  railroads,  if  they  understand 
their  own  interests,  should  pass  such 
a  delegation  free;  and  there  are  men 
on  the  Boards,  or  who  should  be  on 
them,  who  could  secure  this.  But 
suppose  the  Boards  were  to  expend 
$30,000  as  the  cost  of  the  expenses 
of  a  delegation  of  a  hundred  men,  it 
would  be  the  best  missionary  ex¬ 
penditure  they  ever  made.  They 
would  receive  from  the  increased  in 
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01  personal  visitation.  ^ 

our  metropolitan  clergy,  and  our 
merchants,  and  the  members  of  our 
Boards  of  Missions  out  into  the 
Great  West,  and  they  will  fall  into 
sympathy  with  our  Lord,  who  “see¬ 
ing  the  multitudes  had  compassion 
on  them,  for  they  were  as  sheep 
without  a  shepherd.”  E.  P. 

June  25,  1869. 


OUK  CHICAGO  LETTER. 

the  BuARD  op  MISSIONS’  VISITA¬ 
TION. 


The  Chicago  Presbytery  (M.  S.) 
met  on  Tuesday  evening,  in  Calvary 
Church,  to  install  Eev.  Daniel  Lord 
there.  The  Eev.  Willis  Lord,  D.  D., 
preached  the  sermon  from  Eev.  i.  20 
showing  clearly  the  meaning  of  the 
term  angel  of  the  Church,  as  denot¬ 
ing  simply  a  message-bearer,  and  con¬ 
veying  no  prelatical  authority,  nor 
nny  authority  whatever,  save  that 
of  delivering  his  message,  and  illus¬ 
trating  the  high  functions  of  the 
ministry  as  stars,  and  of  the  church¬ 
es  as  candlesticks  for  the  illumina- 
■  tion  of  mankind.  Eev.  A.  Mitchell 
gave  the  charge  to  the  pastor,  and 
Eev.  E.  W.  Patterson,  D.  D.,  the 
charge  to  the  people;  both  charges 


terest  of  these  men  and  their  church-  abounding  in  practical  sense  and 
es  a  hundred  fold  that  expenditure.  Christian  unction.  From  the  drift 
(One  leading  Philadelphia  minister,  population  southward  this  church, 
invalided  in  Minnesota,whose  church  located  on  22d  Street,  occupies  one 
had  contributed  little  to  the  Board  of  the  most  important  positions  in 
for  some  years,  increased  its  contri-  city. 

bution  $1,000  on  his  representation  l^ov.  Sheldon  Jackson  addressed 
of  what  his  eyes  had  seen  in  that  Presbytery  on  the  importance 
State.  Another  leading  metropoli-  of  the  Boards  of  Missions  of  the 
tan  minister,  allured  into  a  deer  Bresbyterian  Church  occupying  the 
shooting  expedition  on  the  frontier,  whole  line  of  the  Pacific  Eailroadat 
told  his  people  some  facts  on  his  re-  once.  Presbytery  directed  Eev.  E. 
turn,  whereupon  one  lady  of  his  con-  Patterson,  D.  D.,  to  write  to  the 
jgregation  increased  her  donation  to  Committee  of  Missions  of  the  JM.  S. 
the  Board  $500,  and  built  a  church  Church,  urging  the  necessity  of  a 
destitute  village  costing  het  ^IsHution  of  the  whole  region  of  the 
^  Therefore  I  urge  the  point 


in  a 

$5,000. 
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Great  West,  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  by 
^ the  whole  Committee,  and  by  as 
many  of  the  leading  laymen  and 
ministers  of  the  Church  in  the  East 
as  possible.  This  he  willingly  en¬ 
gaged  to  do,  as  he  feels  the  necessity 
of  waking  up  the  Church  to  greater 
exertion  in  Homo  Missionary  work. 

A  letter  was  received  from  Den¬ 
ver,  Colorado,  asking  the  Presby¬ 
tery  to  appoint  a  committee  to  or¬ 
ganize  a  church  there,  and  install 
Rev.  E.  P.  Wells  as  their  pastor. 
Mr.  Jackson  stated  that  the  two  N. 
S.  and  two  O.  S.  ministers  who  were 
in  Colorado  intended  to  ask  the  No¬ 
vember  General  Assembly  to  con¬ 
stitute  them  into  a  Presbytery. 

The  Presbytery  of  Chicago  (O.  S.) 
met  at  Hebron,  on  Wednesday  even¬ 
ing,  to  ordain  Eev.  G.  L.  Spining 
there.  Rev.  Mr.  Blackburn,  D.  D., 
preached  the  sermon;  Rev.  T.  C. 
Kirkwood  proposed  the  questions; 
Rev.  AVillis  Lord,  D.  D.,  gave  the 
charge  to  the  pastor,  and  Rev.  R. 
Patterson,  D.  D.,  the  charge  to  the 
people.  Notwithstanding  the  difii- 
cult  traveling,  owing  to  the  wetness 
of  the  season,  and  the  darkness  of 
the  night,  the  church  was  well  filled 
with  a  deeply  attentive  audience, 
most  of  whom  had  never  witnessed 
an  ordination,  but  all  deeply  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  solemnity  of  the 
services. 

Rev.  R.  L.  Adams  was  received 
from  the  Presbytery  of  Cedar,  Iowa, 
accepted  a  call  from  Harvard,  Ill., 
and  a  committee  of  Presbytery  was 
appointed  to  install  him  there  on 
the  third  Sabbath  of  July. 

Rev.  C.  E.  Ryder  was,  at  his  own 
request,  dismissed  to  the  Presbytery 
of  Schuyler. 

The  Moderator,  Dr.  Patterson,  and 
the  Clerk,  Dr.  Blackburn,  were  di¬ 
rected  to  write  to  the  Secretary  and 
influential  friends  of  our  Domestic 


Missions,  urging  the  importance  oT 
the  proposed  Missionary  Visitation 
of  the  Great  West  in  September,  and 
of  energetic  efforts  to  raise  $500,000 
for  the  extension  of  the  Church  upon 
their  return. 

Some  reasons  for  immediate  action 
are — 

1.  The  railroad  companies  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  grant  church  and  mission 
sites  all  along  the  line  to  such  church¬ 
es  as  will  promptly  occupy  them.  The 
Baptist  Mission  Committee  have  al¬ 
ready  taken  the  field  in  this  good 
work.- 

2.  Satan  has  already  taken  posses¬ 
sion  of  all  points  along  the  lino.  The 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  Church 
going  out  on  business,  or  to  settle, 
have  no  place  of  meeting  or  of  shel- 

'  ter,  save  the  bar-room  and  billiard- 
room  of  the  saloon,  filled  with  the 
vilest  of  both  sexes,  and  reeking 
with  tobacco,  whisky,  lewdness  and 
profanity.  There  are  no  private  pal  ¬ 
lors  accessible,  because  as  yet  house- 
room  does  not  exist.  There  is  no 
school-room,  reading-room,  or  lec¬ 
ture-room  of  any  kind  in  most  of  the 
new  towns,  nothing  save  the  syna¬ 
gogue  of  Satan — the  saloon.  The 
Church  must  do  the  whole  work  of 
Christian  civilization,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  army;  only  here  we  have  not 
the  powerful  restraint  of  military 
discipline  in  aid  of  law  and  order. 
It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  state 
of  society  in  these  mining  camps  and 
towns.  It  must  be  seen  and  felt.  In 
no  other  way  can  our  Board  of  Mis¬ 
sions  realize  the  situation. 

3.  A  combination  of  colportage, 
preaching,  church  building  and  itin¬ 
erating  is  demanded  here,  which  our 
present  subdivided  system  of  Boards 
fails  to  supply,  and  which  can  be 
met  in  no  way  but  by  a  wise  choice 
of  traveling  secretaries,  with  ample 
funds  at  their  disposal,  and  large  - 
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discretionary  powers  to  act  on  their 
I  own  personal  responsibilit;y  .  There 
are  neither  materials  for  consulting 
committees,  nor  time  to  consult  them, 
in  the  places  where  action  is  most 
necessary.  Our  Board  would  not  be- 
ilieve  this  until  they  saw  the  locali- 
ities  with  their  own  eyes,  and  con¬ 
versed  with  the  people.  One  even¬ 
ing  spent  in  any  of  these  towns 
would  give  them  ideas  never  dis¬ 
cussed  in  any  of  their  meetings,  nor 
in  the  General  Assembly. 

4.  The  ordinary  expenditure  of 
the  Board  is  as  incapable  of  meeting 
this  call  of  God  as  the  ordinary  ex- 
jpense  of  keeping  the  streets  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia  paved  is  sufficient  to  build 
janother  Pacific  Eailroad.  We  must 
|have  an  extraordinary  contribution 
prom  our  churches  for  this  unprece- 
[dented  work;  and  we  need  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  agency  to  collect  it. 
Half  a  million  of  dollars — a  dollar 
for  every  member  of  the  Church — 
is  no  great  sum  for  the  Presbyterian 
Church  to  give  for  such  a  work.  Our 
people  will  not  refuse  it  if  they  see 
we  are  in  earnest  in  asking  it,  and 
that  we  mean  to  expend  it  on  this 
great  enterprise. 

5.  The  railroad  companies  will 
give  facilities  for  a  great  missionary 
movement  which  has  life  in  it.  The 
moral  effect  along  the  line  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  Christian  merchants  and  citv 

%/ 

ministers  leaving  their  business,  not 
to  go  gold-gambling,  or  silver-pros¬ 
pecting,  or  sight-seeing,  but  soul- ! 
saving,  would  be  more  powerful  than 
a  year’s  ordinary  preaching.  Asleep- 
'  ing  church  dandling  along  and  send- 
j  ing  out  half  a  dozen  missionaries 
!  along  such  a  great  national  under¬ 
taking,  under  the  motive  of  taking 
possession  of  it  for  Christ,  is  only  a 
daughing-stock  to  earnest  world- ; 
lings.  Ought  they  to  banish  their 
common  sense  and  believe  us  in 


earnest  while  we  trifle  in  this  way 
We  must  raise  and  expend  $500,- 
000  in  evangelistic  work  along  the 
Pacific  Eailroad  before  the  snow 
falls,  unless  the  Presbyterian  Church 
proves  untrue  to  her  great  commis¬ 
sion  to  establish  our  blessed  JLord’s 
dominion  from  sea  to  sea,  and  from 
the  river  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

E.  P. 

July  2,  1869. 


THE  MEN  EOE  THE  TIMES. 

Eds.  Presbyter: 

“  E.  P.”  in  writing  of  the  min¬ 
isters  who  are  to  occupy  important 
posts  in  the  West,  says:  “  The  men 
needed  for  this  service  must  be  men 
of  faith,  bodily  energy  and  a  slight 
dash  of  Methodist  extemporaneous¬ 
ness.  The  miners,  teamsters,  traders 
and  settlers  along  this  route  acquire 
a  certain  promptness  of  thought 
and  action  which  is  scarcely  re¬ 
spectful  to  a  member  of  the  Slow 
Coach  Co.” 

ISTow  this  is  most  true.  But  after 
all  are  not  the  people  of  Ohio  made 
up  of  “  miners,  teamsters  and 
traders;”  and  is  it  expected  that 
they  will  sit  patiently  while  Mr. 
Slow  Coach  reads  his  dull  essay 
from  behind  a  high  pulpit  set  in  a 
recess  so  as  to  cut  off  all  sympathy 
Ibetween  himself  and  hearers?  What-  \ 
Wer  the  teachers  of  our  ministers 
may  say — whatever  the  rising  min¬ 
istry  may  think — the  hearers  and 
|the  world  know,  that  those  who  in 
the  next  thirty  years  are  to  move 
the  hearts  and  win  the  souls  will  | 
be  the  men  who,  getting  near  the 
people,  talk  to  and  labor  with  them. 
Only  live  men  will  be  likely  to  suc- 
iceed  in  the  stirring  future  just 
ahead. 

!  As  to  erecting  new  churches  in 
the  West,  mentioned  by  “  E.  P.,”  it 
seems  to  me  that  now  is  the  auspi- 
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•^ious  time  to  help;  and  I  propose 
'  as  a  kind  of  thank-offering  for  re¬ 
union  to  give  this  year  $100,  instead 
of  $5,  as  heretofore.  Are  there  not 
10,000  men  in  the  united  church 
who  can,  without  inconvenience,  doi 
the  same  thing? 

Anti-Slow  Coach. 


CHICAGO  PRESBYTERY. 


The  Chicago  Presbytery  met  in 


Woodstock,  the  county-seat  of  Mc¬ 
Henry  county,  on  Tuesday,  the  14th 
inst.,  and  was  opened  with  a  sermon 
by  the  Moderator,  Dr.  Patterson, 
from  Phil,  i.  27,  28,  in  which  he  con¬ 
sidered,  1.  The  Faith  in  the  Gospel; 
2.  The  Formidable  Opposition  of  its 
Adversaries;  3.  The  Necessity  of 
Union  thus  imposed  on  Christians. 

Bro.  Campbell,  of  Mantino,  was 
elected  Moderator;  Pev.  T.  C.  Kirk¬ 
wood,  Assistant  Clerk. 

Eev.  W.  W.  Faris,  who  has  been 
for  some  time  ministering  with  great 
energy  and  acceptance  to  the  Twen¬ 
ty-eighth  Street  Church,  was  dis¬ 
missed  to  the  new  Presbytery,  to  be 


Bro.  Faris,  if  1  mlsta 
meet  the  case.  But  it  is  impossible 
for  him  and  Bro.  Jackson,  and 
the  young  brethren  who  have  gone 
to  the  front,  to  be  collecting  money 
in  Chicago  and  Cincinnati,  and 
preaching  the  gospel  at  the  Pacific 
Railroad  at  the  same  time.  M^ll 
not  our  brethren  who  have  any 
money  to  give  for  this  great  national 
gospel  work  remit  without  waiting 
"  for  personal  solicitation,  and  thus 
double  the  value  of  their  donations. 
Last  week  I  received  a  letter  from 
gentleman  in  Springfield,  Ohio, 
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i  asking  how  he  could  send  a  hundred 


j  dollars  to  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson  for 
\the  railroad  work.  I  beg  to  say 
that,  though  my  correspondence  is 
very  large,  I  will  hold  myself  pre¬ 
pared  to  reply  to  any  number  of 
such  letters.  To  those  who  wish  to 
address  him  direct,  however,  I  would 
say  his  address  is  Council  Bluffs, 
Iowa.  Remit  by  post-ofiico  order, 
or  draft.  Remember  that. a  hundred 
dollars  now  will  do  a  work  which 
can  not  be  done  with  a  thousand 


next  year.  If  you  have  only  ten 

formed  on  the  Pacific  Railroad,  to 

dollars,  send  it;  and  pray  for  the 
preachers  in  the  picket  line. 


take  charge  of  the  church  at  Chey 
enne.  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson  writes 
me  that  the  prospects  of  the  infant  I 
church  there  are  promising,  if  it 
be  only  nurtured  a  little;  and  that 
some  humble  shelter  for  the  minis¬ 
ter’s  family  is  absolutely  indispens¬ 
able  as  a  condition  of  occupying 
the  place.  He  recommends  Bro. 
Paris  to  try  to  raise  the  cost  of  the 
parsonage  before  he  comes  out  to 
Cheyenne.  This  is  the  sort  of  work 
wo  must  train  our  Western  students 
to, — to  build  their  own  churches 
and  parsonages,  to  go  round  from 
house  to  house  and  ask  the  people  to 
church,  to  kindle  the  fires,  and  light 
the  lamps,  and  ring  the  bell,  and 
then  preach  the  gospel  to  people 
whoso  chief  end  is  to  make  money. 


A  GOOD  SUMMER  S  WORK. 


We  have  all  read,  with  deep  interest, 
the  letters  of  the  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson, 
from  the  western  plains  and  mountains, 
as  they  have  appeared  in  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian.  Commencing  his  work  under  the 
appointment  of  the  Presbyteries  of  Fort 
Dodge,  Desmoines,  and  Missouri  River,  as 
Superintendent  of  Preshyteriai  Missions 
for  Central  and  Western  low’a,  Nebraska, 
Dakota,  Wyoming,  Montana,  and  Utah, 
Mr.  Jackson  was  subsequently  appointed, 
by  the  Board  of  Domestic  Missions,  Dis¬ 
trict  Missionary  for  Nebraska,  Wyoming, 
and  Colorado.  In  the  prosecution  of  his 
important  work  he  has,  since  the  first  of 
March  last,  organized  fourteen  churches; 
secured  places  for,  and  set  at  work, 
eighteen  ministers  and  licentiates,  and 
supplied  thirty  four  destitute  fields  with 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel.  In  accom-  I 
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plishing  these  results  he  has  travelled 
over  sixteen  thousand  miles — fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  of  which  were  by  stage.  He  must 
be  a  diligent  and.  faithful  worker  of  whom 
such  a  record  can  be  written.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  such  a  summer’s  work  will  as¬ 
sume  pretty  vast  proportions  when  viewed 
from  some  sunny  hill  in  heaven  a  thou¬ 
sand  years  hence.  They  will  expand 
wonderfully  as  eternity  rolls  on. 


ANOTHER  CONVENTION. 


— We  liiul  tlie  plea.sure  of  a  call 
this  morning  from  Rev.  E.  S.  Davis, 
who  has  lately  arrived  here  to  take 
pastoral  charge  of  the  Congregation¬ 
al  Church  of  Cheyenne.  Through 
the  kindness  of  a  friend  we  are 
l)laced  in  possession  of  some  facts  of 
interest,  connected  with  the  life  of 
Mr.  D.,  and  which  will  be  read  with 
])leasure  by  the  members  of  the 
church  here  as  well  as  otliers.  .  Mr. 
Davis’  former  place  of  residence  Avas 
Illinois.  He  Avas  intimately  con¬ 
nected  Avith  the  Avar  for  the  Union, 
leaAung  College  at  the  end  of  the  So¬ 
phomore  year,  Avlien  he  entered  the 
serAuce  as  a  priA'ate  in  the  Fiity-sec- 
oiid  Illinois  Infantry.  He  AV'as 
wounded  AAdiiie  carrying  the  flag,  at 
Shiloh,  and  on  his  return  to  duty 
AA^as  promoted  to  Second  Lieutenant. 
He  Avas  on  staff  duty  as  Inspector 
General  in  1863,  and  mustering  offi¬ 
cer  in  1864.  He  participated  in  the 
Atlanta  campaign,  and  Sherman’s 
“march  to  the  sea,”  and  Avas  again 
promoted  from  First  Lieutenant  to 
the  command  of  the  regiment,  and 
remained  at  its  head  through  the 
Carolina  campaign.  Mr.  Duaus  com¬ 
pleted  his  collegiate  course  in  1866, 
and  has  noAV  just  finished  a  three 
years’  course  in  the  Chicago  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary.  jMr.  D.  aatis  en- 
conraged  to  come  to  this  city  upon 
the  joint  invitation  of  the  Presbyte- 
riaii  and  Congregational  element 
here,  and  a  meeting  will  be  held  in 
the  school  house,  next  Saturday  ev^e- 
ning,  at  half-past  seven,  toAvhich  all 
are  invited  Avho  are  interested  in  the 
organization  of  a  Congregational 
church  and  the  erection  of  a  house  of 
worship.  The  friends  of  the  moAre- 
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evangelical  organization  of  Chris¬ 


tians  as  a  church  of  Christ,  cordially 
invite  all  such  belicAxirs,  of  AvhateAr- 
er  name  or  denomination,  avIio  have 
not  noAV  a  church  home  in  Chey¬ 
enne,  to  find  one  Avith  them  in  the 
oiganization  about  to  be  formed.. 

RAWLINGS. 


Passing  by  Wasatch  and  Bryan,  where 


there  has  been  occasional  Presbyterian 
preaching  during  the  summer,  with  our 
laces  eastward,  we  arrive  at  Rawlings. 

This  is  the  location  of  one  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  shops  of  the  Pacific  Railroad,  a 
handsome  and  substantial  stone  struc¬ 
ture,  with  improved  machinery.  During 
last  winter,  as  many  as  seven  or  eight 
hundred  workmen  were  employed.  This 
force  is  now  reduced  until  the  names  of 
not  over  thirty  or  forty  are  on  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  pay  roll.  A  cleanly  kept  yard 
and  two  fountains  in  front  of  the  shops 
add  attractiveness  to  the  view.  The  rail¬ 
road  has  also  erected  here  a  handsome 
and  comfortable  hotel  for  the  convenience 
of  its  passengers.  High  up  in  the  moun¬ 
tains,  with  every  variety  of  scenery,  cool, 
invigorating  air,  and  the  attentions  of  our 
landlord,  Mr.  Swain,  and  his  bride,  (a 
sister  in  Christ,)  it  would  make  a  delight¬ 
ful  summer  resort.  With  the  exception 
of  a  few  saloons  and  the  large  store  of 
Hall  Brothers,  the  place  is  occupied  by 
the  employees  of  the  railroad  company. 
Mr.  W.  C.  Wilson,  master  mechanic  in 
charge  of  the  company’s  shops,  is  a  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Presbyterian,  his  relatives  being 
connected  with  Dr.  Gray’s  church,  Easton. 
One  of  the  mechanics  is  a  grandson  of  Dr. 
Leonard  Wood  of  Andover,  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  First  church,  St.  Louis. 

On  Sabbath,  August  8th,  Divi^'e  ser¬ 
vice  was  held  in  the  dining-room  of  the 
hotel,  a  large  arm  chair  being  placed  upon 
a  dining-table  for  the  minister;  but  not 
being  aspiring,  he  chose  to  stand  on  a 
level  with  his  audience.  In  the  evening, 
service  was  held  in  the  parlor,  and  the 
Presbyterian  church  of  Rawlings  organ¬ 
ized  with  six  members.  A  gentleman 
interested  in  the  Pacific  Railroad  offered 
one  thousand  dollars  towards  a  chapel,  a 
subscription  and  building  committee  was 
appointed,  and  Rawlings  expects  soon  to 
have  its  first  church  building.  _  As  no 
other  church  is  represented  at  this  point, 
our  little  church  absorbed  the^  whole 
Christian  element  of  the  community.  A 
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tSabbath-school  library  has  been  orderea, 
and  the  school  will  soon  be  commenced. 
Who  will  send  them  a  bell,  melodeon,  or 
communion  service? 

LARAMIE. 

Laramie  is  situated  on  the  Laramie 
Plains,  a  level  stretch  of  country  sixty  by 
ninety  miles  in  extent,  and  hemmed  in 
upon  the  north  and  east  by  the  Black 
Hills,  and  on  the  west  by  the  great  snow 
range. 

The  sage  desert  has  been  passed,  and 
the  eye  is  refreshed  by  the  boundless 
green  expanse  of  wild  grasses.  Laramie 
claims  a  population  of  fifteen  hundred, 
has  its  fine  hotel,  stone  round  house,  and 
machine  shops  built  by  the  railroad  com¬ 
pany,  its  theatre  and  daily  paper.  The 
railroad  company  have  also  here  their 
hospital.  Two  miles  to  the  east  is  Fort 
Saunders,  with  its  military  population. 

The  Episcopalians  are  just  completing 
a  chapel,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  have 
half  way  up  the  walls  of  a  stone  church. 
The  Methodists  and  Presbyterians  wor¬ 
ship  in  the  school  house. 

On  the  second  Sabbath  in  August,  Dr. 
Prime  and  his  party,  en  route  around  the 
world,  spent  the  day  here.  The  Doctor’s 
sermon  gave  great  pleasure  to  the  citi¬ 
zens,  and  was  still  the  topic  of  general 
conversation  at  the  time  of  my  visit. 
This  field,  during  the  summer,  has  been 
supplied  by  brother  Gage,  from  .Cbeyenne. 
The  little  band  gathered  up  by  his  labors 
v/as  organized  into  a  Presbyterian  church 
on  Tuesday  evening,  August  10th,  1869. 

Sheldon  Jackson. 
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ror  me  rresoyreriaa. 

RELIGIOUS  DESTITUTION  ON  THE 
PACIFIC  RAILROAD. 

3fcssrs.  Editors — M  e  have  all  heard,  over 
and  over  again,  of  the  necessity  for  active  ex¬ 
ertion,  on  the  part  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
to  occupy  the  ground  traversed  by  tlie  Union 
Pacific  Railroad ;  of  the  lack  of  religious 
privileges ;  of  the  numbers  of  souls  ready  to 
be  garnered  into  the  store-house  of  the  Lord — 
the  Church  militant.  But,  Messrs.  Editors, 
the  difference  that  exists  between  hearing  and 
seeing — between  knowing  of  these  things  and 
feeling  them !  Since  I  have  seen  and  felt  for 
myself,  I  long  to  tell  others ;  to  add  my  mite 
of  testimony  as  to  the  field  for  labor,  the  lack 
of  laborers,  and  to  beg  the  consideration  of 
each  and  all  to  this  subject  of  mission  churches 


in  the  Xerntones. 

After  a  delightful  journey  through  the 
Western  countr}^— after  weeks  of  pleasure  in 
San  Francisco — early  October  found  us  spend¬ 
ing  a  Sabbath  at  AVahsatch,  a  station  of  con¬ 
siderable  importance  on  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad,  located  near  the  top  of  the  AVah- 
satch  mountains,  which  are  one  of  the  encir¬ 
cling  ranges  forming  the  Great  Salt  Lake  A'  al- 
lej^  Sabbath  morning  dawned  clearly,' beau¬ 
tifully  bright ;  the  difference  between  it  and 
other  mornings  was  marked  by  the  clean 
faces,  Sunday  attire,  and  sauntering  manner 
of  the  men  who  on  other  days  were  brisk, 
busy,  and  grimy.  The  most  utter  quietude 
hung  over  all  things.  ATorkmen  lounged 
carelessly  around ;  the  tracks  were  compara¬ 
tively  clear;  the  numerous  attaches  of  the 
offices  sat  about,  quietly  chatting — no  bell 
summoned  them  to  church — no  one  was  there 
to  teach  them  how  to  “glorify  God,”  that  so 
they  might  “enjoy  Plim  forever.”  But  the 
gambling  houses  were  open ;  the  tents  where 
liquid  poison  could  be  had  were  attractively 
decorated,  and  our  hearts  sank  within  us  to 
think  that,  for  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
miles  east,  west,  north,  and  south  of  us,  most 
truly  was  the  gospel  '‘^dispensed  toitJiE 

AA^e  inquired  of  one  and  another  of  the 
'  members  of  the  Engineer  Corps,  who,  having 
their  headquarters  here,  come  back  on  Satur¬ 
day  nights,  to  spend  Sunday  in  the  only  place 
they  can  look  to  as  home,  or  a  poor  substitute 
for  home ;  we  asked  them  especially  about 
their  Sundays.  One  made  answer  that  he 
took  his  gun,  and  w^ent  into  the  mountains 
adjacent,  to  shoot  the  numberless  small  game 
abounding.  AA^hen  we  expressed  surprise,  he 
replied,  “  AVhat  am  I  to  do?  I  don’t  want  to 
work  all  daj",  and  if  I  sit  and  do  nothing,  my 
I  home-sickness  is  unendurable.” 

Another  said  Sunday  was  the  “day  for 
clean  clothes  and  writing  letters  home.”  An¬ 
other,  that  it  was  the  only  time  to  “  see  the 
fellows,  and  get  a  good  sleep.” 

This  corps  lias  in  it  about  twelve  j’oung 
men  almost,  if  not  all  from  religious 
j  families ;  several  of  them  are  Presb3’terian ; 

.  one  or  two  clmrcli  members.  One  we  know 
■of  has  been  in  Utah  nearly  two  j’ears;  has 
heard  three  sermon?  in  all  that  time ;  of  course, 
we  do  not  count  Mormon  services,  and  the 
preaching  of  the  “Latter-Day  Saints.”  They 
are  too  shrewd,  too  wise  in  their  generation, 
to  let  ever  so  .small  a  handful  of  IMormon  peo- 
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gether,  and  gather  in  need  proselytes.  Uan  ; 
ice  not  learn  a  lesson  even  from  Brigham’s  ‘ 
followers?  Fellow  Presbyterians,  city  church  ,| 
members,  we  who  go  week  after  week  into 
our  comfortable  seats  in  a  most  attractive 
building,  and  listen  with  well-bred  and  softly- 
critical  pleasure  to  the  living  Word,  as  it  is 
I  eloquently,  and  strongly,  and  logically  spoken ; 

’  we  who  have  our  “means  of  grace”  ever  at 
hand,  to  check  temptation’s  power,  and  lead 
back  wandering  footsteps;  wh6  have  the 
prayer-meeting,  the  practical  weekly  lecture, 
the  Sunday-school  to  labor  in,  our  class  to 
pray  for,  and  the  chance,  in  helping  and  lead¬ 
ing  others,  to  get  much  nearer  the  Master  our¬ 
selves — let  us  turn  for  a  moment,  I  beseech 
you,  and  think  of  the  many  of  our  own  friends, 

!  nay,  our  own  kindred,  scattered  along  the 
eleven  hundred  miles  of  the  railroad  whose 
building  we  have  all  hailed  as  a  national 
blessing  and  pride — with  no  religious  influence 
— no  church,  or  meeting  for  prayer — no  hal¬ 
lowing  of  the  seventh  da}^  to  act  as  white 
mile-stones,  marking  heavenward  progress; 
surrounded  by  “  ha^'d”  people,  by  careless, 
ungodly  men — by  eager  seekers  after  wealth — 
by  any  thing  and  every  thing  that  is  “of  the 
earth,  earthy;”  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that 
we  find  the  habits  of  a  religious  youth  changed, 
and  see  the  man  utterly  careless  on  the  great 
subjects  which  once  interestel  and  held  him? 

It  is  for  us  these  men  have  been  working,  are 
working,  and  shall  they  have  it  to  say  that  the 
Church  in  the  East  is  utterly  regardless  of 
their  eternal  welfare?  A  thousand  dollars, 
spent  to-day  in  this  region,  will  accomplish 
what  tens  of  thousands  will  fail  to  do  in  a  little 
while. 


the  fact  to  speak  its  own  word  of  warning,  lu 
make  its  own  appeal  to  Cliristian  hearts  and 
Christian  generosity. 

To  our  Church  I  appeal.  We  are  told 
Presbyterianism  is  not  for  the  masses ;  that 
the  people  are  not  up  to  the  standard  of  truth 
she  so  grandly  and  simply  utters.  In  this 
field,  great  and  glorious  as  the  majestic  sim¬ 
plicity  of  the  truth  taught  by  our  Church,  is 
an  opportunity  to  disprove  all  this.  Shall  it 
be  lost  by  inertness  of  the  Church,  or  of  indi¬ 
viduals  ?  Many  souls  are  there  waiting,  ready 
I  to  be  gathered  in.  Are  we  prepared  to  let 
them  fall  into  the  hands  of  others,  more  zeal- 
t  ous,  less  careless  in  the  Master’s  cause?  Or, 
j  worse  than  this,  are  we  willing  to  meet  them 
at  the  great  day  of  account,  and  see-  then 
clearly  that  upon  us  lies  the  responsibility  of 
their  eternal  fate  ?  For  is  it  not  as  true  to-day 
as  when,  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  the 
solemn  words  were  uttered,  “Inasmuch  as  ye 
did  it  not  to  one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye  did 
itnotto^ME?”  A.  M. 

summer’s  work  of  Mr.  JV  N.  Hutchison, 
during  a  seminary  vacation.  The  after¬ 
noon  train  brought  me  home  to  supper. 

And  thus,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  i 
safely  ended  a  missionary  tour  of  thirty-  ' 
five  hundred  miles,  twelve  hundred 
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of  which  was  by  stage  ; — a  trip  involving 
I  an  unusual  amount  of  physical  discomfort 
and  suffering.  But  hardships  and  dan¬ 
gers  were  more  than  balanced  by  the  great 
privilege  of  organizing  eight  churches, 
and  opening  up  these  vast  sections  to  the 
work  of  the  Church. 

A  MEMORABLE  YEAR. 


At  Bawlings,  now  quite  a  town,  a  church  is 
in  process  of-  erection ;  the  means  to  do  this  ^ 
have  nearly  all  been  raised ;  hut  there  is  lack¬ 
ing  $750,  to  put  up  the.  little-  building  free 
from  debt,  and  eir^hle  it  to  start  fair;.  The 

people  there  are  like  all  westerners,  free  and 
generous  to  their  greatest  ability ;  but  if  the 
enterprise  starts  with  even  so  small  an  indebt¬ 
edness,  it  will  oramp  and  cripple  the  efforts  of 
the  few  able  and  willing  hearts.  Shall  these  . 
things  be  ? 

On  the  sloping,  lovely  hill-side  at  Wali- 
satcii  is  a  roughly-fenced  square ;  there  lie ; 
twenty-six  sleeping  forms ;  one  of  these  died  a 
natural  death — the  others  aU  came  to  a  violent 
end,  and  this  irp^less  than  one  year.  I  leave 
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The  year  1869,  memorable  in  Presbyte¬ 
rian  annals  for  the  consummation  of  the 
Union,  will  also  be  remembered  as  the 
beginning  of  Presbyterianism  in  the  ter¬ 
ritories  of  Arizona,  Utah,  Montana,  Wy¬ 
oming,  and  Dakota.  This  latter  has 
some  Presbyterian  cburches  among  the 
Indians,  but  I  think  not  among  the 
whites.  It  has  also  been  a  year  of  in¬ 
creased  energy  among  the  Presbyterians 
of  Nebraska  and  Iowa. 

For  the  accomplishment  of  this  great 
work,  the  Church  is  indebted,  through 
the  blessing  of  God,  to  the  energetic  and 
self-denying  labors  of  Messrs.  Elliott, 
Giltner,  Peck,  and  Hutchison,  in  Ne¬ 
braska;  Messrs.  Day  and  Campbell,  in 
Colorado  ;_Rev.  John  L.  G^ge,  Wyoming 
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Rev.  M.  HugheB,  Utah;  Rev.  Mr.  b^in-  ^ 
Tier,  Arizona";  <and  Rev.  R.  F.  McFar¬ 
land,  New  Mexico,  La.st,  but 

Rpv.  T.  H.  Cleland,  Jr.,  of  Council  Blulis, 
Iowa,  who,  althour^h  ably  and  efficiently 
filling  the  post  ol  pastor  ^of  one  of  the 
largest  Presbyterian  churcnes  (one  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy-five  members)  in  Iowa, 
has  yet,  with  a  rare  devotion  to  missions, 
so  given  the  extension  of  the  Church  his 
personal  attention,  as  to  add  very  much 
to  the  efficiency  and  success  of  the  noble 

workers  at  the  front. 

Sheldon  Jackson. 
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WESTERN  WYOMING.  j; 

REV.  y.  n.  ARNOLD.  1, 

For  the  past  three  or  four  months  I 
have  visited  Green  River  every  two 
weeks.  I  have  a  full  house,  and  un¬ 
mistakable  evidences  of  the  presence  j 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Every  time  I  visit 
the  town  I  call  at  every  house,  and  I 
once  or  twice  have  visited  ail  the  sa- 1 
loons.  I  have  come  across  two  or  three 
good  Christian  Lutheran  families  who 
are  in  sympathy  with  us,  and  there  are 
several  Scotch  families.  In  a  few  weeks 
I  hope  to  organize  a  church  of  eight  or 

ten  members.  1 

The  field  is  truly  opening  and  white 
for  the  harvest.  I  have  made  a  begin¬ 
ning  at  Echo,  forty  miles  west.  A  sis- 1 
ter  of  Miss  Snow,  who  has  been  teach¬ 
ing  for  Ero.  McMillan  has  opened  a 
school  at  Echo.  A  very  influential 
Mormon  from  Almy  has  been  at¬ 
tending  church  here  for  the  past  eight 
or  ten  months,  and  at  our  last  com-  j 
munion  united  with  our  church  on  pro- ' 
fession  of  his  faith  in  Christ.  Every 
Thursday  night  he  walks  five  miles  to 
attend  our  prayer-meetings,  and  this 
after  he  has  worked  all  day  in  the  black¬ 
smith  shop.  He  is  very  intelligent  and 
a  great  help  to  me  in  prayer-meetings,  i 
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PROM  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS. 

First  Meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of  Colorado. 

This  Presbytery,  constituted  by  the  No¬ 
vember  session  of  the  Assembly  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  met  at  Denver,  on  the  evening  of 
Peb.  18th,  in  the  room  occupied  by  the 
Westminster  Presbyterian  church.  Its 
field  covers  the  territorial  limits  of  Colo¬ 
rado,  Wyoming,  Utah,  and  Montana. 

There  were  present  five  ministers  and 
three  ruling  elders.  Of  the  former.  Father 
Hamilton  came  into  Colorado  with  the 
great  rush  of  adventurers  to  Pilte’s  Peak 
in  1859  ;  Brother  Day  followed  in  1862, 
and  securing  the  erection  of  the  building 
and  the  permanent  establishment  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  church  of  Denver, 
took  charge  of  the  enterprise  at  Yalemont, 
organized  at  St.  Vrain,  and  with  his 
characteristic  energy  has  been  ‘‘  the  head 
and  front  ”  of  Mission  work  in  the  terri¬ 
tory. 

One  was  thirty-two  days  in  crossing  the 
plains  with  his  little  family.  Another 
crossed  the  plains  driving  a  six  mule  team, 
bound  with  the  blessing  of  God  to  find  a 
field  of  labor  or  make  one.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  meeting  of  Presbytery  one  member 
bad  come  nearly  700  miles.  They  know 
what  it  is  to  endure  hardness  and  sympa¬ 
thize  with  Christ,  “  Who  for  the  joy  that 
was  set  before  Him,  endured  tbe  cross.” 

Rev.  Lewis  Hamilton  was  chosen  mod¬ 
erator,  and  Rev.  A.  R.  Day  stated  clerk. 
The  opening  sermon  was  preached  by 
your  correspondent.  Action  was  taken 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Presbyterial 
Academy,  Within  plain  view  of  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  were  three  large  and  substantial 
brick  school  builclings,  connected  with  the 
Episcopal,  the  Methodist,  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  churches. 

A  request  was  prepared  for  the  Gener¬ 
al  Assembly  to  place  the  ministers  and 
churches  of  tbe  Territories  of  Wyoming, 
Utah,  and  Montana,  into  a  Presbytery  by 
themselves,  to  be  connected  with  the  Syn¬ 
od  otf  Nebraska,  and  leave  the  ministers 
and  churches  of  Colorado  to  be  known 
as  the  Presbytery  of  Colorado,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Synod  of  Kansas. 

The  following  persons  were  chosen 
Commissioners  to  the  next  General  As- 1 


I  sembly:  Eev.  Sbeldon  Jaclson^nd  iiJiaer 
Chambers,  principals.  Eev.  Charles  M. 
Campbell  and  Elder  Eidgely,  alternates. 

The  great  and  absorbing  topic  of  inter¬ 
est  was  the  mission  work  of  the  Church 
in  the  Territory.  The  members  of  East¬ 
ern  Presbyterian  churches  are  to  be 
found  in  every  section  of  the  Territory. 
Some  have  made  shipwreck  of  their 
hopes.  Men  that  have  for  years  served 
acceptably  as  office-bearers  in  Eastern 
churches,  have  here  in  some  instances 
become  Sabbath-breakers,  blasphemers, 

’  and  drunkards.  Others  have  become 
careless  and  indifferent.  But  there  are 
still  others  who  have  longed  and  prayed 
for  years  that  their  ears  might  be  glad¬ 
dened  by  Presbyterian  preaching  in  their 
far  off  WesterP  homes.  They  feel  that 
they  have  been  sadly  neglected  by  the 
mother  Church.  Some  of  them,  des]3air- 
ing  of  help,  have  joined  the  Methodists, 
j  The  meeting  of  Presbytery  affording 
the  first  opportunity  for  concerted  action, 
became  a  committee  of  the  whole  to  de¬ 
vise  ways  and  means  for  supplying  the 
destitutions  of  this  Territory. 

Twelve  more  ministers  are  imperative- 
'  ly  needed  at  once  to  supply  promising 
missionary  fields.  Will  the  members  of 
the  graduating  classes  of  our  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminaries  heed  this  call  of  God’s 
providence  ?  And  will  the  churches 
guarantee  that  an  ample  support  shall  be 
given  ?  The  work  will  require  consecra¬ 
tion  of  labor  on  the  one  hand,  and  conse¬ 
cration  of  means  on  the  other. 

It  was  felt  by  the  Presbytery  that  the 
Church  at  large  were  not  fully  aware  of 
the  condition  of  these  Territories,  and  es¬ 
pecially  of  Colorado.  While  the  tidal 
waves  of  wickedness  that  came  in  with 
I  the  gold-seekers  have  passed  on,  and  a 
more  permanent  population  has  taken 
their  place,  yet  the  fruits  of  the  first  sow¬ 
ing  are  still  seen  in  a  strong  anti-Sabbath 
and  anti-religious  infiuence.  These  com¬ 
munities  must  be  evangelized. 

Again,  capitalists  are  giving  great  at¬ 
tention  to  the  Territory.  The  Kansas 
and  the  Denver  Pacific  Eailroads  will 
soon  form  a  union.  Several  colonies  of 
emigTants  of  from  one  to  two  hundred 
families  each  are  soon  expected,  and  it  be¬ 
hooves  the  Church  to  be  equally  active 


in  possessing  the  land. 

During  the  sessions  of  Presbytery  much 
time  was  given  to  devotional  exercises, 
which  culminated  in  the  services  of  the 
Sabbath.  They  were  seasons  of  deep  so¬ 
lemnity,  of  heartfelt  consecration  and 
girding  for  the  work  yet  to  be  done,  and 
'the  sacrifice  yet  to  be  made.  It  was  the 
mount  of  privilege,  where  the  brethren 
would  fain  have  tarried  longer.  When 
the  hour  of  parting  came,  they  adjourn¬ 
ed  to  meet  at  Black  Hawk  in  two  weeks. 

Denver  is  beautiful  for  situation.  Up¬ 
on  a  high  table-land,  with  the  snov/y 
range  sweeping  around  to  the  westward, 
it  at  once  captivates  the  heart  of  the 
stranger.  Presbyterianism  in  the  city 
seems  to  be  arising  from  the  troubles  of 
the  past,  and  preparing  to  act  well  her 
part  in  the  opening  effort  to  possess  the 
Territory. 

The  Eev.  Mr.  Wells,  pastor  of  theEirst 
church,  is  growing  in  public  favor,  and 
both  the  membership  and  congregation 
are  rapidly  increasing. 

The  Westminster  congregation  are  now 
worshipping  in  the  Baptist  church  ;  but 
under  the  impetus  of  a  fresh  baptism  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  they  are  expecting  to 
arise  and  build  in  a  very  desirable  section 
of  the  city.  The  elder  of  this  church, 

Mr.  Simon  Oort,  is  represented  to  have 

done  more  for  Presbyterianism  than  any  ! 

_  ^ 

other  layman  in  the  Territory.  All  hon¬ 
or  to  the  men  who  are  so  nobly  bearing 
our  banner  to  the  front. 

Sheldon  Jackson. 

- — — - 

The  Presbyterian  Church  in  Cheyenne, 
at  its  July  communion,  received  ten  ad¬ 
ditions.  During  the  three  years  the 
church  has  been  served  by  Rev,  J.  Y.  i 
Cowhick  fifty-one  members  have  been  re¬ 
ceived,  thirteen  of  whom  were  on  exam- ; 
ination.  There  have  been  forty*  eight  mar-  i 
riages,  twenty-six  baptisms  and  twenty- 1 
seven  funerals.  /r/r  I 


The  members  of  the  Laramie  (Wy¬ 
oming)  Presbyterian  Church  are  build¬ 
ing  a  modest  little  parsonage  for  their 
pastor,  Eev.  W.  E.  Hamilton. 


1  Tiik  new  Presbyterian  Cburch.  We 
j  are  pleased  to  notice  that  work  has  been 
resumed  on  the  l^resbyterian  Church 
coininenced  last  fall.  Q'he  foundation  is 
being  extended  to  support  a  large  lower 
on  the  north-west  corner  of;  he  front 
and  for  a  spire  on  the  south-east  cor¬ 
ner.  The  superstructure  has  been  fram¬ 
ed  and  already  shipped  from  Chicago  by 
Col.  Lyman  JL'idges,  and  is  now  ivinff 
at  the  river  at  Omaha.  The  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  work  is  already  here,  and 
I  we  may  expect  soon  to  see  the  building 
j  up.  \\  .  F.  Thompson,  h^cp,  Chairman 
of  the  Building  Committee  has  shown  us 
the  plan  and  specifications,  which  are 
i  very  complete  raid  tasteful  The  cost  is 
I  to  be  about  $8,000. 

I 

'  THE  PKEACHERS  WHICH  THE 
TIMES  AND  THE  COUNTRY 
DEMAND. 

By  Eev.  Sheldon  Jackson. 

“  Hallo  Munson  !  There  is  a  minister  f' 
in  town.”  “A  minister  in  town  !  Whaf 
is  he  liere  for  ?  Why  can’t  tliose  fellows 
let  us  fdone  ?”  Such,  was  the  exclama¬ 
tion  that  greeted  the  minister’s  arrival 
in  a  new  mountain  town. 

“  O  how  I  have  longed  to  see  you.  I 
did  not  sleep  a  wink  last  night,  I  was  so 
excited  with  joy  at  the  thought  of  again 
seeing  a  Presbyterian  minister,”  said  a 
mother  in  Israel  as  she  grasped  his  hand 
and  Avelcomed  the  missionary  to  her  new 
[  western  home. 

,  Thus  through  all  the  destitute  settle¬ 
ments  of  the  far  West,  a  very  few  have 
prayed  for  the  coming  of  the  minister, 
more  will  oppose  his  labors,  while  the 
far  larger  portion  of  the  community  will 
remain  indifferent. 

But  whether  these  growung  communi¬ 
ties  ask  for  the  Gospel  or  not,  it  must  be 
sent  to  them.  The  Church  is  under  obli¬ 
gations  to  give  them  at  least  the  oppor- 
j  tunity  of  hearing.  The  servants  of  the 
3Iaster  are  to  go  out  and  “comi)el  them 
to  come  in.”  Loyalty  to  the  country  and 


its  highest  interests,  and  loyalty  to  Jesus, 
alike  demand  that  strenuous  and  persist¬ 
ent  efforts  shall  be  put  forth  to  evangel¬ 
ize  the  land. 

Men  must  be  sent  into  all  parts,  and 
the  very  best  men  of  the  Church.  They 
must  be  men  of  ahiliiy. 

That  Eastern  Presbytery  that  would 
license  a  certain  candidate  only  on  con¬ 
dition  that  he  should  go  West,  knew 
nothing  of  the  nature  of  western  work. 
What  will  not  do  for  the  East,  will  not  do 
for  the  West.  One  or  two  poor  sermons 
will  sometimes  scatter  a  congregation  so 
that  it  will  take  the  labor  of  months  to 
build  it  up.  As  the  ablest  military  men 
are  most  needed  where  the  danger  is 
greatest,  so  the  ablest  ministers  should 
be  sent  where  the  spiritual  conflict  is 
1  fiercest.  This  conflict  is  most  moment¬ 
ous  in  the  great  Home  Mission  Field. 
For  as  it  is  universally  conceded  that  the 
West  w’ill  control  the  jiolitical  destinies 
of  the  continent,  so  she  must,  eventually, 
control  the  religious.  The  Sabbath  ques¬ 
tion,  Common  School  system,  Roman 
Cathoi^  power,  and  other  issues  of  the 
day,  will  find  their  solution  in  the  mis¬ 
sion  ground  of  the  West.  That  conflict 
is  now  waging,  and  the  leaders  of  God’s 
host  must  be  strong  men.  They  have  to 
deal  with  a  heterogeneous  jioiiulation,  ac¬ 
customed  to  indep>endent  thought,  and 
tinctured  wdth  almost  every  possible 
phase  of  infidelity  and  error.  They  have 
to  meet  the  teachers  of  false  doctrine, 
and  scoffers  publicly  railing  against  the 
Church,  the  Sabbath,  the  family  relation, 
and  whatever  else  is  demanded  for  the 
true  welfare  of  society. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  Camp- 
beliite  minister,  a  “  Soul  Sleeper.”  or  a 
Spiritualist,  to  attend  the  loreaching  of 
Evangelical  ministers,  and  announce  an 
afternoon  service  to  answer  the  morning 
sermon. 

The  missionary  work  requires  then  a 
class  of  ministers  who  are  able  to  meet 
native  and  imported  infidelity,  to  defend 
the  Gospel  against  gainsayers,  and  win 
the  lespoct  of  communities  by  tbeir  good¬ 
ness  not  only,  but  also  by  their  mental 
force. 


T 


Men  of  Business  Tact.  — — 

Their  work  is  not  all  done,  or  mainly 
done,  when  they  have  well  filled  their 
pulpits  and  well  discharged  their  ordina¬ 
ry  pastoral  labors. 

They  are  surrounded  by  a  population 
but  little  accustomed  to  the  management 
of  church  matters.  The  church  members 
’are  mainly  young  and  inexperienced.  In 
the  churches  from  which  they  removed, 
the  older  and  more  ^wealthy  members 
transacted  the  business. 

They  are  also  in  moderate  circumstan¬ 
ces,  and  with  many  of  them  just  starting 
in  business — the  first  few  years  involve  a 
daily  struggle. 

They  feel  unable  to  give  much  time  to 
church  matters.  In  some  instances  they 
have  not  the  consecration  that  will  lead 
them  to  inconvenience  themselves  for  the 
cause. 

From  these  and  a  variety  of  other 
causes,  the  minister  is  required  to  be  apt 
in  secular  matters.  He  will  often  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  unite  in  himself  Session,  Trus¬ 
tees,  Sexton,  and  Business  Manager  gen¬ 
erally.  In  some  places  he  will  have  ‘to 
I  secure  the  hall  for  preaching  and  the 
means  for  paying  the  rent,  the  fire-wood 
(sometimes  sawing  it  himself),  the  Sab¬ 
bath-school  library,  himself  the  Superin¬ 
tendent.  In  m.any  instances  he  will  plan 
the  Sunday-school  pic-nics  and  church 
festivals.  And  when  the  church  is  to  be 
built,  the  responsibility  will  be  throwni 
upon  him  of  securing  the  subscription, 
making  contracts,  providing  materials, 
overseeing  the  work,  carrying  the  hod 
and  keepingt  everything  moving.  He 
frequently  performs  more  work  than  any 
other  man  on  the  job,  and  yet  feeds  the 
people  on  Sabbath  with  well  prepared 
sermons,  wrought  out  in  odd  hours. 
One  Missionary  brother  had  a  work-bench 
in  his  study  (which  by  the  w'ay  was  the 
iwifinished  loft  of  a  store  building)  and 
divided  his  time  between  Hebrew  and 
Greek  roots,  and  the  church  material  and 
spiritual.  He  also  united  in  himself  the 
local  Bible,  Tract,  Temperance,  and  Edu¬ 
cation  Societies.  Good  business  tact  is 
an  important  element  in  the  efficiency 
of  a  Home  missionary. 


Men  of  Energy  and  Enthusiasm.  | 

All  their  material  surroundings  are  en¬ 
thusiastic.  There  is  enthusiasm  in  the 
I  great  tidal  wave  of  emigration  that  sweeps 

I  across  the  Continent.  There  is  enthusi- 
1  asm  in  the  power  of  numbers,  the  amaz¬ 
ing  volume  of  this  emigration — not  slow¬ 
ly  flowing  into  one  section  as  our  forefa¬ 
thers  with  their  canvas-covered  wagoias 
moved  into  Western  New  York  and  OMoy 
jbut  borne  swiftly  along,  taxing  the  trans-  i 
portation  facilities  of  half  a  dozen  trunk  ! 
railways,  and  filling  up  a  dozen  different 
'States  and  territories  at  the  same  time, 
i  The  unparalelled  development  of  mate- 
I  rial  interests,  and  the  audacity  displayed 
:in  great  national  undertakings,  are  quick- 
j  ening  all  the  energies  of  man’s  being’^  into 
extraordinary  activity. 

“  The  whole  heart  of  the  people  is  a  hot 
j  seething  cauldron ,  out  of  which  are  com- 
I  ing  new  types,  new  powers,  new  combiiaa- 
tions,  and  a  new  futui'&y  Therefore  the 
men  to  ride  safely  ou  this  surging  tide, 
to  mingle  with  such  a  population,  and 
compel  them  to  pause  in  their  intense 
worldliness — the  men  to  guide  the  stir¬ 
ring  minds,  strong  energies  and  great  re- 
I  sources  of  the  West,  into  the  channels  of 

I 

the  Church,  must  themselves  be  men  of 
gi-eat  energy  and  enthusiasm.  We  need 
!  Men  of  strong  Faith,  ani  Consecration, 
j  Of  a  piety  and  devotion  to  the  Master’s 
'  service  that  shall  lead  them  to  seek  not 
'  so  much  a  large  salary  and  an  easy  field,  as 
abundant  work  and  a  bright  record  in 
heaven,  that  shall  lead  them  to  inquire 
I  not  wffiat  is  easy,  but  what  vrill  the  Mas¬ 
ter  have  me  do — a  devotion  that  shall 
make  them  content  to  go  into  some  Yfes- 
jtern  village  where  no  church  spire  points 
i  heavenward,  or  cozy  parsonage  speaks  of 
I  comfort..  If  they  do  not  find  even  a  house 
i  to  rent,  they  can  do  as  many  others  have 
I  done  before  them,  move  into  a  barn. 
Ilf  unable  to  afford  that,  they  can  put  j 
'  up  a  shanty,  and  make  its  one  room  an¬ 
swer  equally  well  for  kitcheu,  bed-room, 
parlor  and  study.  If  the  study  does  not  an¬ 
swer  so  well,  some  merchant  will  allow  the 
use  of  the  unfinished  store  loft.  One  fron¬ 
tier  missionary  would  mount  his  pony, 
and  ride  to  and  fro  on  the  broad  prairie 
for  his  study,  and  keep  up  his  correspond- 


/ence  seated  on  a  large  flat  stone  behind  a 
liav  stack,  with  a  board  across  bis  knees 
for  a  table.  If  unable  to  purchase  furni¬ 
ture,  it  is  surprising  bow  dry-goods  boxes 
and  calico  can  be  transformed  into  loun¬ 
ges,  washstands,  bureau,  wardrobes,  dish 
closets,  &c.  One  missionary,  a  man  of 
abiUty  and  culture,  commenced  house¬ 
keeping  with  a  cook  stove,  and  a  few 
utensils,  home-made  table,  three  chairs, 
rented  bed  and  bedding,  two  small  crock¬ 
ery  bowls,  one  tin  tea-pot,  and  ^^5  in  cur¬ 
rency,  to  keej)  his  family  in  provisions  for 
three  months. 

If  the  missionaries  do  not  find  a  church 
building,  they  take  their  turn  in  the 
school-house  or  hall,  until  they  can  build 
one.  If  there  is  no  membership  to  wel¬ 
come  and  cooperate  with  them,  they  do 
not  repine,  but  work  all  the  harder  until 
God  blesses  their  labors  and  raises  uji  a 
membership  from  the  unconverted  around 
them.  If  but  few  attend  preaching,  they 
see  in  those  feiv  the  representatives  of  the 
coming  thousands.  Nor  does  their  con¬ 
secration  permit  them  to  confine  their 
labors  to  their  own  immediate  neighbor¬ 
hood.  They  eagerly  scan  their  State 
newspapers  for  intimations  of  the  location 
of  new  railroad  towns  or  growing  centres 
of  j^opulation,  and  if  within  reaching  dis¬ 
tance,  they  visit  them,  look  over  the 
ground,  perhaps  driven  stake  for  a  church, 
and  agTee  to  give  them  occasional  preach¬ 
ing  until  some  one  else  can  be  secured 
to  occupy  the  ground.  Thus  extending 
their  own  labors  they  sometimes  cover 
hundreds  of  miles  vrith  preaching  station- 
places,  and  even  then  vrish  that  they  could 
multiijly  thbmselvGS  an  hundred  fold  so 
as  to  reach  still  other  “  regions  beyond.” 

They  are  men  who  are  not  afraid  of 
hardship,  and  when  the  cause  demands 
it,  “  cun  come  astonhhingly  near  to  liv¬ 
ing  upon  faith.”  At  least  some  of  them 
are  compelled  to  try  and  keep  their  fami¬ 
lies  on  ^300  a  year,  or  give  up  their  fields. 
They  arc  men  that  fulfil  the  charge  given 
to  a  missionary  colony  175  years  ago  : 
“  Despair  not  till  you  have  made  a  trial ; 
trust  God  ;  urge  man,  and  at  it  again  and 
again  ;  watch  much  ;  gaard  well  ;  work 
hard,  and  never  give  in.  Pray  hard,  and 
never  be  weary.  Lie  low,  and  look  high. 


W  ixik  closely  wdth  Christ,  sow  your  seed  ^ 
in  tears,  look  hard  for  trials,  and  hope  to 
the  en  d.  ’  ’  Thus  the  work  requires  men  of 
deep  piety  and  earnest  consecration. 

And  this  is  no  ideal  character  !  J ust 
such  men  are  scattered  all  throngh  the 
Church.  They  abound  in  the  West.  Men 
that  would  fill  with  acceptance  the  pulpits 
of  large  and  wealthy  churches  whose 
D.  M.  (Doctor  of  Missions)  is  a  title  of 
^equal  honor  with  D.D.— men  who  speak 
of  their  sufferings  and  toils  and  severe 
privations  as  “  inconveniences,”  who  in 
their  self-forgetfulness  and  silHjlime  devo¬ 
tion,  do  not  realize  that  they  are  doing 
any  more  than  other  Christians. 

Such  are  the  men  now  at  work,  and 
such  the  men  wanted  to  occup^the  “re¬ 
gions  beyond”— men  of  ability,  of  intense 
energy,  of  an  indescribable  earnestness 
and  heroic  devotion  that  leads  to  saciifi- 
ces  and  hardshixis. 


ALONG  THE  LINE  OP  THE  UNION  PACIFIC 
KAILROAD. 

AVe  think  the  statements  made  in  the  let¬ 
ter  appended,  from  Rev.  W.  J.  Kephart,  at 
Cheyenne,  will  surprise  many  wdio  read 
them.  We  have  been  hearing  so  much  for 
the  last  two  years  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  and  the  marvellous  growth  of  the 
towns  along  its  line,  and  of  what  was  being 
done  to  supply  them  with  ministers  and 
churches,  that  not  many,  we  apprehend, 
are  prepared  to  hear  that  so  little  has  been 
accomplished.  No  doubt  the  work  is  pe¬ 
culiarly  difficult  and  trying,  but  what 
Christian  will  be  willing,  on  this  account, 
to  hand  over  these  young  towuis  and  cities 
‘  to  Satan  in  fee  simple  ? 

Cheyenne,  AV.  T.,  April  6,  1870. 

Another  furious  snow-storm  has  been  raging 
all  day,  and  still  eontinues  without  intermis¬ 
sion.  The  snow  lies  several  inches  deep  on 
the  level,  but,  fortunately  for  our  railroad,  it 
is  very  wet  and  compact,  and  not  likely  to 
drift  much.  It  is  a  little  singular  that,  while 
the  Suckers,  Wolverines,  Badgers  and  Hawk- 
Eyes  east  of  the  Missouri  river  have  been  once 
or  twice  “  snowed  in  ”  during  the  past  winter 
and  spring,  the  U.  P.  R.  R.  has  never  missed  a 
regular  trip,  and  seldom  been  behind  time, 
j  The  complete  and  extensive  system  of  snow 
fences  and  sheds  has  worked  admirably. 
AVould  it  not  be  well  to  try  it  a  little  farther 
east  'i 

My  “  Provisional  Government  ”  at  present 
is  pretty  extensive,  stretching  east  and  west 
for  about  two  hundred  miles  along  the  U.  P. 
R.  R.,  and  terminating  at  Rawlings’  Springs  ; 
south  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  or  there¬ 
abouts.  and  north  indefinitely.  As  it  will  be 


very  inconvenient  for  me  to  meet  my  ministe¬ 
rial  brethren  in  council,  would  it  not  be  ad¬ 
visable  for  the  Joint  Committee  on  Bounda¬ 
ries  to  throw  in  Red  Cloud,  Spotted  Tail,  and 
a  few  other  amicably  disposed  “Lo’s,”and 
constitute  us  into  a  “provisional  govern¬ 
ment  V” 

Bro.  Bayliss,  I  suppose,  will  be  through 
here  to-morrow,  on  his  way  to  Corinne,  Utah. 
If  you  will  permit  a  gambler’ S' phrase  in  your 
columns,  I  shall  then  have  a  “right  and  left 
bower”  between  Omaha  and  the  Pacific  slope. 
Seriously,  however,  this  is  a  sad  picture — I 
should,  say  a  reproachful  picture — to  the 
Church.  Why  is  it  that  gin  shops,  beer  sa¬ 
loons,  dance-houses,  theaters  and  gambling- 
hells  can  keep  step  with  advancing  immigra¬ 
tion,  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  the  heralds  of 
the  cross  lag  so  far  behind  ?  We  have  on  the 
U.  P.  R.  R.  from  Omaha  to  Corinne,  a  distance 
of  ten  hundred  and  fifty-six  miles,  and  within 
that  distance,  about  one  hundted  cities,  tow'ns  , 
and  stations.  Scarcely  a  mere  insignificant  / 
“  flag  station  ”  but  can  boast  at  least  a  dram-s 
shop  or  a  beer  saloon.  Some  of  them  can- 
number  such  places  by  tens,  twenties,  or  fifs 
ties.  And  their  proprietors  manage  to  live 2. 
Now  look  at  the  churches.  We  have  o^ 
Presbyterian  church  at  Fremont,  forty-si 
miles  from  Omaha  ;  another  at  Cheyenne,  fi’^^ 
hundred  and  sixteen  miles  from  the  same' 
place  ;  another  at  Laramie  City,  five  hundred 
and  seventy-two  miles  ;  another  at  Rawlings’ 
Springs,  seven  hundred  and  ten  miles ;  and 
another  at  Ogden — I  believe — ten  hundred  and 
thirty-two  miles  ;  and  another  at  Corinne,  ten 
hundred  and  fifty-six  miles  ; — six  churches  in 
all,  in  a  distance  of  ten  hundred  and  fifty-six 
miles,  and  to  about  one  hundred  towns  and 
stations  (omitting  Omaha.) 

But  this  is  not  the  worst  feature.  Of  these 
six  churches  but » three  have  a  ;  regular  pas¬ 
tor,  or  permanent  supply,  viz :  Fremont, 
Cheyenne  and  Corinne.  But  one  of  the  six 
(Rawlings)  has  as  yet  a  house  of  worship. 
The  house  for  Cheyenne  is  now  on  the  w^ay 
from  Chicago,  and  will,.  I  suppose,  soon  be 
completed.  No  steps  have  yet  been  taken  for 
the  erection  of  one  at  Laramie,  and  I  know 
not  what  steps  Bro.  Jackson  may  have  ini¬ 
tiated  at  the  other  places  named.  ; 

These  churches  are  in  a  merely  formative  | 
state,  and  very  feeble^  numbering  from  half  a 
dozen  to  perhaps  as  high  as  twenty  members. 
We  ought  to  have  a  good,  efficient  man  now 
at  Laramie  City  and  Rawlings.  When  we  get 
our  house  up  here,  I  do  not  expect  to  find 
much  time  to  spend  at  those  points. 

The  Congregationalists,  Episcopalians  and 
Catholics  here  have  houses  of  worship,  and 
when  we  and  the  Methodists  get  ours  up, 
Cheyenne  wTll  be  pretty  well  supplied  with 
both  churches  and  preachers.  Our  churches 
are  all  small,  but  w'ith  the  Lord’s  help  they 
will  grow.  _ 

While  on  this  subject  of  our  churches' 
along  the  line  of  the  Pacific,  we  will  in¬ 
troduce  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Kep- 
hart,  in  which  l^e  corrects  some  of  the 
statements  made  Un  his  communication 
pfiblished  in  Tiie^  Intekior  of  April  28. 
He  says :  '  ) 

Since  my  letter  to  The  Interior,  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  moral  destitution  along  the 
U.  P.  K-  R-»  I  learn  t\at  I  was  mistaken 
somewhat,  and  as  I  haw  received  the  paper 
containing  that  letter,  Ltake  the  liberty  of 


asKing  you  10  mane  me  correction,  'i'lierc 
are,  in  addition  to  the  churches  and  minis-  j 
ters  mentioned  in  my  former  letter,  Rev.  j 
Jos.  M.  Wilson,  at  Columbus;  Rev.  W.  B.  i 
;  Sutherland,  at  Schuyler,  and  Rev.  S.  Annise, 

!  at  Grand  Island  and  North  Platte.  Revs. 

I  Wilson  and  Sutherland,  I  learn,  have  been 
:  on  their  fields  since  last  fall. 

This  doubles  the  number  of  ministers 
1  given  in  my  former  letter,  and  gives  an  ad- 
I  ditiou  of  three  churches.  Still,  it  leaves  a 
sad  state  of  moral  destitution.  Bro.  Jack- 
:  son  has  been  active  and  indefatigable  in  his 
work,  since  I  came  to  this  field,  both  in 
this  Territory  and  Colorado.  But  he  has 
doubtless  many  difficulties  to  contend  with, 
not  the  least  of  which,  perhaps,  is  too  large 
a  field  of  labor.  My  own  impression  is, 
that  there  is  work  enough  in  Wyoming  and 
Colorado  alone,  to  occupy  the  time  and  tax 
the  energies  of  any  one  man,  if  well  done. 

I  make  the  above  correction  the  more 
cheerfully,  because  your  editorial  remarks 
accompanying  my  former  letter  might  be 
construed  into  a  reflection  upon  Bro.  Jack¬ 
son’s  faithfulness  to  duty,'  which  I  do  not 
suppose  you  intended. 

Rev.  W.  G.  Kephart  writes,  under  date 
of  Cheyenne,  Wyoming  Territory,  June 
22,  as  follows : 

Our  new  church  in  this  place  is  pro¬ 
gressing  with  commendable  rapidity,  and, 
if  we  meet  with  no  reverse,  will  be  ready 
for  worship  in  a  few  weeks.  It  will  be, 
when  finished,  quite  an  ornament  to  the 
place,  and  a  credit  to  our  body.  May  the 
Lord  make  it  the  birth-place  of  many 
souls. 

I  spent  a  few  days  in  Laramie  city  about 
a  month  ago,  in  re-organizing  things  there. 

In  August  of  last  year,  Brethren  Jackson 
and  Gage  organized  a  small  church  there, 
to  which  Brethren  Gage  and  Peck  preached 
each  a  few  months  previous  to  my  coming 
to  this  field.  The  brother  who  was  elected 
Elder,  subsequently  united  with  a  Baptist 

church,  which  was  organized  there  ;  (and 
“  thereby  hangs  a  tail,'''  which  I  wish  to 
pull  presently).  One  family  moved  to 
Rawlings  Springs,  and  another  member 
removed  to  California.  This  left  the  church 
with  no  officers,  and  but  two  or  three 
members.  On  my  recent  visit  I  gathered 
up  three  more  male  members,  and  we  then 
elected  oms  Elder,  and  a  Board  of  five 
Trustees,  who  have  since  been  duly  incor¬ 
porated  as  the  First  Presbyterian  [Church 
of  Laramie  City. 

As  my  commission  does  not  cover  that  I 
place,  and  I  have  been  merely  giving  them 
an  occasional  Sabbath,  in  order  to  get 
things  in  shape  for  some  other  man,  I  wish 
to  speak  a  word  in  their  behalf.  “Beau-  : 
tuul  for  situation,”  is  Laramie  City,  with  ! 
the  snow-capped  mountains  of  Colorado  j 
rising  peak  above  peak  in  majestic  gran¬ 
deur  in  front  of  her,  and  the  Black  Hills 
m  her  rear,  and  running  around  on  one 
flank,  from  the  foot  of  which  a  bold  spring 
tfirows  out  a  stream  of  water  that,  led  by 


or 


..  trenches,  meanders  through  all  the^reets 
of  the  city,  making  it  a  delightful  summer 
resort.  The  great  Laramie  river  flows  just 
in  front  of  the  place,  through  a  plain  ex¬ 
tending  from  mountain  to  mountain. 

The  Board  of  Missions  should  commis¬ 
sion  a  good  man,  inured  to  Western  life,  at 
once,  at  Laramie  and  Rawlings.  And  the 
Church  Erection  Board  should  erect  a 
church  at  once,  at  Laramie.  Rawlings 
has  one  already.  Laramie  is  the  most  im- 
f  portant  point  on  the  U.  P.  Railroad  in 
Wyoming  Territory,  not  yet  provided  for. 
Others  are  seeing  the  importance  of  the 
place,  and  pushing  to  take  advantage  of  it. 
We  should  not  be  behind  in  this  matter, 
f  as  we  really  are  at  present,  but  not  hope- 
I  lessly  so,  if  we  act  at  once. 

But  to  that  “tail.”  I  have  sai  1  that  our 
whilom  Elder  at  Laramie,  who,  by  the 
way,  is  a  very  clever  man,  went  olf  to  the 
Baptists,  his  predilections  always  having 
been  for  immersion.  He  was  baptized  in 
the  Congregational  church,  which  is  Pedo- 
Baptist,  and  practices  sprinkling.  Was  he 
properly  baptized,  according  to  Baptist 
rule?  He  was  not  required  to  be  re-bap¬ 
tized  at  Laramie,  when  taken  into  the 
Baptist  church.  But  further,  he  made  the 
speciflc  condition,  when  taken  in,  that  lie 
should  be  allowed  perfect  freedom  in  com¬ 
muning  with  any  other  church  when  he 
felt  like  doing  so. 

.  Are  our  Baptist  brethren  getting  more 
[  light,  and  with  it  more  liberality  f  They 
have  given  up  apo  and  eis  andcn,  and  fallen 
back  upon  baptizo  as  their  “last  ditch.” 
Do  they  now  admit  baptism  by  Pedo-Bap- 
tists  to  be  valid,  if  they  will  only  do  it 
occasionally  by  immersion,  to  satisfy  a 
weak  conscience  ?  And  have  they  given 
up  close  communion?  Or  did  the  brethren’s  | 
^anxiety  to  get  a  Presbyterian  Elder,  be-  j 
tray  him  into  an  unpardonable  indiscre-  | 
tion?  Upon  which  horn  of  the  dilemma  ' 
shall  we  hang  the  Laramie  brother? 


WYOMING  TERRITORY.  i 

Rev.  W.  G.  Kephart  having  closed  his 
first  ministerial  year  with  the  church  at  r 
Cheyenne,  writes  us  as  follows  concerning  j 
the  churches  in  that  part  of  the  country.  I 

When  I  came  to  Cheyenne,  a  year  ago,  I  | 
found  an  aciual  church  membership  of  four  ^ 
persons,  with  quite  a  number  who  claimed  to  , 
nave  a  membership  somewhere  in  the  States, 
but  had  never  united  here.  Some  of  those 
have  since  united,  some  have  removed  with- 
outi  uniting,  and  some  still  remain  who  have 
never  yet  obtained  their  letters  from  the 
East,  but  have  signified  their  intention  of 
doing  so  at  “  a  convenient  season.” 

Our  actual  membership  is  now  fourteen, 
with  prospective  additions  in  a  short  time 
making  over  twenty  members.  We  put  uji 
last  summer,  with  the  aid  of  the  Church 
Erection  boards  of  the  two  Assemblies,  and 
the  Rutger’s  Church,  of  N.  T.,  a  substantial 
and  beautiful  church  edifice,  which  is  an  or¬ 
nament  to  the  place  and  a  credit  to  our 
Church.  On  the  4th  inst.  we  placed  in  it  a 
new  organ,  at  a  cost  of  $117— mostly  paid  for  . 
by  citizens  outside  of  the  church.  We  are 
still  very  much  in  need  of  a  good  bell,  but 


'  mu6t  do  Vimuui. '  Lhttl  lUl  yuui^ I  ami  unless 
some  good  brethren  East  will  send  us  one, 
as  we  have  yet  our  lot  to  fence  and  outside 
improvements  to  make. 

Will  you  permit  me,  through  The  Inte- 
BiOB,  to  return  the  thanks  of  the  church  to 
Rev.  R.  G.  Thompson,  of  Beloit,  Wis.,  for  a 
set  of  communion  ware,  presented  last  fall  ? 
This  acknowledgment  would  have  been  made 
sooner,  but  I  was  not  in  possession,  till  re¬ 
cently,  of  Mr.  Thompson’s  initials  or  place  of 
residence. 

The  church  at  Laramie  City,  when  I  came 
out  here,  had  an  actual  membership  of  two, 
the  elder  having  gone  over  to  the  Baptists. 
After  a  few  months  we  got  two  more,  and 
then  elected  an  elder  and  a  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees.  Soon  after  this,  Mr.  Arnold  came  out 
and  took  that  church  and  the  one  at  Raw- 
ling’s  Springs,  about  one  hundred  and  forty- 
six  miles  west  of  Laramie.  The  labors  of 
Mr.  Arnold  have  been  greatly  blessed  at  both 
places.  Some  ten  or  twelve  have  been  added 
to  the  church  at  Laramie,  and  several  at  Raw- 
,ings.  They  have  as  yet  no  building  at  Lara¬ 
mie. 

NEW  PllESBlTERIAN  CHURCH. 


ITS  COMPLETION-COST  OF 
STRUCTURE. 


DEDICATION  TO  TAKE  PLACE  ON  SUNDAY 

NEXT. 


Eev.  Skeldon  Jackson,  of  Ctocil  Bluffs, 
to  Ofiiciate. 


Never  have  we  before  witnessed  such 
a  change  in  society— such  a  rapid  and 
healthy  growth  of  refinement  and 
morality — as  has  taken  place  in  this  , 
city  within  the  past  eighteen  months. 
Cheyenne,  in  its  infancy,  like  most  \ 
new  places  on  the  frontier,  was  the 
chosen  home  of  many  desperate  char¬ 
acters.  Robbery,  murder,  rapine  and 
licentiousness  held  high  carnival  in 
our  midst.  Sunday  returned  a  rich 
harvest  for  the  theaters  and  dance 
houses,  and  a  proper  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  was  but  little  known  here  two 
years  ago. 

But  a  great  change  has  taken  place 
since  that,  time.  Crime  and  immoral¬ 
ity  have  sought  more  congenial  ‘quar¬ 
ters,  and  churches,  schools,  and  other 
evidences  of  a  good  civilization  have 
taken  their  place.  Indeed,  Cheyenne, 
may  now,  with  all  truthfulness,  be 
called  a  “City  of  Churches.”  The 
first  to  be  erected  was  the  Episcopal 
Church  ;  then  followed  the  Catholic  ; 


nexrfh^  Congregational,  an<l  now  we 
>  are  able  to  record  the  complelion  ot 
THE  NEW  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 

In  April,  18^9,  on  petition  of  a  num- 
I  ber  of  citizt'iis  in  this  city,  a  commit¬ 
tee  was  appointed  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Missouri  Itiver,  consisting  of  Kevs. 
Sheldon  Jackson  and  John  L.  Gage, 
to  organize  a  church  at  this  p>oint. 
The  organization  was  effected  July 
18th,  18G9.  Soon  after,  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  present  building  was  laid, 
but  for  various  causes,  the  work  was 
suspended  at  that  time,  and  resumed 
again  in  INIay  last,  under  contract  with 
Col.  Lyman  Bridges,  of  Chicago,  and 
completed  a  short  time  since,  at  a 
cost  of  about  $9,000.  Its  dimensions 
are  36  by  45  feet,  and  its  seating  capac¬ 
ity  300.  The  plastering,  painting,  &c., 
were  executed  by  Mr.  Brown,  of  this 
city,  and  its  finished  appearance  reflects 
muen  credit  upon  the  artist.  The  edi¬ 
fice  is  supplied  with  patent  rustic 
i  seats,  manufactured  by  A.  H.  An- 
'  drews  &  Co.,  Chicago.  The  lamps 
and  upholstery  are  from  the  furniture 
store  of  A.  II.  Converse,  in  this  city. 

Rev.  J.  L.  Gage  preached  to  this  so¬ 
ciety  of  Presbyterians  from  May  18th, 
1869,  until  July  of  the  same  year.  Rev. 
H.  P.  Peck  then  filled  the  position, 
commencing  in  Octobtr,  1869.  The 
present  pastor  of  tiie  church  is  Rev.: 
W.  G.-  Kephart,  who  took  the  field 
Februaiy  1st,  1870. 

The  board  of  Trustees  consists  of 
Gov.  Campbell,  W.  F.  Thompson, 
Dr.  Russell,  8.  fScriber  and  N.  A.  Ba¬ 
ker, 

Other  officers  will  be  elected  at  the 
ensuing,  meeting. 

DEDICATION. 

The  new  church  is  located  on  the 
corner  of  Ferg.uson  and  Eighteenth 
streets,  and  its  dedication  will  take 
place  next  Sabbath,  the  17th  inst.  Ser¬ 
vices  will  commence  at  11  o’clock,  the 
dedicatoiy  sermon  to  be  delivered  b3' 
Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  of  Council; 
Bluffs,  Iowa.  Other  services  will  take 
place  during  the  day,  notice  of  which 
will  be  given  in  the  morning.  The 
seats  are  freer,  and  a  special  invitation 
to  attend  is  extended  to  all. 


DEDIOATION  OF  THE  HEW  PRES- 

BYTERIAH  OHUEOH. 

-  ^ 

In  accordance  with  the  announce¬ 
ment  in  our  last  number,  the  new 
Presbyterian  Church  in  this  city  ’was 
last  Sunday  consecrated  to  sacreel 
observance.  At  the  appointed  hour, 
the  Church  was  well-filled  and  the 
exercises  opened  with  excellent  and  ap¬ 
propriate  music  by  the  choir,  follow’ed 
by  prayer,  at  the  conclusion  of  which, 
the  dedicatoiy  sermon  was  delivered 
by  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  of  Council 
Bluffs,  who  spoke  from  the  following 

TEXT  : 

/Second  CJiron.-,  Gtlieliap,^  tSth  vefsC. 

— “But  will  God  in  very  deed 
dwell  with  men  on  earth  ?  behold, 
heaven  and  the  heaven  of  heavens 
cannot  contain  thee ;  how  much  less 
this  house  which  I  have  built.” 

The  sermon  was  characterized 
throughout  with  appropriate  and  im¬ 
pressive  passages,  and  the  occasion 
was  one  of  fitting  solemnitja  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  morning  services, 
other  exercises  were  participated  in  by 
Rev.  J.  L.  Davis,  of  the  Congregational 
Church,  Revs.  Mr.  Anderson  and 
Lackelberry  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  and 
Rev.  Mr.  Kephart,  the  pastor. 

The  exercises  were  interspersed 
throughout  with  excellent  music  b^" 
the  Choir. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  services, 
a  collection  was  taken  up,  which  was 
ample  and  sufficient  to  free  the  church 
from  all  indebtedness. 

WYC^IING. 

Dedication  Services — The  beautiful  new 
Presbyterian  church  of  Cheyenne  was  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  service  of  God  on  July  17th. 
The  sermon  was  by  Piev.  Sheldon  Jackson, 
Superintendent  of  Presbyterian  Missions 
west  of  the  Missouri  river.  He  was  assisted 
in  the  services  by  several  pastors  of  other  de¬ 
nominations,  and  b}’’  the  Presbyterian  minis¬ 
ter,  Rev.  Mr.  Kephart.  The  church  is  known 
as  the  Krebs  Memorial  Church,  in  honor  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Krebs,  formerly  of  the  Rutgers- 
street  church,  New  York  city.  “The  church 
(says  the  Wyoming  Leader)  is  all  paid  for, 
and  is  a  work  of  which  every  citizen  of 
Cheyenne  may  justly  feel  proud.  An  ex¬ 
cellent  choir  is  one  of  the  leading  features  of 
the  church,  and  in  Rev.  Mr.  Kephart  they 


Save  a  good  minister.  We  congratulate  the 
society  upon  the  beauty  of  the  structure  they 
now  possess,  and  hope  it  may  have  that  in¬ 
fluence  for  good  in  this  community  that  all 
expect.” 

Rev.  F.  Li.  Arnold  of  Marengo,  Iowa,  has 
taken  charge  of  the  churches  of  Laramie 
and  Rawlin  Springs,  Wyoming  Territory. 

NOTES  FROM  THE  INTERIOR. 

[CORRESPONDENCR  OF  THE  PRESBYTERIA.X.  1 

il/mr.s.  Editors — The  dedication  of  the  new^ 
Presbyterian  church  edifice  at  Cheyenne  on 
the  17th  of  July  marks  a  point  of  no  little  im¬ 
portance  in  our  work  of  church  extension  on 
■“the  jfains.”  It  also  Illustrates  the  indefati- 
perseverance  and  energy  of  our  mis¬ 
sionary,  the  Kev,  Sheldon  Jackson,  and  others 
who  have  labored  with  him  in  the  work.  The 
dedicatory  sermon  was  preached  by  Mr.  Jack- 
son.  the  pastor  of  the  church,  the  Rev.  Mr, 
Ke])hart,  and  the  other  mini.sters  of  Cheyenne 
taking  part  in  the  other  exercises. 

The  new  building  is  tinished,  and  furnished 
In  a  neat  and  creditable  manner,  and  is  an 
ornament  to  the  place  in  which  it  has  been 
erected.  Its  seating  capacity  ivill  comfortably 
accommodate  about  three  hundred  persons. 
Its  foundations  were  laid  one  year  ago.  Work 
being  then  suspended,  they  had  a  chance  to 
settle  and  become  firm  until  May  last,  when, 
under  a  contract  with  Colonel  Lyman  Bridges, 
of  Chicago,  it  wa.s  re.sumed.  The  Colonel  has 
a  way  of  finishing  what  he  undertakes,  and  on 
the  17th  of  July  this  building  was  ready  for 
dedication,  at  a  cost  of  $8,000.  If  it  will 
quiet  the  fears  of  any  of  the  readers  of  the 
2\cshi/terian,  I  will  say  that  the  building  is 
afreadij  iiaidfor. 

This  church  perpetuates  the  name  of  a 
prominent  and  useful  minister  of  our  Church 
wlio  now  rests  from  his  labors.  It  is  known 
as  tlie  Krebs  ?tIemorial  church.  It  was  or¬ 
ganized  by  the  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson  and  the 
Rev.  J.  L.  Gage  in  the  siting  of  1869.  Mr. 
Gage  continued  to  supply  it  until  the  follow¬ 
ing  September.  He  was  succeeded  in  the 
following  October  by  the  Rev.  11.  P.  Peck, 
who  remained  in  charge  for  three  montlis, 
and  was  then  succeeded  by  the  present  popu¬ 
lar  and  efilcient  pastor,  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Kep- 
luirt,  formerly  pastor  of  the  ‘‘  New-scho'ol” 
church  at  Kossuth,  Iowa.  I  notice  that  the 
Governor  of  the  Territory  (Governor  Camp¬ 
bell)  is  one  of  the  Tru.stecs  of  the  church. 


As  he  “  tills  theTnll^when  a  Ihstirtct  1 
-sionary  or  “District  Secretary”  is  called  Om 
I  am  glad  to  learn  that  Mr.  Jackson  has  ^en 
recommissioned  for  the  Rocky  Mountain  Ter¬ 
ri  toiies.  His  residence  will  be  at  Denver, 

Ills  headquarters  will  be  “in  the  saddle 
if  the  Church  will  give  him  the  straw  where¬ 
with  to  make  his  bricks,  its  woik  wi 
prettv  sure  to  prosper  on  the  field  assignee 
him  While  his  past  year  of  labor  has  been 
particularly  trying  to  the  flesh,  and  also  to 
pantaloons,  it  has,  by  the  blessing  of  God, 
been  productive  of  good  results.  ^About  forty 
eliurclies  have  been  organized,  the  labors  of 
■nearly  as  many  ministers  have  been  secured, 
•and -about  two  hundred  and  fifty  persons  have 
been  received  into  the  Church  of  Christ.^ 

Mr.  Jackson  gives  me  a  most  cordial  inM- 
tation  to  visit  him  at  Denver.  No  matter 
what  happened  to  me  once  while  sojourning 
for  a  few  days  under  his  hospitaole  roof  in 
Minnesota.  He  promises  that  the  Denver 
bedstead  shall  not  break  down— if  we  he  still. 
Sli-all  we  ever  try  it?  Impecuniosity  lays  an 
insurmountable  obstruction  right  across  the 

track. 

For  the  Presbyterian. 

THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  AT 
RAWLINGS. 

Messrs.  Editors  —  The  interest  taken  by 
yourselves  aad  many  of  the  readers  of  the 
Fresbyterian  in  this  little  offshoot  of  mission 
work  in  our  Church,  leads  us  to  hope  you  will 
like  to  hear  further  of  its  progress.  As  you 
know,  through  seeing  the  religious  destitution 
on  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad, 
some  Philadelphians  became  interested  in 
getting  a  church  for  this  point  on  the  road. 
A  young  man,  feeling  the  great  necessity  for  a 
place  of  worship,  advanced  the  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  necessary  to  secure  a  building ;  trusting  to 
the  liberality  of  Christian  friends  to  help  him 
in  this  work,  he  promised  those  engaged  that 
the  building  should  be  theirs,  freely,  fully ; 
and  so  Mr.  Sheldon  Jackson  went  to  work, 
with  all  his  well-known,  well-directed  zeal  and 
ability.  An  appropriate,  attractive  frame 
church,  in  the  Gothic  style,  was  ordered  from 
Chicago,  and  sent  in  due  time  to  Rawlings,  all 
ready  to  be  set  up,  with  but  little  trouble,  on 
the  ground  it  was  to  occupy. 

Early  in  March  the  work  was  finished,  and 
Mr.  Jackson  summoned  from  Council  Bluffs, 
over  seven  hundred  miles  away,  to  dedicate 


the  first  Presbyterian  church  on  the  line  of 
the  great  artery  binding  together  the  far 
shores  of  the  East  and  the  W est. 

According  to  the  accounts  we  have  received, 
it  must  have  been  an  impressive  scene.  The 
day  was  stormy,  with  driving  winds  full  of 
drifting  snow.  On  this  Rocky  IMountain 
height,  “G,540  feet  nearer  heaven  than  New 
York  or  Philadelphia,”  the  elements  have  full 
play  and  sweep.  Yet,  despite  the  storm,  the 
people  came  from  near  and  far ;  some  travel¬ 
ling  over  twenty  miles  to  once  more  worship 
God  after  the  manner  of  their  fathers — to  be 
again,  after  the  lapse  of  years,  in  a  Presbyte¬ 
rian  church. 

I  The  services  were  most  interesting — com¬ 
prising  the  ordination  of  the  elders,  as  well  as 
the  “  setting  apart”  of  the  church  building  for 
the  service  of  Almighty  God.  It  does  not 
take  much  imagination  to  picture  the  scene. 
The  graceful,  appropriate  edifice,  capable  of 
holding  three  hundred  people,  not  crowded 
yet,  or  even  well  filled,  standing  in  this  western 
town;  the  eager  faces,  stamped  with  their 
nationality,  for  is  it  not  from  among  the 
Scotch-Irish  we  draw  our  strongest  Presbyte¬ 
rians?  The  interested,  serious  congregation, 
impressed  with  the  “solemn  joy”  the  Psalmist 
sang  of,  that  filled  their  hearts  at  once  more 
joining  in  service  held  on  the  true  apostolic 
plan,  and  dedicating  men  and  means  in  the 
way  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter  were  taught  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  ' 

To  those  of  us  who  have  “  means  of  grace” 
at  every  corner — who  are  well-nigh  wearied  by 
the  continual  call  to  prayer  and  praise,  and 
hearing  the  preached  word — to  us  it  is  hard 
to  enter  into  the  feelings  of  men  and  women 
who  have  kept  the  precious  word  in  their 
hearts,  with  none  to  say  a  word  of  quickening 
—no  friend  to  act  as  the ’“iron  that  sharpen- 
eth;”  after  years  of  this,  to  see  the  long 
longed-for  opportunity  to  go  once  more  “up 
to  the  house  of  God,”  brought  before  them— 
we  can  hardly  tell  how  it  would  seem.  But 
just  this  is  what  these  sojourners  in  the  western 
wilds  experienced  on  that  stormy,  snowy 
March  day.  Eyes  unused  to  tears  felt  un¬ 
wonted  moisture— hearts  expanded  and  were 
glad,  and  more  than  one  felt  it  was  good  for 
them  to  be  there. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  many  marked  con¬ 
trasts  western  life  affords,  an  incident  occurring 
at  the  same  hour  with  the  service  at  the 
church,  may  be  in  point  here.  Just  as  the 


.  . 

service  was  beginning,  a  party  of  men,  wi^ 
pack-horses  and  mules,  turning  their  backs^n'^ 
the  house  of  God,  set  their  faces  westward 
still,  in  search  of  the  gold  that  perisheth— 
going  into  a  j^ct  more  desolate  waste,  and  fur¬ 
ther  away  from  any  chance  of  gospel  privileges. 

To  add  to  the  impressiveness  of  this  opening  ; 
of  a  “  tabernacle  in  the  wilderness,”  a  deputa¬ 
tion,  headed  by  the  chaplain,  came  down  from 
Fort  Fred.  Steele,  some  fifteen  miles  from 
Rawlings,  to  join  in  the  services  of  the  day. 
And  so,  amid  storm  and  clouds  without,  but 
with  peace,  and  brightness,  and  sunshiny  joy 
within,  the  building  was  set  apart  from  ordi¬ 
nary  uses,  and  the  Rawlings  Presbyterian 
church  fairly  and  firmly  started. 

A  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to 
the  Board  of  Publication,  for  generous  dona¬ 
tions  of  hymn-books,  procured  through  Mr. 

J  ackson. 

But  all  our  story  is  not  yet  told.  Just  at 
the  time  these  pleasant  things  were  transpiring 
in  this  far  western  town,  a  member  of  an  east¬ 
ern  church  had  his  thoughts  largely  directed  ^ 
to  the  subject  of  church  extension,  as  person¬ 
ally  affecting  him.  Consulting  with  his  pastor 
and  the  members  of  his  church  session,  they 
too  were  imbued  with  greater  interest,  and  [ 
the  result  was  the  voting  by  the  church  of 
$1,000  3^early  for  the  support  of  a  missionary 
on  the  frontier.  But  the  interest  did  not 
cease  here ;  it  continued  to  grow,  and  ere  long 
another  $800  yearly  was  subscribed,  that  still 
another  post  might  be  filled. 

Sheldon  Jackson  was  sent  for,  and  laid  (ai^ 
he  only  can)  the  field,  and  the  work  to  bd 
done  in  it,  before  them.  Ere  the  evening  was. 
over  they  unanimously  voted  to  send  a  mis¬ 
sionary  to  occupy  the  new  church  at  Rawlings, 
also  holding  service  at  Laramie,  twenty  miles- 
further  east.  And  long  ere  this,  the  Rev. 
IRr.  Arnold  has  begun  his  labors  at  these  two 
important  points.  Rawlings  has  a  “Round, 
House,”  machine  shops,  and  a  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  dollar  hotel,  belonging  to  the  Railroad 

Company,  and  is  also  the  county  seat  of 
and  will  have  the  Court-house.  ! 
it  not  well  that  a  house  for  the  Lord  shou] 
have  been  secured  also  ? 

About  five  hundred  dollars  have  been  raise/i 
by  the  liberality  of  Christian  friends  towaif 
the  repayment  of  the  money  advanced ;  fivJ 
hundred  dollar  more  is  still  needed,  so  as  to 
place  the  church  above  all  indebtedness.  Now 
that  the  money  is  pledged  for  the  support  of] 
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a  pastor,  by  Oie^liiberality '  ob  the 
cliurcli  of  Easton,  will  not  an  interest  be  taken 
in  the  church  suflScient  to  help  us  get  the 
needed  sum  to  complete  this  payment? 

How  it  gladdens  the  hearts  of  the  workers 
“at  the  front”  when  such  tidings  reach  them 
as  the  action  of  the  Brainerd  church  !  And 
what  an  immensity  of  good  is  done  to  tlie 
church  that  gives  thus  of  its  abundance !  We 
all  know  the  charm  of  possession  ;  will  not 
any  people  be  more  interested  in  Domestic 
Missions  when  they  receive  reports  from  their 
own  missionar}’’,  from  their  own  portions  of 
tlie  great  field  ? 


Church  will,  aiM  are,  findln^S^es  in  other 
denominations  who  furnish  them  sanctuaries 
with  Eastern  funds. 

Our  railroads  are  built,  our  mines  w’orked, 
and  our  farms  opened  by  Eastern  capital,  and 
the  returns  go  to  swell  Eastern  fortunes. 
Will  not,  then,  the  Christians  of  the  East 
furnish  us  church  buildings  and  ministers, 
and  we  will  return  to  them  the  rich  joy  of 
knowing  that  their  sons  and  daughters  are  be¬ 
ing  brought  into  the  kingdom.  Will  not 
some  designate  their  memorial  gifts  for  the 
’  Rocky  Mountain  Territories?  There  can  be 


We  hope  many  congregations  will  “go  and 
do  likewise,”  even  as  the  Brainerd  church 
have  done.  We  fancy  the  “Monthly  Con¬ 
certs  ’  will  have  a  fresh  interest,  now  that  the 
reports  are  coming  from  Colorado  and  from 
Rawlings.  Perhaps  complaints  of  slimly  at¬ 
tended  missionary  meetings  would  be  few^er,  if 
more  of  our  churches  had  such  an  interest  in 
some  particular  work. 

Please,  Messrs.  Editors,  allow  us  to  thank, 
through  your  columns,  the  kind  friends  who 
sent,  by  you,  contributions  for  the  Rawlings 
church.  We  hope  many  others  will  remember 
it  among  their  charities.  A.  M, 

- - - 


CHURCH  ERECTiOH.  * 
Laramie,  Wyoming’  Territory. 

M  ho  will  build  a  memorial  church?  Fo 
several  years  past  the  General  Assemblies  c 
the  two  branches  of  the  Church  have  annuall 
called  special  attention  to  the  planting  o 
churches  on  the  Pacific  Railroad.  But  "o  fa 
on  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  lor  over  1  00( 
miles  west  of  Omaha,  but  two  churches  liavf 
been  erected.  When  the  announcement  wa; 
made  that  a  million  dollars  were  to  be  raisec 
lor  Church  erection,  especially  in  the  newei 
settlements,  again  great  hopes  were  raised, 
ana  the  scattered  and  homeless  Presbyterian^ 
took  courage,  but  tlieir  hopes  are  beino 
blasted.  So  much  of  the  Memorial  Fund  is 
being  consumed  for  home  purposes  in  the 
East,  that  Christ’s  shelterless  churches  on  the 
trontier  arc  being  overlooked.  And  for  them 
to  be  passed  by  is  to  die.  Our  churches  can¬ 
not  be  started,  or  if  started,  cannot  live  in 
these  ierritories  unless  the  East  build  us 
cliurches. 

Tlie  sons  and  dauslitcrs  of  tlie  Presbyterian 


no  more  urgent  need.  Take  the  case  of  Lara¬ 
mie,  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  in  the 
heart  of  the  mountains.  The  census  gives  it 
a  population  of  1,478.  A  fair  proportion  ot 
them  are  Presbyterians. 

The  minister  at  Laramie  preaches  at  the 
various  railroad  stations  for  about  200  miles. 
In  the  most  of  them  he  is  the  only  Protestant 
minister.  There  is  no  other  Presbyterian 
minister  west  of  him  nearer  than  500  miles. 
He  supplies.regularly  the  church  at  Rawlings, 
of  which  he  writes  in  a  recent  letter : 

“Our  church  at  Rawlings  has  been  greatly 
favored.  Last  year  God  sent  his  handmaid, 
Mrs.  William  Morris,  of  Philadelphia,  over 
this  road  to  California.  Her  heart  was  so 
moved  with  the  great  need  of  Christ’s  cause, 
that  in  connection  with  her  family  she  erected 
a  church  at  Rawlings.  Whenever  I  see  that 
little  monument  of  faith,  hope,  and  love  of 
souls,  I  almost  involuntarily  pray  God  to  bless 
her.  Already  has  it  become  a  birthplace  of 
souls,  and  her  name  will  be  like  the  precious 
ointment  of  old  to  that  people  till  the  great 
day  of  the  Lord.” 

The  Rev.  F.  L.  Arnold,  the  earnest  and 
indefatigable  missionary,  will  be  compelled  to 
withdraw  from  the  field,  and  leave  those  set¬ 
tlements  destitute  of  the  gospel,  unless  he  can 
secure  two  thousand  dollars  additional  to  the 
two  thousand  dollars  already  promised. 

He  writes: — “We  have  waited  long,  bur¬ 
dened  with  this  great  need.  We  have  worked 
in  every  possible  way,  and  even  in  our  dreams 
prayed  for  help.  Men  of  discernment,  who 
have  passed  through  Laramie  'and  seen  our 
situation,  have  exclaimed,  ‘  iTou  must  have  a 
church  building  at  oiice,  and  will  have  it,  for 
our  Church  is  too  rich  in  wealth  and  love  to 
let  such  an  opportunity  slip.’  But  man’s 
word  is  not  God’s  word,  and  we  have  not  yet 


heard  the  voice,  ‘Th}'  prayer  is  heard.’  I 
feel  that  this  is  my  last  appeal ;  and  if  in  vain, 

I  shall  be'  compelled  to  turn  my  face  east¬ 
ward,  to  labor  where  I  need  not  beg  for  brick 
and  mortar.  But,  0!  the  very  thought  of  , 
leaving  such  a  field  seems  almost  crushing. 
God  help  us.” 

Will  not  some  one  who  is  proposing  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  Memorial  Fund  open  his  heart 
to  this  appeal,  and  send  to  the  Bev.  A.  G. 
Ruliflfson,  Secretary  of  Church  Erection  Me¬ 
morial  Fund,  Room  5,  Monroe  Building,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois,  or  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Wilson,  D.D., 
30  Vesey  street.  New  York  city,  $2,000  as- a  j 
special  to  Laramie  church  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains?  Two  thousand  dollars  will  con¬ 
tinue  gospel  privileges  ,to  settlements  for  two 
hundred  miles  across  the  mountains.  The 
withholding  of  $2,000  will  deprive  them  of 
gospel  privileges.  Which  shall  it  be Who 
will  build  this  memorial  church? 

Sheldon  Jackson.  ' 


LARAMIFj  WYOEIING  TERRITORY. 

By  Eev.  Sheldon  Jackson. 

“  I  am  faint  and  sick  at  heart  with  hope 
long  deferred,”  writes  a  faithful  mission¬ 
ary  Vvho  has  tried  every  expedient  he 
could  think  of  to  secure  a  church-build¬ 
ing,  and  so  far  in  vain. 

The  song  of  thanksgiving  that  went 
,  up  from  Christian  hearts  along  the  fron- 
!  tier  at  the  announcement  that  a  million 
‘  dollars  was  to  be  raised  for  church-erec¬ 
tion,  especially  in  the  newer  settlements, 
is  giving  place  to  despondency  and 
gloom.  A  reaction  is  taking  place.  As 
they  hear  of  the  Memorial  Fund  being 
so  largely  absorbed  by  Eastern  Chapels, 
Manses,  and  Educational  Institutions, 
they  feel  that  the  more  destitute  sections 
are  overlooked. 

This,  with  the  inability  of  the  Board 
of  Church  Erection  to  afford  needed  help, 
is  causing  many  a  devoted  missionary  to 
prayerfully  consider  w’hether  he  will  not 
be  forced  to  relinquish  this  frontier  field 
and  leave  the  foundations  unlaid.  When 
shall  these  extremities  feel  Jhe  Christian 
warmth  of  the  great  Presbyterian  body, 
and  thus  realize  the  oneness  of  the 
Church  and  fellow’ship  of  the  disciples  ? 
When  will  Eastern  Presbyterians  real- 
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ize  that,  when  their  children  come  to 
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these  far  W^estern  homes,  they  cannot 
I  have  the  presence  of  a  minister  or  enjoy 
Christian  privileges,  except  as  they  are 
provided  with  a  house  of  wmrship  ?  In 
the  hope  that  this  may  meet  the  eye  and 
heart  of  some  one  able  and  willing  to 
respond,  I  insert  the  appeal  of  Christ’s 
shelterless  flock  at  Laramie.  It  was 
written  without  expectation  of  publica¬ 
tion,  and  yet  being  a  representation  of 
the  condition  of  many  churches  upon 
the  frontier,  it  is  given  to  the  pyiblic. 
If  the  enteiqirise  at  Laramie  is  allowed 
to  perish,  we  practically  say  that  the 
Presbyterian  Church  is  unable  or  unwilling 


to  give  the  Gospel  to  the  rising  settle¬ 
ments  along  the  Pacific  Railroad  for  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles.  The  urgency  of  the  case 
is  beyond  the  power  of  language  to  express. 
It  should  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  Any 
communications  on  the  subject  may  be 
addressed  to  Rev.  A.  G.  Ruliffson,  West¬ 


ern  Secretary  of  Memorial  Fund,  Room  6, 
Monroe  Building,  Chicago,  Ill. 

An  Appeal  that  ought  to  be  heeded. 

The  pastor  of  the  Laramie  church 
writes  :  “I  plead  for  the  kingdom  of 
that  Son,  which  in  its  feeblest  infanc}’’ 
here  on  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  home¬ 
less,  despised,  and  will  perish,  if  I  keep 
silent.  But  if  God  gives  me  the  utter-^ 
ance  of  the  Spirit,  my  pleading  must 
reach  some  hearts  of  the  wise  and  rich, 
and  encourage  them  to  offer  gold,  frank¬ 
incense,  and  myrrh,  to  give  us  shelter 
and  what  w^e  need  for  healthful  growth 
and  strength.  My  years  of  sanguine  ex¬ 
pectation  from  man  are  past,  and  I  am 
aware  we  must  look  well  to  it,  that  the 
cause  w^e  plead  will  stand  the  test  of 
necessity,  while  countless  others  are  cry¬ 
ing  “Give!  fiive  !”  Then  in  the  light 
of  eternity,  with  a  strong  heart  I  can 
plead  the  greatness  of  our  cause  and 
need. 

Laramie  City  by  the  last  census  num  ¬ 
bers  1478  inhabitants.  It  is  beautifully 
situated  on  a  plain,  bordered  on  one  side 
by  the  black  hills  and  on  the  other  by  a 
range  of  snowy-peaked  mountains.  Tw^o 
rivers  and  many  streams  of  clear  moun¬ 
tain  water  supply  the  place.  The  eleva¬ 
tion  is  7000  feet  above  tide  wvater.  Here 
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the  Union  PacificlRailroad  have  built  the 
most  extensive  and  important  workshop 
on  the  road.  50,000  head  of  cattle  and 
innumerable  flocks  of  shee})  are  feeding 
in  its  immediate  vicinity.  It  is  also  on 
the  great  coal  range,  which  extends  for 
several  hundreds  of  miles  along  the  base 
of  the  mountains.  The  place  is  two 
years  old,  and  has  passed  that  fearful, 
lawless  time  when  the  offscourings  of 
earth  had  unlimited  sway.  The  com¬ 
munity  have  realized  that  the  wages  of  sin 
is  death,  too  keenly  not  to  be  alive  to 
the  untold  blessings  of  true  religion. 
Therefore  they  stand  ready  to  cooperate 
to  the  full  extent  of  their  ability.  They 
have  pledged  valuable  lots  and  ^1000  in 
cash.  But  such  is  the  expensiveness  of 
building,  that  a  plain  house  of  moderate 
size  will  cost  us  ^4000.  We  must  have 
^3000  from  abroad,  or  we  cannot  go  on. 
A  lady  in  New  York  city,  through  her 
pastor,  Bev.  J.  O.  Murray,  D.D.,  has 
pledged  us  $1000.  Where  can  we  secure 
the  remaining  $2000  ?  This  must  be  ob¬ 
tained  soon,  or  my  large  and  hopeful  field 
will  pass  into  other  hands  or  become  a 
waste. 

At  our  last  communion  seven  were  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  church.  The  first  child 
born  in  the  city  was  baptized.  The 
father  of  the  child  himself,  for  the  first 
time  confessed  Christ,  and  the  heart  of 
the  mother  w^as  overwhelmed  with  joy. 
For  many  lonely  years  she  had  waited  ‘ 
and  prayed  for  this  day.  ’Others  stand; 
ready  to  confess  Jesus  at  our  next  com¬ 
munion. 

Our  communion  service,  borrowed 
from  three  different  houses,  consisting  of 
china,  glass,  and  plate,  and  the  entire 
appearance  of  the  scene  showed  that  wo 
were  strangers  and  poor,  but  thank  God, 
pilgrims  stout  of  heart  and  accustomed 
to  the  roughness  of  the  way. 

My  farthest  point  westward  is  Baw- 
lings,  150  miles.  There  our  church  has 
been  greatly  favored.  Last  year  God 
sent  his  handmmd,  Mrs,  Wm.  Moriis  of  t 
,  Philadelphia,  over  this  road  to  California. 
Her  heart  was  so  moved  with  the  great 
need  of  Christ’s  cause,  that  in  connection 
with  her  family  she  erected  a  church  at 
Bawlings,  at  almost  entirely  her  own  ex¬ 


pense.  Whenever  I  see”  that"  little  monu¬ 
ment  of  faith,  hope,  and  love  of  souls,  I  al¬ 
most  involuntarily  iDray  God  to  bless  her. 
Already  has  it  become  a  birth-place  of 
souls,  and  her  name  will  be  like  the  pre¬ 
cious  ointment  of  old  to  that  people,  till 
the  great  day  of  the  Lord. 

And  now  who  will  do  likev/ise  by  us  at 
Laramie  ?  We  have  waited  long,  bur¬ 
dened  with  this  great  need.  We  have 
worked  in  every  possible  wa^^,  and  even 
in  our  dreams  prayed  for  help. 

Men  of  discernment  who  have  passed 
through  Laramie  and  seen  our  situation, 
have  exclaimed  ;  “  You  must  have  a 
church-building  at  once,  and  will  have  it, 
for  our  Church  is  too  rich  in  wealth  and 
love  to  let  such  an  opportunity  slip.” 
But  man’s  word  is  not  God’s  word,  and 
we  have  not  yet  heard  the  voice  “Thy 
prayer  is  heard.”  I  feel  that  this  is  my 
last  ax)X3eal,  and  if  in  vain,-  I  shall  be 
compelled  to  turn  my  face  eastward  to 
labor  where  I  need  not  beg  for  brick  and 
mortar.  But  the  very  thought  of  leav¬ 
ing  such  a  field  seems  almost  crushing. 
God  help  lis.  Yours  in  Christian  love, 

F.  L.  i^^xoLD,  Pastor. 


PIIE.SBYTEEIAK. 


HOW  THE  PRESBYTERLlJ^ilS  DO  IT. 


BY  BBD  CLOUD 
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Iren.$:u8,  ia  the  Observer  of  November 
^tb,  showed  U8  “How  the  Methodists  do 
it,”  and  I  thought  it  might  intereirt  some  of 
your  Presbyterian  re.ader.-  quite  as  much  to 
know  how  Presbyterians  do  ifi  But  be¬ 
fore  I  take  up  that  subject,  let  me  say  a 
word  more  as  to  “  how  Methodists  do  it  ” 
out  on  the  frontiers. 

During  this  last  summer  and  fall.  Bishop 
Ames  has  made  a  tour  of  inspecl^ou  through 
the^e  Western  territories,  putting  Things 
upou  a  firm  Methodist  fimting,  displuming  a 
little  more  of  the  wisdom  of  t^e  way  io 
which  “the  Methodists  do  it.”  The  pl.'in 
ot  operation  is  something  as  follows : 

A  Missionary  Agent  or  General  Sup*3rin- 
tcodeot  is  fiivt  sent  out,  who  selects  impor¬ 
tant  points  as  the  places  at  which  churches 
are  to  be  organized.  They  then  perfect 


mmmm 


their  organizations,  and  say  tolihe  people:  |  at  a  great  disao vantage— so  much  so,  in- 
“  Now  raise  all  yotl  can  on  the  ground  to  I  deed,  that  he  writes  me  he  shall  be  corn- 


ward  building  you  a  house  of  worship,  and  j  pelled  to  abandon  the  field,  unless  hel^ 
the  Methodist  Board  will  pay  the  remain-  comes  to  them. 


der.”  In  this  way  a  church  build  mg  is  j  The  simple  state  of  facts  in  regard  to 
made  sure  to  every  congreg  dion.  and  the  that  church  is  just  this :  It  a  church  edifice 


missionary  goes  on  with  his  work,  without  I  were  put  up  for  them,  they  could  finish  and 
the  discouragement  of  being  dependent  furnish  it;  or,  they  could  raise  probably  ; 


upon  town  hall,  school  house,  oi  railroad 
car,  tor  a  preaching  place,  to  the  utter  dis¬ 
couragement  of  his  people. 

Now  let  U3  see  how  Presbyterians  do  it. 
Bio.  Sheldon  Jackson,  our ^up^a*ia tend ent 
of  Missions  out  here,  is,  for  the  number  of 


about  $1,000,  and,  I  think,  no  more.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  standing  rule  of  the  Board 
of  Church  Erection,  they  could  only  receive 
one-third  of  that  amount  from  the  Board. 

I 

But  I  understand  that  the  Board  are  not 
able  or  wiDing  to  give  them  anUhing.  A 


cubic  inches  io  the  man,  a  mod  indefatiga-  j  good  Christian  lady  in  Dr.  Murray’s  church,  ! 


ble  worker,  ^nd  does  not  easily  lose  sight 
oi  Si  point  where  a  Presbyterian  church  may 
be  organized.  But  he  has  no  Bishop  (?}nd 
I  am  glad  of  it)  to  folio vy  aftei’ and 


build  meerJog  houses,  nor  has  he  any  au¬ 


thority  to  give  assurance  to  his  little  btgan- 
izatiows  th  it  any  other  will  do  it  for  them. 

True,  we  have  a  Church  Erect  i  oh  Board 
which  ordinarily,  under  the  operation  of 
their  Mede  and  Persian  law  of  granting 
aid  to  the  amount  of  one-third^  will  meet 
the  requirements  of  most  congrega  ions  fur¬ 
ther  East,  but  must  be  a  useless  piece  of 
machinery  to  multitudes  of  little  churches 
already  organized,  or  to  be  organized, 
throughout  these  vast  outlying  territories, 
lor  the  simplest  reason,,  viz. ;  that,  while 
their  own  feebleness  precludes  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  their  doing  but  very  little  for 
themselves,  the  coat  Of  buildrog'is  vastly 
augmented  t  y  their  remoteness  from  the 
materials  needed  lor  building,  and  higher 
wages  necessary  to  be  paid  to  workmeu. 

A  single  case  will  sufficiently  illustrate 
this  point.  We  have  in  Laramie  City,  on 
the  Uni  <n  Pacific  Railroad,  m  Wyoming 
I'enitory,  a  little  Presbyterian  church,  to 
which  Rev.  F.  L.  Arnold  is  now  preaching, 
with  a  good  prospect  of  building  up  a  flour¬ 
ishing  church  in  time.  And  the  point  is  ‘ 


New  York,  is  willing  to  give  them  $1,000 
,  This  is  all  the  aid  that  has  been  proffered 
!  them.  But  they  dare  not  commence  with 
j  that.  A  comfortable  house  cannot  be  put 
]  up  and  finished  in  that  place  for  less  than 
I  about  $8,000. 

If  the  Presbytenan  Cliurch  eould  say,  as 
'  the  Methodist  does,  to  these  little  churches. 

Now  go  to  woik  and  raise  cR  you  cae  at 
home,  and  we  will  finish  the  work,  or  see 
that  is  done,”  that  would  meet  the  want ; 
but  if  every  one  of  the^e  fe^ffile  churches 
I  are  required,  as  an  inflexiijle  condition,  to 
roi«e  two-thirds  of  the  amount  of  building, 
my  candid  opinion,  after  several  years  of 
frontier  life,  is,  that  w^e  shall  always  be 
crippled  in  our  missionary  operations,  work¬ 
ing  ID  the  rear  of  other  denominations. 

When  Brother  Jackson  organized  the 
Presbyterian  church  at  Cheyenne,  two  years 
or  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  had  there  then 
been  a  house  built  and  a  minister  fixed  ^ 
there  never  would  have  been  a  Congrega¬ 
tional  church  organized  here,  I  suppoee,  and 
ours  would  have  been  to-day  the  leading 
church.  But  a  whole  year  elapsed  before 
a  building  was  commenced ;  two  minister?, 
during  that  year,  came  and  went,  like  a 
bird  on  the  wing,  other  churches  got  the 
lead,  and  now,  with  the  finest  church  be¬ 


an  important  one  to  look  after.  The  Lord^l  tween  Omaha  and  California,  they  have  I 


has  shown  his  willingness  to  bless  Bro.  Ar¬ 
nold's  preaching  since  hs  went  there.  But 
he  has  no  other  home  lor  his  people  than 
the  public  school  house,  and  has  no  pros¬ 
pect  of  anything  better;  while  the  Bap¬ 
tists  Episcopalians,  Methodists,  and  even 
the  Catholics,  have  each  a  house  ol  wor¬ 
ship,  thus  leaving  Bro.  Arnold  to  struggle 

_ 


aVr'ir'.?-<ylp 


to 


rai^Intain  ihe’r  lif'  s-imply  he- 
caose  the  faTorabl;  opportunity  was  lost. 
The  saDie  thing  Is  now  being;  en;:cted  •  at 
Liramic  city. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  man  frying  to  bore  a 
two-lreh  auger  hole  with  a  quarter  inch 
gimlet?  It  can  be  done;  but  it  takes  a 
kreat  ameunt  of  extra  work.  You  have 


jWTXj.vSC'V, 


o  ilv  to  mnrk  ont  a  two-incb  circlp,  bore  ” 


■'.our  liimlet  hole*  i^ll  loonnd  the  cucum- 
breneo,  end  then  fiai^h  it  up  with  a  pen- 
kiidie. 

Ivo  one  acquainted  with  the  State  of  our 
Bo  irds  will  be  disposed  to  blame  them  for 
failure  in  these  matters.  ^  ith  every  dob 
1  r  in  their  treasuries  expended  and  debt 
thia'afcning  them,  it  would  be  a  difficult 
matter  to  t  nlarge  thejr  operations.  True,  1 
think  the  policy  of  the  Board  of  Church 
Extension  is  not  expansive  enou;;;h  to  meet 
the  emergencies  of  these  new  settlements, 

!  and  we  must  suffer  thereby ;  but  I  ana 
!  aware,  also,  that  in  the  present  state  of 
I  funds,  the  str'ct  enfoiement  of  the  rule  be- 
j  comes  a  necessity.  The  same  remark  mav 
j  be  made  of  the  Board  of  Home  Mbeions. 
j  there  are  multitudt  s  ot  waste  places  where 
there  ought  to  be  missionane- ;  but  they 
canT  subsist  on  faith,  even  though  it  bt^ 
‘‘  the  substance  of  things  h(xpedfor^  and  the 
evidence  of  things  u^iseeny  Many  of  the 
mij^siouarles  huve  been  trying  that  expetb 
meat  for  some  months  past,  and  I  believe 
the  very  general  sentimert  among  them  is, 
that  Paul  was  not  'writing  about  earthly 
things. 
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iiaramie 


--  Tliis  Scene  and  That 
Church  Erection 


FIItST  SCENE— 1809. 

I  came,  just  as  the  shades  of  night  were 
fiiHing  over  the  snow-clad  peaks  around  me, 
to  the  new  built  town  of  Laramie — some 
seven  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
From  .lulesburg,  far  belqw ;  from 


sea. 


Chey’enne  and  from  other  i)oints  along  the 
road,  the  gamblers,  desperadoes,  cut-throats, 
and  sicarri  had  concentered  here,  aiubto 
be  in  the  street  alone  at  night  was  but  to 
hear  the  fatal  word,  “Your  money,  or  your 
life,”  But  a  few  days  previous  four  of  these 
ruffians  had  been  hung  on, telegraphic  poles  , 

along  the  road.  /  ! 

I  entered  the  hotel;  the  room  was  filled  ; 
with  a  noisj'  crowd  of  wild  and  reckh'.ss  ' 
’  men,  some  belted  and  with  revolvers,  some 

buffalo  i 


j  it  seemed  to  me  that  every  oPe  wasendeav 
oring  to  out-match  his  neighboi 
elty  and  frequency  of  his  oaths  ana  jTPee- 
cations.  Every  tongue  was  touched  with 
file  fiom  the  'inferno;  every  sentence  weld¬ 
ed  undei  the  white  lieatot  horrible  impiety 
SECOND  SCENE— 187a. 

Thice  yeais  roll  round,  and  the  Presbv- 
;  tery  of  Wyoming  meets  at  Laramie  to  hold  ' 
i(s  first  annual  session  and  assist  in  the  . 
dedicaC’on  '^i'  tfie  new  Presbyterian  Church,  f 
“  What  bau:  ?” 

During  these  thWC  the  Presbyte-  • 
rians,  Methodists,  Baptists,  Epi.^d^>OuIians 
and  Roman  Calliolics  have  erectea 
i  buildings. 

!  Under  the  influence  of  these  church ; 
buildings  and  a  preached  gosnel,  lawless- 1  ' 
ness  has  given  place  to  order,  and  a  law-  f  ■ 
abiding  and  thriving  community^'  developed.  ^ 

•Thiee  years  ago  there  was  not  a  Presby-  ? 
terian  cliurch  between  Omaha  and  Sacra- 1 
mento— a  distance  of  over  1,500  miles.  Now 
there  are  ten  Presbyterian  church  organiza  ; 
tions  and  seven  cliurch  buildings.  °  ^ 

Thice  years  ago  PresbyUeriauism  w’as  un  ; 
known  along  this  great  national  highway  pd'  ; 
now  tlieie  is  a  flonrishing  Presbytery  of  six  [’  ■ 
members,  sti  etching  jilong  its  middle  por¬ 
tion. 

Three  years  ago  a  preached  gospel  was 
almost  as  rare  in  this  region  as  in  Central 
Africa;  now,  through  the  self-denying  la¬ 
bors  of  small  bands  of  Christian  heroes  of 
various  denominations,  it  is  regularly  heard 
at  many  points. 

During  these  three  years  the  Presbyte 
rian  Church  at  Laramie  has  gone  through 
many’  tribulations.  The  original  organiza¬ 
tion  was  so  reduced  by’  removals  that  tw’o 
w’omen  constituted  its  entire  membership; 
now  it  has  an  efficient  working  force  of 
tliirty-oue  members. 

As  these  years  passed  God  touched  the 
heart  of  a  noble  lady  connected  with  the 
Brick  Presbyterian  Cburcli  of  New’  York 
city  with  compassion  for  the  homeless 
church,  and  now  <..iie  of  the  most  beautiful 
cliiirclies  west  of  the  ^Missouri  river  lifts  its 
lower  above  tlie  Laramie  Plains,  and  stands 


with  Springtleld  rifles,  some  in 
robes,  some  in  the  blue  coat  of  the  soldier.  a  fitting  monument  of  her  devotion  to  the 


Each  man  for  himself;  for  money,  pleasure,  J  cause  of  Christ.  And  already  we  sec,  as 


plunder;  each  man  obedient  to  his  own  the  fruit  of  this  gift,  the  gospel  given  ti 
will ;  for  there  is  no  tow’n,  or  county’"  court,  .  [lerisliing  liundreds,  and  perhaps  a  score  ol 


r  law  as  yet  i'J  the  new  Territory  of  Wyo-  predous  s 
limr.  Profaueness  increases  as  y'ou  tra\  cl  ho  c; 


souls  born  into  the  kingdom, 
m  measure  the  fruit  flowing  from 


westward  ;  and  here  in  tlu*  ^^ild  this  one  oftering  of  a  loving  heart  to  .Jesus  y 

-May’  many  more  of  Clirist’s  stewards  learn 


the  present  joy  aiKl  future  blesscducss  o! 
planting  a  church  in  the  hill  country  ol\„ 
Atnciica  as  a  tribute  of  affection  to  the  lov- 


ing  Savior. 


,  r/Jv. 


^^'^^’tjary  4th,  came  and  passed,  f 


hallowed  memories  of  the  dedica 


s::;sf  ti 
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tion,  reception  of  members,  the  celebration  K:';:; 
of  the  Sacraments  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  and 


infant  baptism  in  the  morning,  and  the  gos 


(r 
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pel  of  the  crucified  Savior  in  the  eveuin 
will  never  pass  away. 

Could  the  whole  Presbyterian,  church 
been  present  and  seen  and  felt  the  power  of 
a  church  building  in  the  furtherance  of  the 
gospel,  the  treasury  of  the  Board  of  Church 
Erection  would  be  filled  to  overflowing. 

Rev.  F.  L.  Arnold,  Pastor  of  the  church, 
and  Bishop  of  500  miles  of  railwajg  is  great¬ 
ly  beloved  by  his  peopie  and  blessed  in  his 
labors.  But  the  work  is  developing  beyond 
the  reach  of  oui^present  force  of  workmen. 

Will  not  the  Church  enable  the  Board  of 
Home  Missions  to  give  us  more  help  ? 

Young  men  in  the  seiliinaries  are  willing 
to  come  to  the  front.  God  speed  the  work 
until  “upon  the  mountains  are  the  feet  of 
him  that  bringeth  good  tidings,  that  pub- 
lishetli  peace.”  j_ 


1! 


— The  new  Presbyterian  Church  is  now 
completed  and  furnished,  and  to-morrow  it 
is  to  be  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  God. 
It  is  bc3mnd  all  comparison  the  finest  speci¬ 
men  of  church  architecture  to  be  found  in 
this  rigion  of  country.  The  church  cost 
six  thousand  dollars  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
congratulation  that  it  is  paid  for  and  no 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

—The  new  Presbyterian  Church  of  this 
place  will  be  dedicated  to  the  worshipr  of 
Almighty  God  to-morrow,  Divine  Provi¬ 
dence  permitting.  Order  of  services  for  the 
morning : 

Invocation  by  the  Pastor. 

Reading  the  Scriptures  and  first  hymn,  by 
Rev.  D.  J.  Pierce. 

Prayer  and  reading  of  second  hymn,  by 
Rev^  J.  F.  Steward,  of  Evans,  Colorado. 

Sermon,  by  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  Su- 
perintendemt  of  Presbyterian  Missions, 
Denver,  Colorado. 

Short  address  and  dedicatory  prayer,  by 
the  Pastor. 

Reading  the  last  hjunn  and  benediction, 
by  Rev.  W.  G.  Kephart,  of  CUeyeimc 
Preaching  in  tlie  evening  by  Rev.  W-  G. 
Kephart. 

Hours  of  services.  It  a.  m.,  and  7  p.  m 

EVANSTON,  WYOMING  TERRITORY. 

By  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson. 

Another  Rocky  Mountain  Outpost  secured  for 
Presbyterianism. 

“Can  it  be  !  Is  it  possible  !  ”  exclaimed 
a  faithful  daughter  of  the  Church,  as  her 
I  husband  excitedly  came  in  to  announce  that  a 
Presbyterian  minister  would  be  there  the; 
next  day.  Four  years  before,  she  had  left 
the  Church  of  her  childhood,  a  bride,  and 
followed  her  husband  to  make  a  new  home 
the  far  West.  For  four-  years  she  had 


in 


been  separated  from  the  privileges  of  the 
sanctuary.  Often  it  had  been  the  burden  of 


debt  hanging  o\ci  it.  Diiee  thousand  dul  j^^iier  prayers,  and  now  they  were  to  be  an- 


lars  of  this  amount  was  coiitiibuted  by  a  |k||swered.  Again  and  again  she  mused  to 


lady  in  New  Y^ork;  $1,500  ivas  given  by 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  and 
$l-,500  by  the  citizens  of  Laramie.  The 
liberality  of  the  Railroad  Co.,  which  has  not 
alone  aided  this  church,  but  in  the  same 
proportion  has  lielped  all  the  schools 
churches  and  public  enterprises  of  our  town 
and  is  worthy  of  all  praise. 

The  Contractors  Messrs.  Blackburn  A  l| 

1 

^[etcalf,  liaye  evidently  cared  more  to  build  h 
a  fine  church  than  to  make  money  on  the  | 
contract,  and  they  have  just  reason  to  bo 
})roud  of  the  result  of  their  labors  and  arc 
entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity. 

The  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  oi*  Denver, 
and  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Kephart,  of  Che3'’eniic 
arrived  here  last  evening  to  assist  at  the 
dedication  to-morrow,  which  services  will 


il 
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herself  “Is  it  possible !  Can  it  be  that  I* 
am  again  to  hear  a  Presbyterian  sermon  ?  ” 
She  was  like  one  that  dreamed.  It  was  too 
good  to  be  true.  But  sure  enough,  on  the 
following  day  with  the  Western  train  came 
the  missionary. 

Inquiring  at  the  depot  for  some  Christian . 
person  from  whom  could  be  ascertained  the  = 
religions  elements  in  the  village,  he  was  di¬ 
rected  to  the  house  of  a  Methodist.  Mistak¬ 
ing  the  house,  he  found  himself  instead  at 
the  residence  of  this  sister,  and  was  at  once 
at  home.  In  the  overflowing  of  her  heart 


she  repeated  it  again  and  again,  “O! 


how  glad  I  am  to  see  you,  I  cannot  tell  how 
much  good  your  visit  has  done  me.”  The 
various  families  of  the  place  were  visited. 


■J.i  ' 
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Church  Papers.  "" 

Among  others  was  a  young  man,  a  baptiz¬ 
ed  child  of  the  Church,  whom  a  pious  mo¬ 
ther  in  far  off  New  Jersey  keeps  well  sup¬ 
plied  \vith  church  papers.  And  if  Christian 
parents  only  realized  the  extent  to  which  re¬ 
ligious  papers  are  a  safeguard^  they  would 
subscribe  for  one  or  more  to  be  sent  to  their 
children  in  the  distant  West. 

Preaching. 

‘  What’s  the  show,  stranger  ?  ’  ‘  Preach¬ 

ing  to-night  at  the  hall.  Will  you  come  ?  ’ 
‘You  bet,  I  will,’  was  the  question  and  re¬ 
sponse  at  one  of  the  saloons. 

At  7^  o’clock  a  hall  under  the  roof  of  a 
rough,  unplaned  frame  building,  and  over  a 
whiskey  and  gambling  saloon,  was  lighted  up 
and  the  people  began  to  gather  :  ladies  from 
the  Pacific  coast  and  from  the  Atlantic,  intel¬ 
ligent  and  self-reliant  pioneers  from  the 
stores,  gamblers  from  the  saloons,  and  Mor¬ 
mons,  until  the  room  was  full,  and  more 
than  full.  Some  went  away  unable  to  get 
in.  The  services  were  as  usual,  except  that 
the  sheriff  w'as  called  out  to  stop  a  fight 
among  the  roughs  in  the  saloon  below. 


rtumber  cheaper  than  any  point  west  of  Oma¬ 
ha.  Near  by  are  extensiv<3  coal  deposits. 
One  of  the  veins  visited  was  thirty-two  feet ! 
in  thickness.  These  mines  furnish  the  coal  j 
fuel  for  1000  miles  along  the  railway.  Iron  i 
is  also  found  in  the  neighborhood,  and  one  . 
of  the  coal  companies  propose  erecting  smelt¬ 
ing  works  during  the  Summer.  The  valley  1 
of  Bear  river  is  well  adapted  to  agricul-  i 
ture,  and  a  number  of  farms  are  being  open¬ 
ed  up.  The  lumber,  mineral,  agricultural, 
and  railway  interests  insure  the  building  up 
of  a  prosperous  community. 

What  church  or  individual  will  adopt  this 
as  their  mission  and  erect  a  chapel  worth 
fifteen  hundred  dollars  ?  Let  this  new  out¬ 
post  have,  a  constant  remembrance  in  the 
prayers  of  the  Church. 


THE  PRESBYTERY  OF  WYOMING. 

The  late  General  Assembly  at  Chi- 1 
cage,  in  response  to  several  overtures 
on  the  subject,  took  the  following  ao- 
.  tion : 


Small  Parish. 

Much  interest  was  manifested  by  those 
present  in  securing  regular  preaching.  Ar- 
rangements  were  made  to  have  that  indefati¬ 
gable  worker  and  successful  missionary,  the 
Rev,  F.  L,  Arnold  of  Laramie,  Wyoming 
Territory,  give  them  a  semi-monthly  service. 
This  extends  his  parish  a  distance  of  over 
.,;  500  miles  along  the  Pacific  railroad.  The 
.  round  trip  to  Evanston  and  return  being  far- 
\  ther  than  from  New  York  to  Chicago. 

Evanston,  7000  feet  above  tide  water,  is 

t 

f  OoS  miles  east  of  San  Francisco,  2352  miles 

r 

;  west  of  New  York,  and  two  miles  east  of 
•  the  boundary  line  between  Utah  and  SVyo- 
ming. 

:  Trouting. 

Bear  river  and  its  tributaries  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  Evanston  are  full  of  the  finest  of 
trout.  Tourists  on  their  trans-continental 
trip  wishing  to  tarry  a  few  days  or  w^eeks, 
will  find  excellent  accommodations  and  rea- 
sonable  prices  at  Messrs.  McDonald  &  Booth’s 
hotel. 

Resources. 

The  railroad  coihpany  are  building  large 
and  substantial  stone  machine-shops  and  a 
1  score  or  more  of  frame  buildings  for  their 
H  employes.  The  walls  of  the  round  house, 
I  with  its  twenty  stalls,  are  nearly  ready  for 
s  the  roof.  A  large  steam  sawmill  furnishes 


.  I 

■:  Resolved,  That  the  General  Assem- 
bly  hereby  constitutes  the  Presbytery  : 
'  of  Wyoming,  to  be  composed  of  Rev. 
Edward  B.  Bayless,  of  the  Presbytery 
of  Pcs  Moines;  Rev.  Franklin  L.  Ar¬ 
nold,  of  the  Presbytery  of  Iowa  City; 
Rev.  W.  G.  Kephart,  of  the  Presbytery  i 
■  of  Missouri  River;  Rev.  Lewis  Hamil-  ] 
ton,  of  the  Presbytery  of  Colorado ;  and 
Rev.  John  F.  Stewart,  of  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Colorado;  with  the  churches  in 
Montana,  Wyoming  and  Utah;  that  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  be  held 
at  Laramie,  Wyoming  Territory,  on 
the  second  Friday  of  Juno,  at  7:45  P. 
M.;  and  that  it  be  opened  with  a  ser 
mon  by  Rev.  W.  G.  Kephart,  or,  in  his 
absence,  the  oldest  minister  present, 
who  shall  preside  till  a  Moderator  be 
elected. 

j  There  not  being  a  quorum  for  busi¬ 
ness  at  Laramie,  at  the  time  designated 
in  the  above  action,  an  adjournment 
was  made  to  Cheyenne,  in  pursuance  of 
which  the  Presbytery  met  at  the  latter 

place  on  Tuesday,  the  13th  inst.,  at  2 
P.  M. 

According  to  the  appointment  of  the 
Assembly,  W.  G.  Kephart  took  the 
j  chair  as  Moderator,  and  constituted  the 


rc3l)ytefy”witE*prayer.  There  being 
but  few  persons  present,  the  sermon 
was  deferred  till  8  P.  M.  There  were 
present:  Ministers — W.  Gi.  Kephart, 

F.  L.  Arnold,  and  J.  F.  Stewart.  El- 
der— S.  J.  Soriber,  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Cheyenne.  Rev.  Sheldon 
Jackson,  of  the  Presbytery  of  Colorado, 
being  present,  was  invited,  and  took 
his  seat  as  a  corresponding  member. 

Franklin  E.  Arnold  was  elected  Mod¬ 
erator,  and  W.  Gr.  Kephart,  Stated 
Clerk ;  J.  F.  Stewart,  Temporary  Clerk. 

The  following  Committees  were  ap¬ 
pointed  : 

On  Home  ilfisszons — Rev.  J.  F.  Stew¬ 
art  and  Elder  Anderson. 

On  Finance— W.  G.  Kephart 
and  Elder  S  J.  Scriber. 

On  Puhlicoiion—KQ\.  E.  E.  Bayless 
and  Elder  Robert  Bruce. 

On  Church  Erection — Rev.  F.  E. 
Arnold  and  Elder  C.  Richards. 

W.  G.  Kephart  was  appointed  to 
write  out  a  historical  statement,  prefa* 
tory  of  the  minutes  of  the  Presbytery 
of  Wyoming. 

Rev.  John  F.  Stewart  was  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  Board  of  Home  Missions 
as  missionary  for  the  churches  of  Gree 
ley  and  Evans,  Col. 

The  church  at  Evanston  was  recom 
mended  to  the  favorable  notice  of  the 
Board  of  Church  Erection. 

I  A  half- hour  was  spent  in  devotional 

'a  - ’•  *  - 

;  csercises. 

At  8  P.  M  ,  a  sermon  was  preached 
by  Rev.  P.  E.  Arnold,  from  Mark  ix. 
29 ;  “This  kind  can  come  forth  by  noth¬ 
ing  but  by  prayer  and  fasting.” 

After  sermon,  the  minutes  were  read, 
corrected  and  approved,  and  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  call  of 

the  Moderator. 

W.  G.  Kephart,  S.  C. 
Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  Jane  20,  ’71. 
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PllOCEEDIN  (JS  OP  THE  PrESBYTEIIY  Op'^ 

Wyomipto. — The  Wyoming  Presbytery  inet^^ 
in  session,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  Lar- 
amie  City,  Saturday,  February,  3,  1872,  and  |- 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Moderator,  Rev.  jS.’ 
F.  L.  Arnold. 

Present — Rev.  F.  L.  Arnold.  Rev.  W.  G. 
Kephart,  Rev.  J.  F.  Stewart  and  Rev.  i;^ 
Sheldon  Jackson.  p 

Rev.  Josiah  Welch,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  j 
was  received  into  the  Presbytery  from  the 
Presbytery  of  Steubenville,  Ohio.  j 

The  following  resolution  of  thanks  Was  j 
adopted :  : 

The  Presl)yteiT  of  WbAuning,  in  session  !  \ 
at  La!  amie,  February  3rd,  1872,  rejoicing 
with  the  Union  Pre.sl)yterian  Church  ot 
Laramie  in  the  completion  of  their  beautiful 
house  of  worship ;  and  being  thus  forcibly 
reminded  of  the  warm  Christian  sympathy 
and  generous  assistance  that  has  enabled 
this  and  other  of  its  weak  churches  to  se¬ 
cure  such  neat  and  comfortable  buildings, 
would  take  the  occasion  of  its  first  annual 
meeting  to  express  the  thanks  of  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  to  Mrs.  Daniel  Parish,  of  New  York, 
for  lier  large  donation  to  the  churcKat  Lar¬ 
amie  ;  to  The  Rutgers  Street  Presbyterian 
Church,  of  New  York  City,  for  their  sub¬ 
stantial  assistance  to  the  church  at  Chey¬ 
enne;  to  Mrs.  William  E.  Morris  and 
friends,  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  chapel  at 
Rawlins  Springs ;  to  the  Second  Presbyte 
rian  Church,  of  Elmira,  New  York,  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Yorktown,  N-  T 
and  C.  Wr  Smith,  Esq.,  for  their  generous 
assistance  to  the  church  at  Greeley,  Colora-  ‘ 
do ;  and  to  the  Board  of  Church  Erection  l  . 
tor  their  timely  and  efiieient  help  in  all  our  ! ; 

I  ; 

church  enterprises.  '  *  ■ 

Rev.  AVilliam  G.  Kephart  and  J.  E.  Gates,  j . 
elder,  were  appointed  a  Presbyterial  com¬ 
mittee  on  Education. 

Th>j  following  persons  were  elected  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  which  meets  next  May,  in 
Detroit,  Michigan :  Rev.  William  G.  Kc])- 
hartand  J.  E.  Gates,  principals,  and  Rev.  J. 

F.  Stewart  and  Elder  Teller,  alternates. 

The  churches  of  Evanston  and  Salt  Lake 
been  organized  since  the  last 
.neetino'  of  the  VreSbytery,  were  enrolled  : 

also  the  church  . 

The  following  action  takW"  ^'dh  ret- 
erence  to  the  Superintendenr,  of  MissiCTS 
for  the  Territories :  „ 


t 


Si; 


>l/feru/n  Doovd  of  Home 


o  the  P) 
sions : 

Wc,  tlie  members  of  the  Presbyterj'  of 
•  I  Wyoming,  tiike  this  opportunity  of  express- 
'  iiig  our  appreciation  and  entire  satisfaction 
^  villi  the  'vork  aud  services  of  Brother  , 
Sheldon  Jackson,  Superintendent  of  Mis- 
dons  in  the  large  add  inr^^^sling  field  over 
which  he  is  placed,  and  pait’cd’-^^b' 
that  within  the  bounds  of  our  Prt fb)  j 
We  take  jileasurc  in  endorsing  his  work  ^ 
and  hereby  tender  our  thanks  for  the  time¬ 
ly  assistance  which  he  has  been  instrumen¬ 
tal  in  giving  to  our  weak  and  struggling 

•hurches,  his  careful  oversight  and  watch- 

°  I 

•'v 


fulness,  his  untiring  zeal,  encouragement: 
ind  judicious  counsel  to  our  ministers  and 
people  ;  and  further,  we  recommend  that  hefdO 


Pe  re-appointed  Superintendent  of  Missions»^/A 

mi 

St-- 

fJl 

Greeley  was  chosen  the  place  of  the  next "" 


for  the  same  field  for  the  ensuingyear. 

F.  L.  ARNOLD,  Moderator. 
W.  G.  K?:piiaiit,  S.  C. 


W 

neeting.  Adjourned, 

AV.  G.  KEPirAitT,  Stated  Clerk 

P 
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HOME  MISSIONS. 


ment^  was  ‘  made,  those  were  about  the 
only  places  in  the  878  miles  of  that  road, 
with  its  ninety-four  stations  and  villages 
west  of  Grand  Island,  Nebraska,  that  had 
a  single  minister  of  any  denomination. 

It  is  true  that  the  great  majority  of 
these  stations  are  small,  but  they  are 
growing.  During  1871  at  the  stations 
along  the  road  were  erected  1273  houses, 
at  a  total  cost  of  81,798,810.  Their  ag¬ 
gregate  population  amount  to  thousands, 
idiat  need  the  Gospel,  And  yet  instead 
of  ‘  ‘  almost  every  village  having  from 
three  to  six  ministers,”  only  two  out  of 
the  ninety-four  (so  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  ascertain)  had  a  single  Protestant  min¬ 
ister,  or  any  regular  preacliing,  except  as 
they  were  supplied  from  the  two  j)laces 
mentioned.  Five  of  their  eight  ministers 

had  long  circuits,  varying  from  100  to  400 
miles  along  the  railway. 

The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  is  still  mis¬ 
sion  ground.  The  growing  States  west 
of  the  Mississijjpi  river,  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  Territories,  and  the  Pacific  slope,  are 
still  in  urgent  need  of  more  ministers. 


! 


By  Rsv.  Sheldon  Jackson. 

Is  its  work  accomplished,  and  all  por- , 
f  tions  of  our  land  supplied  with  a  Gospel 
j  ministry  ?  Some  months  ago  Rev.  J.  D. 

I  Davis,  then  of  Cheyenne,  Wyoming  Ter¬ 
ritory,  made  to  the  American  Board  the 
following  statement : 

“  Cheyenne  with  a  population  of  1500 
has  four  Protestant  ministers.  Laramie 
with  1000  people  has  four  Protestant 
ministers.  And  so  it  is  all  through  the 
West  and  East.  Almost  every  village  has 
from  three  to  six  ministers.” 

This  statement  has  been  published  far 
and  wide  by  the  religious  press  of  the 
country.  The  prominence  given  it  calls 
for  a  reply.  The  statement  conveys  the 
impression  that  the  West,  including  the 
frontier,  from  whence  he  wrote,  was  well 
supplied  with  ministers.  Attention  is  now 
called  to  that  portion  of  the  statement 
bearing  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad. 
Cheyenne  and  Laramie  are  instanced,  and 
the  impression  left  that  nearly  all  the  oth¬ 
er  villages  on  that  great  national  high¬ 
way  are  equally  well  supplied.  The  fact 
.  is,  however,  that  at  the  time  the  state- 


PRESBYTERIAN  OHUROH. 


Dedicatory  Services— Sermon  by 
•^®'Clcson-«Statement  by 
tbe  Pastor. 

The  dedicatory  services,  at  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  yesterday,  were 
largely!  attended,  the  seats  being  filled 
to  their  utmost  capacity,  and  the  order 
of  exercises  were  as  announced  in  Sat¬ 
urday’s  Independent. 

Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  prefiiced  his 
sermon  by  referring  to  the  magnificence 
of  the  temple  built  by  King  Solomon, 
as  an  example  for  the  erection  of  fine 
buildings  for  public  worship,  but  re¬ 
marked  that  worship  of  itself,  was  of 
more  importance  than  costly  temples. 
It  was  more  essential  to  beautify  and 
^  fit  our  eternal  souls  than  to  prepare 
.i;  and  adorn  a  temporary  place— a  temple 
V.  made  with  liands.  He  urged  his  hear 
ers  not  to  bring  into  the  house  of  God 
^ the  thoughts  and  cares  of  the  world, 
and  dwelt  at  length  upon  the  transi- 
yHoriness  of  human  life  and  its  desires, 

; contrasting  then  with  the  eternal  life 
y  of  the  soul  and  the  objects  thereof.  In 
conclusion  he  hoped  that  those  who 
had  not  been  regularly  in  their  attend 


_ ^ 


ance,  and  those  whose  feet  but  rarely 
touched  the  portals  of  God’s  house, 
would  hereafter  on  each  Sabbath  day, 
find  their  way  into  a  temple  of  worship. 

Rev.  F.L.  Arnold,  the  pastor,  then 
made  some  appropriate  remarks,  and 
a  stetement  of  the  financial  condition 
of  the  Church,  which  we  would  like  to 
publish  in  full,  if  our  space  would  per¬ 
mit.  He  said  :  we  enter  this 

church  to  day  with  joy  and  thanks¬ 
giving.  The  toil,  the  night  watching, 
the  care,  the  weary  waiting  for  means 
render  this  house  only  the  more  prc- 
'  cious  to  all  of  us,  who  have  taken  part 
in  building  or  furnishing  this 

edifice.  We  can  but  see  the  hand  of 
God  has  blest  all  our  efforts.  It  is  one 
of  the  marks  God’s  children  bear  to 
him,  that  the  costliest,  the  best  that 
they  have,  they  will  delight  to  give 
unto  their  glorious  King,  from  the 
lamb  without  blemish,  from  the  young 
turtle  dove  of  the  poorest,  to  the  bells  , 
of  almost  priceless  value,  which  high 
above  the  worldliness,  the  selfishness, 

,  the  weariness  of  sin-sick  human  nature 
peal  forth  to  the  glory  of  the  Father,  | 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  have  i 
been  the  means  of  calling  many  ; 
wretched  wanderers  back  to  the 
Father's  love  of  God. 

He  spoke  in  the  warmest  terms  of 
the  judicious  care  and  management 
manifested  by  the  Board  of  Trustees 
in  the  erection  of  their  noble  building, 
and  of  the  skill  and  faithfulness  of  the 
builders,  whose  best  praise  and  monu¬ 
ment  of  pjastership  in  their  profession  ' 
was  the  temple  m  which  we  were  as 
sembled. 

We  will  here  stale  that  the  trustees 
i  were  Dr.  J. H. Pinfroek,  M  C.  Brown, 
N.  C,  W<5rth,  Millard  Fillmore,  L.  D. 
Pease,  Dr.  J.  J.  Clark,  and  H.  H. 
Richards,  and  the  contractor.*^  and 
builders  were  Messrs.  Blackburn,  Met¬ 
calfe  &  Co. 

The  statement  made  by  the  pastor 
was  in  substance  as  follows:  A  lady 
of  Dr.  Murray’s  Church,  New  York, 
Mrs.  Daniel  Parish,  had  given  three 
^  thousand  dollars,  and  had  purchased 
(  an  organ  and  a  silver  comn^union  set, 
and  her  husband  would  furnish  a  bell. 
A  Sabbath  school  in  Alhion,  New 
,  York,  had  sent  the  pulpit,  lamp  and 


bible,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thompson,  of 
Harrisburg, ihad  contributed  seventy- 
five  dollars.  A  Congregational  pastor 
in  Randolph,  Mass.,  h^d  sent  the 
money  to  purchase  the  pickets  for  a 
fence  to  enclose  the  church  and  parson¬ 
age.  Nearly  fifteen  hundred  dollars 
had  been  contributed  by  the  citizens 
of  Laramie.  The  Union  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road  Company  had  permitted  the  lum¬ 
ber  and  furniture  to  be  shipped  and 
had  donated  the  lots  upon  which  the 
church  and  parsonage  were  built, 
which  was  equivalent  to  fifteen  hund¬ 
red  dollars.  The  C.  B.  &  Q.  railroad 
had  carried  freight  p.t  a  reduced  rate. 
The  Pastor  concluded  his  financial 
statement  by  saying  that  it  was  with 
gratitude  to  the  Almighty,  that  they. 

wereAble  to  dedicate  ^thisj  beautiful 
house  to  his  worship,  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  free  from  debt. 


~  Tliiif  Scene  and 
Cliurcli  JErcction 


Tliat 


FIllST  SCENE— 1869. 

I  came,  just  as  the  shades  of  night  were 
falling  over  the  snow-chui  peaks  around  me, 
to  the  new  built  town  of  Laramie — some 
seven  thousand  feet  above  the  lev.sl  of  the 


.sea.  From  Julesburg,  far  below;  from  J 
Cheyenne  and  from  other  points  along  the  ^ 
road,  the  gamblers,  desperadoes,  cut-throats,  ! 
and  sicarri  had  concentered  here,  and  to 
be  in  the  street  alone  at  night  was  but  to 
hear  the  fatal  word,  “Your  money,  or  your 
I  life.”  But  a  few  days  previous  four  of  these 
I  ruffians  had  been  hung  on  telegraphic  poles 
'  along  the  road. 

I  entered  the  hotel ;  the  room  was  filled 


with  a  noisy  crowd  of  wild  and  reckless 
men,  some  belted  and  with  revolvers,  some 
with  Springfield  rifies,  some  in  buffalo 
robes,  some  in  the  blue  coat  of  the  soldier. 
Each  man  for  himself;  for  money,  pleasure, 
plunder;  each  man  obedient  to  his  own 
will ;  for  there  is  no  town,  or  county  court, 
or  law  as  yet  in  the  new  Territory  of  Wyo- 
i  ming.  Profaneness  increases  as  you  travel 
!  westward;  and  here  in  this  wild  company, 
i  it  seemed  to  me  that  every  one  was  endeav- 
i  oring  to  out-match  his  neighbor  in  the  nov- 
!  elty  and  frequency  of  his  oaths  and  impre- 
i  cations.  Every  longue  was  touched  with 
j  fire  from  the  mfevno;  every  sentence  weld- 
]  ed  under  the  white  heat  of  horrible  impiety. 


SECOND  SCENE—  1  sT'ir 


mm 


Three  years  roll  round,  and  the  Presby- 
icry  of  Wyoming  meets  at  Laramie  to  hold 
its  first  annual  session,  and  assist  in  the 
dedication  of  the  new  Presbyterian  Church. 

“What  hath  God  wrought?” 

During  these  three  years  the  Presbyte¬ 
rians,  Methodists,  Baptists,  Episcopalians 
and  lioman  Catholics  have  erected  church 
buildings. 

Under  the  infiuence  of  these  church 
buildings  and  a  preached  gosoel,  lawless¬ 
ness  has  given  place  to  order,  and  a  law- 
abiding  and  thriving  community  developed. 

Three  3'ears  ago  there  was  not  a  Pj'esby- 
tcrian  church  between  Omaha  and  Sacra¬ 
mento — a  distance  of  over  1,.^00  miles.  Now 
there  arc  ten  Presbyterian  church  organiza 

tions  and  seven  church  buildings. 

Three  years  ago  Presby teriani.sin  was  un  j 

known  along  this  great  national  highway 
nu>V  there  is  a  flonrishlng  Presbytery  of  sixl 
members,  stretching  along  its  middle  por-  j 


tion. 


is, 


Three  years  ago  a  preached  gospel  was 
almost  as  rare  in  this  region  as  in  Centra] 
Africa;  now,  through  the  self-denying  la¬ 
bors  Of  small  bands  of  Christian  heroes  of 
various  dehdihinationv^,  it  is  regularly  heard 
at  man}’’  points. 

During  these  three  yekrs  the  Presbyte 
rian  Church  at  Laramie  has  gone  through 
many  tribulations.  The  origihal  organiza¬ 
tion  was  so  reduced  by  remov’als  that  two 
women  constituted  its  entire  membership; 
now  it  has  an  efficient  working  force  of 
thirty-one  members. 

As  these  years  passed  God  touched  the 
heart  of  a  noble  lady  connected  with  the 
Brick  Presbyterian  Church  of  New  T'ork 
city  with  compassion  for  the  homeless 
church,  and  now  <me  of  the  most  beautiful 
churches  west  of  the  Missouri  river  lifts  its 
tower  above  the  Laramie  Plains,  and  stands 
a  fitting  monument  of  her  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  Christ.  And  already  we  sec,  as 
the  fruit  of  this  gift,  the  gospel  given  t<* 
perishing  hundreds,  and  perhaps  a  score  ol 
precious  souls  born  into  the  kingdom. 

Who  can  measure  the  fruit  flowing  from 
this  one  oft'ering  of  a  loving  heart  to  Jesus? 
May  many  more  of  Christ’s  stewards  learn 
the  present  joy  and  future  blessedness  ol 
planting  a  church  in  the  hill  country  o! 
America  as  a  tribute  of  affection  to  the  lov 
ing  Savior. 

Sabbath.  February  4th,  came  and  passed, 
but  the  hallowed  memories  of  the  dedica 


_ _  __ 

flbn,  reception  of  members,  the  celebration!'  f 
of  the  Sacraments  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  and 
infant  baptism  in  the  morning,  and  the  gos 
pel  of  the  crucified  Savior  in  the  evening, 
will  never  pass  away. 

Could  the  whole  Presbyterian  church 
been  present  and  seen  and  felt  the  power  of 
a  church  building  in  the  furtherance  of  the 
gospel,  the  treasury  of  the  Board  of  Church 
Erection  would  be  filled  to  overflowing. 

Rev.  F.  L.  Arnold,  Pastor  of  the  church, 
and  Bishop  of  500  miles  of  railway,  is  great¬ 
ly  beloved  by  his  people  and  blessed  in  his 
labors.  But  the  work  is  developing  be3^ond 
the  reach  of  our  present  force  of  workmen. 

Will  not  the  Church  enable  the  Board  of 
Home  Missions  to  give  us  hlore  help  ? 

Young  men  in  the  seminaries  are  willing 
to  come  to  the  front.  God  speed  the  work  | 
until  “upon  the  mountains  arc  the  feet  of  i 
him  that  bringeth  good  tidings,  that  pub-  , 
lisheth  peace.”  j. 


-  '  ^ 


Laramie,  Wyoming, — The  congregation 


and  Sabbath-school  are  steadily  growing 
under  the  earnest  labors  of  Rev.  Wm.  E. 
Hamilton.  Stephen  Bo3’d  aiid  James  Hard- 
,  man  have  been  recently  added  to  the  cMer- 
,  ship.  Upon  the  occasion  of  their  ordination 
,Mr,  Hamilton  preached  a  sermon  of  great 
/•power  on  ‘^the  Authority  of  the  Office  of 
'Ruling  Elder.” 

Cheyenne,  Wyoming. — Rev.  Wm.  B. 
lleed  has  commenced  a  oeries  of  discourses 
on  “Skepticism  and  Its  Causes,”  “Is  there 
a  Cod?”  “Moses  and  Modern  Science,”. 
“Do  we  need  a  Sabbath?”  etc.  Work  is 
pixogressing  on  The  parsonage. 

Missionary  Church  of  Rev.  IT,  J,.  < 
at  Evanston,  on  the  frontier  cf* 
is  enjoying  a  preoious  revival, 


The 

Arnold, 
Utah. 


A  \ 


V- 
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Dedication. — The  Presbyterian  church  at 
£vanston,  Wyoming  Territory,  was  dedicated 
on  Sabbath,  April  28.  The  services  were 
conducted  by  the  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson.  It 
being  (he  first  church  completed  in  that 
growing  village  upon  the  Utah  border,  much 
interest  wjis  felt  in  the  occasion  by  both  Gen¬ 
tiles  and  Mormons.  Evanston  is  the  western 
dinner  station  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad. 
Travellers  can  be  sure  of  finding  there  a  good 
meal  at  a  hotel  kept  by  earnest  Christian 
people. 
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SYNOD  OF  COLORADO, 


An  Historical  Sketch,  of  its  Preshyteries, 
Ghuz'ches  and  Mission  "Work. 


Tiie  (jeneral  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  in  the  XTnited  States  of  America,  in 
session  at  Cliicago,  Illinois,  May  18th.,  18il, 

'  in  response  to  several  overtures,  took  the  fql- 
;  lowing  action. 

I 

I  Itesolved,  That  the  My  nod  of  Colorado,  is 
hereby  constituted  to  consist  of  theministeis 
and  churches  in  the  Presbyteries  of  Colorado, 

1  Santa  Pe  and  Wyoming  ;  and  that  said  Syn¬ 
od  meet  at  Paeblo,  Colorado,  on  the  4th  day 
of  September,  1871,  at  11  O’clock,  A.  M.,  and 
be  opened  with  a,  sermon  by  Rev.  Sheldon  ; 
i  Jackson,  or  in  his  absence,  by  the  oldest  f, 

minister  present,  who  shall  pre.hde  until  a  't\ 

moderator  be  elected.  f 

I  .  . 

In  accordance  with  the  above  action,  tlic 
Bynod  met  and  was  opened  witli  a  sermon 
■  by  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  from  Eccle-iastes, 

9:10,  andjconstituteri  v/ith  prayer.  ■  1 

Rev.  1).  II.  Alitchell  was  elected  tempo-  ,, 

I  rary  clerk.  b 

No  quorum  being  present— Synod  adjourn-  ^ 

ed  to  meet  at  tiie  call  of  the  Aloderator.  j 

Closed  with  prayer,  and  aj'iostolic  bcncdic- i  j 
tion.  ) 


SYNODICAL  NEWSPADKK. 

I'hrougli  facilities  offered  by  Rev.  W. 
i  Wylie,  ami  the  Bellefonte  Press  Company, 
j  the  IlocJcy  Mountain  Presbyterian,  an  ,, 
;  eight  page, 32  column  monthly  paper, devoted 
to  the"  advancement  of  Pre.-byterianism  in  . 

,  the  several  Rocky  Mountain  Territories,  was  [ 
1  established  at  Denver,  Colorado,  Alarcli  1st  1 
'  1872.  Rev  Sheldon  Jackson  Editor  ami  Pro-  ! 

!  prietor.  i 


/  nSTORlCAL  XARATIVi:  01'  THE  I’RESUYTERY  OF 

U  YOMING,  in*  REV.  WM.  G.  KEFHART,  STATED 

Cl-ERK. 

'I'lio  Missouri  I^iver  rrosbytcrv  at  a  meetin<r 
in  Sioux  city,  Io\va,  April,  liOtli  18G0,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Presbyteries  of  Fort  Dodire 
and  Desinoincs  appointed  Kev.  Sheldon  Jack- 
son  as  Su]>erintendent  of  their  Missions  in 
Nebraska,  Western  Iowa,  Dakota,  Montana, 
Utali.  Wyoming  and  Colorado. 

Immediate  ste])s  were  taken  to  occupy  all 
the  i>)'incipal  points  as  centres  of  operations. 
Key.  ,Iohn  L.  Gage,  Cheyenne,  Wyoming 
Terri toiy,  was  commissioned  for  Cheyenne 
and.  Laramie.  lie  commenced  labor  on  that 
held  M  ly,  181h  LSOO,  and  remained  three 
months.  On  the  ])etition  of  some  of  the 
citizens  of  Cheyenne,  claiming  to  be  Presby- 
t'a-ians  the  Presbytery  of  Missouri  Kiver, 
appointed  Itey.  Sheldon  Jackson  and  Key. 
J  ‘hn  L.  Gage,  a  committee  to  organize  a 
Presbyterian  church.  In  compliance  with 
the  request  the  church  was  organized  Jul}", 
18th  1869,  with  the  nine  signers  of  the  peti- 

-n. 

Mr.  Gage  was  followed  by  Key.  H.  P.  Peck, 
O  t.  iOlIi  18  >9.  He  in  turn  by  Kev.  Wm.  G. 
Kephart,  Fiibruary  1st,  1870,  who  is  still  in 
charged  The  foundation  for  a  house  of 
worslii])  was  laid  in  the  fall  of  1869,  and  the 
building  erected  in  the  spring  of  1870,  the 
funds  being  largely  contributed  by  the  Board 
of  Church  Erection  and  the  Rutgers  St.  Pres¬ 
byterian  church  of  New  York  city.  The 
buildin  was  dedicated  July,  16th  1870.  Ser¬ 
na  >11  by  Kev.  Sheldon  Jackson.  Dedicatory 
prayer  by  Kev.  Wm.  G.  Kephart.  The  church 
was  named  ‘'The  Krebs  Memorial  Presbyter- 
iui  Church”  in  memory  of  Kev.  John  M. 
Krebs,  D.  D. 

HELENA,  MONTANA  TERRITORY. 

Tiie  Presbyterian  church  of  Helena,  was 
organized  by  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson  on  Sab- 
liatii  August  1st,  1869,  with  thirteen  members. 
The  services  were  held  in  the  Academy.  Kev. 
W.  W.  Paris  of  Chicago,  was  soon  after  put  in 
commission  for  that  held,  but  was  prevented 
from  accepting  tlie  ayifiointment.  In  the  fall 
of  1871,  Kev,  Josiah  Welch  was  commissioned 
for  Montana,  but  was  prevented  from  going 
by  the  necessities  of  the  work  at  Salt  Lake 
Citv.  So  that  the  Territorv  remained  unsup- 


unsup 

plied  until  this  present  season,  when  three 
Ministers  arc  under  commission  from  the 
Boards  of  Home  missions  to  occupy  the 
Territory. 

Rawlings,  avyoming  territory. 

The  third  church,  in  order  of  organization, 
was  at  Rawlings.  This  church  was  organized 
by  Kev.  Sheldon  Jackson  August,  8th  1869 
with  six  Tnembcrs.  Wm.  C.  Wilson,  Ruling 
Elder 


Immediate  steps  were  taken  for  the  erec-  f 
tion  of  a  chuix'h  and  on  March  13th,  1870,  the  ■ 
hrst  Presbyterian  church  building  erected 
aloirg  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  K.  R.  was 
dedicated  to  God.  The  services  were  con¬ 
ducted  by  Kev.  Siieldon  f/ackson  ,  This 
church  was  the  result  of  funds  contributed 
by  A/rs.  Wm  E.  J/orri^-,  and  friends  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  the  Board  of  Church  Erection. 

In  August,  18"0,  Ilev.  F.  L.  ArmJd  havijig  . 
removed  to  Laramie  commeuee<i  preaching  ! 
at  Aawliugs.  j 

I 

LARAMIE,  VVYOMJNC  TERRITORY. 

The  church  at  Laramie  was  organized  on 
August  10th,  1869,  i)y /t('V.  Sheldon  -/ack.sou, 
and  Rgw  '/ohn  Jv.  Gage  willi  live  memhers. 
G.  M.  Lancaster,  ruling  elder.  Aevs.  J/es'u-s 
Gage,  7A)ck,  and  Kephart  eacli  labored  ;;t 
Laramie  in  connection  with  Cluwenne. 

Previous  to  Aev.  A/r.  Kephart\s  arrival,  tlic 
little  church  had  been  rcducecf  by  removals 
to  three  inembei’s,  and  the  ruling  elder  jriiu- 
cd  the  Baptist  church.  The  ehurcli  was 
gathered  up  by  J/r.  Kephart  ami  in  the 
spring  of  1870  Jfr.  Charles  H.  Richards  was 
elcted  and  installed  ruling  elder.  In  Au¬ 
gust,  1870,  Key  F.  L,  Arnold  took,  charge  of 
the  Church  aud  still  remains  its  ‘Sup])!;'. 
Early  in  1871.  steps  were  taken  towards  erect¬ 
ing  a  Church  building.  APrs.  Daniel  /Airish, 
of  NewYork  City,  becoming  interested  in  the 
enterprize,  contributed  a  memorial  oftering 
ot  three  thousand  dolitirs  towards  the  builcL 
ing,  and  subsef|uently  added  anoryan,  and 
silver  communion  servdee,  her  husband  rire- 
senting  a  hell. 

The  church  was  completed  and  d<*dicate(l 
on  Sabbath,  fob.  4th,  187^ — sermon  by  Ptev. 
Sheldon  Jackson,  dedicatory  prayer  by  Ilex. 

F.  L.  Arnold,  the  pastor.'  Jley.  Wm.  (L 
Kepheart,  of  Cheyenne,  and  Yfev.  F.  Slew- 
art,  of  EvaUis,  taking  jiart  in  the  service's 
Tim  parsonage  was  erected  in  the  fall  of 
1870.  In  commemoration  of  the  PP^-uidon, 
and  at  the  request  of  J/rs.  yAirish.  the  church 
was^named  “The Union  Presbyterian  Church 
ot  Ijai'amie.” 

I 

CORIN?,’!-;,  L'TAa. 

Early  in  May,  1869,  Mr.  Jackson*  securc-d  ’ 
the  services  of  Kev.  Melancthon  Hughs,  w]>o  ' 
arrived  atCorinne,  June,  IHh  1869,  and  com¬ 
menced  services  on  Sabbath,  June  13th  On 
6th  of  August,  1869,  Air.  Jackson  held  aimblic 
meeting  in  the  old  city  hall  (an  unplaned 
board  shanty)  at  which  Hon.  E.  P.  Johnson, 
J)r.  J.  VV.  Graham  and  J.  A.  Gaston,  were 
elected  trustees  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
to  be  foiled.  PArly  in  Ajiril,  1870,  Kev. 
Tiaward  E.  Bayliss,  reiiioved  to  Coriune,  oom- 
mencnig  public  services  on  the  lOthof  Aiiril 
and  continuing  until  October,  9th  1871. 

Ihe  organization  ol  the  church  wasclfcctcd 
oil  the  M-thofrIuly,  18*0,  with  nine  members.  I 
G,  A.  Bruce,  ruling  elder.  The  servic(‘s  ! 


I 


\ 


wore  conducted  by  "Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson 
and  Re\.  L.  R.  Bayliss.  Tii  August  lots  were 
secured  and  the  erection  of  the  churcli  com- 
meiiced.  This  church  was  conipleted  and 
dedicated  on  Sabbath  November  20th  1870, 
Kev.  John  Brown  of  Elko,  Nevada,  and  Rev. 
Sheldon  Oackson  assisting  Rev.  E.  E.  Bavliss 
in  the  services. 


Upon  the  leal  ol  tlie  pul j)it  Bible  presented 
by  the  Infant  class  of  tlie  Fourth  Presbyter¬ 
ian  Church,  Syracuse,  New  York,  is  written 
‘‘ihough  the  grandest  river  in  the  world, 
the  Rocky  mountains,  and  over  half  the 
width  of  a  continent,  seperate  us  from  our 
infant  friends  in  Syracuse,  it  is  delightful  to 
reflect  that  Christian  love  is  broader  than 
plains,  and  grander  than  mountains ;  that 
little  children  are  suffered  to  come  with 
mission  offerings  and  evangelists  in  Utah, 
are  up  borne  by  the  riravers  of  the  ])ure  in 
heart.-’ 

The  parsonage  was  erected  earl}"  in  1870. 
During  the  winter  of  1871-72,  the  church  was 
supplied  from  time  to  time  by  Rev.  Josiah 
Welch,  of  Salt  Lake  city. 


SWEET  WATEE  MIXES. 


J.  arsons,  and  hi.  IL  Osburiic,  were 
elected,  and  installed  ruling  elders.  An 
t-.pp<-'^l  ''’Vas  issued,  asking'  5,000  presby- 
terian  women,  to  contribute  $5.00  each, 
i  as  a  Christmas  gift  to  the  Lord,  to  be 
i  used  in  build  ng  a  Fresbyt(‘ri.an  Church, 
I  at  Halt  [jake  Citv. 

■  OltGANI/ATlOX  or  eRKSnV'l'EK'l'. 

i  At  the  a  I  oil  rued  meeting  of  the  Gener- 
al  Asseinbiy",  Old  School,  held  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.,  November  1S69,  the  ministers 
and  churches  in  Wyoming*,  Utah,  and 
Montana,  were  placed  in  the  ne  a  Presby- 
tei’y  of  Colorado. 

At  the  General  Assembly  held  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  May'  1871,  they^  were  constituted  a 
Presbydery  by-  themselves,  to  be  known 
as  the  Presbytery  of  Wyoming. 

In  resiioiise  to  several  overtures,  the 
General  .Vssembh' took  the  folowing  ac- 
tion. 

“Resolved  :  That  tlie  General  iVssem- 


During  the  summer  of  1869,  Aev.  Slieldou 
Jackson  and  Rev.  M.  Hughs,  made  several 
missions  tours  to  South  Pass  city,  and  Atlan¬ 
tic,  but  Indian  difficulties  prevented  any 
permanent  occupancy". 

EVAXSTOX,  WYOMING  TERRITORY. 

The  field  was  first  visited  and  canvassed 
by  jRev.  Sheldon  Jtickson,  April,  24th  1871. 
Services  were  held  in  a  hall  over  a  saloon. 
The  church  was  organized  early  in  Jlily,  and 
a  neat  church  bui’ding  completed  by  Jan¬ 
uary,  1st  1872.  During  1871,  the  church  was 
supplied  by  that  indefatigable  laborer  Jiev. 
F.  L.  Arnold,  of  Laramie. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

/ 

Though  the  eyes  of  the  church  had 
been,  for  months,  turned  toward  Salt  Lake 
City,  as  a  mission  field,  it  was  not  until 
July  1st  1871,  that  Rev.  Sheldon  Jack- 
son  was  directed  by  the  Board  of  Home 
Missions,  to  ascertain  if  the  time  had 
come  for  the  establishment  of  a  mission. 
He  was  followed  by  the  Rev,  Cyrus  Dick¬ 
son,  D.  D.,  secretary  of  the  Board. 

The  way  being  found  open,  Rev. 
Josiah  Welch,  under  commission  for 
Montana  Territory,  was  transferred  to 
Salt  Lake  City. 

He  commenced  laboring  there,  Octo¬ 
ber  1st  1871.  The  church  *was  organized 
with  twelve  members,  on  Sabbath,  No¬ 
vember  12th  1871,  in  the  Skating  Rink, 
by  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  and  Rev. 
Josiah  Welch,  assisted  by  Rev.  G.  S. 

Roardman  T>- 1).,  who  was  providentially 
p resent.  M  .1 .  Q^'i^ieloyr.  Ik  jj 


bly'  hereby'  constitutes  the  Presbyderv  of 
I  Wyoming,  to  be  composed  of  F<ev.  E.  E. 
Bayliss  of  the  Presbytery  of  Des  Moines, 
Bev.  E.  L.  Arnold  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Iowa  City,  Rev.  W.  G.  Kephart,  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Missouri  River,  Rev.  Lewis 
Hamilton,  of  the  Presbydery  of  Colorado, 
and  Pvev  J.  E.  Stewart,  of  the  Presbyte¬ 
ry  of  Colorado,  with  the  churches  in  mon- 
tana,  Wy'oming,  and  Utah,  that  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Presbyteiy  be  held  at 
Lariamie.  Wyoming  Territory,  on  the  2d 
I  Fridays  of  June,  at  7  45  pm,  and  that 
j  it  Be  opened  with  a  sermon,  by  the  Rev. 

I  '  i  W.  G.  Kephart,  or  in  his  absence,  by  the 
I  oldest  minister  present,  who  shall  preside 
I  imtil  a  moderator  be  elected.” 


d,  ' 


TIku’c  being  no  quorum  present  at  Laramie 
at  tlie  rime,  designatefi  above,  an  adjourn¬ 
ment  vas  mad<‘  to  Cheyenne,  in  pursuance 
of  wliieh  /Tesbytery  met  at  Cheyenne  on 
ll'iiesday  the  lothof  Jinny at2 /f  M.  JTesent 
[Rev.  K.  L.  Arnold,  /Av.  Wm.  G.  Kephart, 

, /5‘V.  9..  F.  St<nvai-t.  and  7tev.  8heldoii  Jack- 
json,  eoi-re.'.ponding  meinbe!’.  The  session 
iwas  opened  witli  a  sermon  by  Aev.  F.  L. 
Arnold,  fromAIark  1):  26.  iPsvr  F.  L.  Arnold 
iwas  elK'sen  Mo<lerator  ami  Rev.  Wm.  (1. 
Kepliart  Stated  clerk.  14ie  first  commiss¬ 
ioners  to  tin'  General  Assembly  were  JAv. 
5Vm.  G.  ,Ke])ha]‘t  and  elder  G.  E.  Gates. 

At  it^  Sf'cond  meeting,  the  following 
action  wa.s  tak(.m  with  reference  to  the 
Supei*intendt‘nt  of  Missions,  for  tlie  Territo¬ 
ries  ; 

“We,  me  members  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Wyoming,  take  this  o[)portunity  oi  express¬ 
ing  our  ajipreeiatien  and  entire  satisfaction 


v.'ilh  the  work  and  Hei  vico‘<  of  I’rother  Sliel- 
doii  .lacksoii.  SnpiaintoiHleiit  of  Missions  in 
the  and  interesting  field  over  wliicli 

he  is  ]>):iecd.  and  p  irticnlai-ly  over  tliat  with¬ 
in  the  hounds  of  ''ur  I’l-esbytorv.  We  take 
pleasuia-  in  nidersing  his  work  and  hereby 
tender  oni*  thaTiks  for  tlie  timely  assistance 
which  he  ha-,  been  instrumental  in  giving  to 
our  weak  ami  struggling  edmrebes,  his  care¬ 
ful  oversight  and  waf ehfulmes,  bis  untiring 
xeal,  em.'.nii'agt'iinmt  ami  .judicious  counsel  to 
our  ministers  and  jieoplej  and  further,  wo 
recommend  tnat  lie  be  re-a})]iointed  Sn])er- 
intendent  of  iSthsions  Ibr  the  same  field,  for 
the  ejisuing  yea)-." 

Tin;  foiiowiu.ii'  lesolution  of  thanks  Avas 
also  adopt(Ml  : 

“'PIk'  Prc.shytf'r.y  of  ^V3’orning,  in  session  at 
Laramie.  Felu-uarv  .‘Id  1872,  rejoicing  with 
the  Union  /^reshyteriani  Ciuirch  of  Laramie 
in  tlio  completion  o!  their  heantiful  house  ot 
worshi});  and  being  thus  forcibb/  reminded 
of  the  Avarin  Christian  sympathy  and  gener¬ 
ous  assistance  that  lias  enabled  this  and 
other  of  its  weak  chiirches  to  secure  such 
neat  and  com fortafilc  buildings,  would  take 
the  occasion  of  its  first  annual  meeting  to 
express  the  thanks  of  the  .Presbytery  to  Mrs, 
Daniel  ,7'*arish,  of  New  York,  for  her  large 
donation  to  tiie  oliurcli  at  Laramie;  to  The 
i^utiiers  Ntreot  /^i-esbyteriaii  Chnrcli,  of  New 
York  City,  for  their  substantial  assistance  to 
'  the  church  a, t  Cheyenne  ;  to  d/rs.  William  E. 
d/orris  and  friends,  of -Philadelphia,  for  the 
chapel  at  Pawlin  Nprings ;  to  the  iShcond 
PTesbyterian  Church,  of  Elmira,  New  York, 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Yorktowm,N.  Y., 
andC.  W.  Nmith,  Esip,  for  their  generous  as¬ 
sistance  to  the  churcli  at  Greeley,  Cbloi’ado; 
and  to  the  Loard  of  Church  Erection  for 
their  timely  and  efficient  help  in  all  our 
church  enterprises.'' 


PRESHYTEUY  OF  COLORADO.  j 

/h'.s’e  ahd  Progress  o/Presbi/termnlsm  w  <>A<.>rado  I 
Tcrrdon/,  from  1859  ^0  March  1870  C/.  Pcv.  I 
.1.  Ji.  J)ag,  slated  clerk  and  llUtorlan  ot\ 
Preshyterg,  Approved  by  Jk-csbyfe)'^/,  Alarch  ' 

1872.  •  ■  " 


FIONEER  M ISSIO^' AR I ES. 

The  first  Lrcsbvterian  minister  v.  ho  visited 
Colorado,  rvas  the  Rev.  Lervis  Hamilton,  of 
the  rre.shytery  of  St.  Joseph, New  Scliooh 

He  reached  Denver  on  Saturday  fhe  II th 
of  June,  1859.  On  tPie  Sabbath  lolloAving, 
he  prcaclied  in  an  nnlinished  tniilding  on 
Feri-y  street.  West  Denvei-. 

At  that  time  there  was  great  excitement 
over  the  discovery  of  gol  l,  in  the  vicinity 
of  what  is  now  Central  City. 

Heeding  the  advice  ol'  IforacoCreidy,  then 
•ill  Denver,  he  followed  the  excited  masses 
to  tlie  mountains,  offering  them  in  the  name 
of  Jesus,  the  true  riches. _ _  _ 


■U: 


He  preached  at  Central  City  on  the* 28th  of 
June,  1859,  under  the  spreading  pines,  to  a 
large  cogregation,  who  gave  excellent  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  W’ord. 

Ifadly  Hall,  was  afterward  obtained,  ami 
services  were  held  at  stated  periods  during 
the  summer.  In  July,  he  pavtially  organ¬ 
ized  a  Union  Churclp  composed  of  members 
of  various  christiah  denominations,  banding 
themselves  together  in  tlie  service  or  Christ. 
He  also  visited  tlie  South  part,  the  latter 
part  of  July>  preaching  at  'Parry all,  some 
two  months,  when  he  return eil  again  to 
Central,  City  where  he  continued  to  labor  until 
late  in  the  fall,  -when  he  returned  to  his 
home  in  Iowa. 

In  the  spring  of  1860,  we  find  him  again 
in  Colorado. 

He  preached  at  various  points  in  the  Ter¬ 
ritory,  principali.v  at  Golden  City,  where  he 
secured  the  organization  of  a  Presbyterian 
Societ}',  by  the  cleoiion  of  trustees.  Two 
lots  were  obtained  on  which  to  build  a  house 
of  worship,  but  being  left  unoccupied  were’ 
lost. 

In  November,  1802,  he  was  ajipointed 
Chaplain  of  the  Second  Regiment  of  Colorado 
Yolnnteers,  He  served  in  this  capacity  un¬ 
til  the  spring  of  1865,  when  the  close  of  the 
rebellion  brought  him  release,  .and  he  re¬ 
turned  again  to  Colorado,  to  labor  in  the 
cause  of  the  Master.  He  preached  at  various 
points  in  this  new  field,  among  others  at 
Central,  Golden,  Black-Hawk,  and  on  Bache- 
la-Poudre.  At  the  latter  place  he  found 

I  quite  a  settlement  of  Presbyterians,  goiix  . 
j  ten  miles  below  ForhCollins,  to  whom  he. 
I  preached  one  SabbHtli.  During  the  winter 
!  of  1868-9  lie  labored  at  Berger/.s  and  on  Bear 
j  Creek.  i 

;  'Pile  close  of  this  liisiory  finds  him  laboring 
at  St.  \’'i'ain,  Burliiigton  and  Evans,  prepar- 
I  iijg  the  way  for  the  CvStablishment  of  our 
I  cliurch  at  these  points.  'Pruly,  we  m.ay  say 
i  of  him,  as  the  i>ioneer  of  Presbyterianism  in 
I  Coloi'ado,  that  In*  has  gone  every  where  preach- 
ing  the  gospel. 

;j  The  next  ministers  of  our  church  who 
j  visited  this  Territory  were  Rev's.  Steel  and 
Rankin,  in  I860,  The  Rev.  John  Steel 
spent  the  summer  in  Boulder  County,  for 
his  health,  where-  In*  preaxJied  eaeli  Sabbath 
diiy  to  attentivr  eongregations.  In  the  fall 
lie  aaain  .souijht  his  home  in  Iowa. 


KSU.-T  FHK'ftVTI  Rt  AN  ClIUHLir,  DKXVEK, 

Ilf  jf  i/.iff  Streets,  Jlcr'i'rr,  ( lolorailo — 
lire.  ILv-.  P.  Hroun,  PastAvr. 

Dr.  Rankin,  oi'  Buifalo.  New  York,  c.aine 
to  Denver  <luring  tlie  siimnifr  <if  1860  under 
a  genera]  commission  from  the  Board  of 
l.k^miestie  Missions.  Ht'  labored  in  this  field 
about  eight  montlis,  during  Avhich  time  In; 
so  far  perfeet*.‘d  on  <')rganization  us  to  scenrt' 
1:  tin*  <*leetion  oj'  ciders  and  ti-nstees,  'Phe 
'-'i  elders  n<:»t  being  nrdain*'d,  or  installed,  the 


organize ijoii  t<-tt  nVcoMpiote.  I! is 


c 


•il 


;  gvegations  were  large  and  gav^e  ’need  to  the 
prea.cliing  oi‘  tli<,>  ^vord,  l>ut  sucli  was  the  nn- 
’  ,)f  society,  aiur'the  nn- 


rf- 


i  settled  (‘iind.itiou 


certainty  whii*})  still  Ining  over tliis  new' land, 
that  in  rlaniiai'y,  ISGJ.he  retiiric'd  to  the. 
ea'd.  In  ilie  sj.ning  of  1 8G.! ,  the  Rev.  A.S. 
Riilingsley,  of  tln^  Pj-osbyteiy  of  Missouri 
River,  arrived  in  l‘enver  nin.ler  eoinniission 
of  the  Board  of  I^onicstie  Mis.sions.  lie 
laboro'.l  with  ^';lried  sueces.s  for  about  one 
year,  i)n  the  lath  of  December,  1.8G1,  he 
organized  thr;  Fir.st  Prc.sbyterian  Church  of 
Denver,  Old  Behoohin  regul.ar  form  It  con¬ 
sisted  of  c.lcwen  nieiubers,  Simon  Cost  wa.s 
elected  and  ins{;d!ed  elder,  and  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Sabbc.rii,  -b^hri  Irwin,  liaving  been 
elected,  iv.as  doly  ordusinod  and 
an  elder,  also. 

.]Mr.  Billingsley  ceased  preaching  in  Itenvei 
in  the  spring  of  1862,  deciding  to  sjiend  tlie 


installel 

* 


suinnier  in  the  mountains,  where  he  labored 
at.  variou.s  I'ioiiit.s  w'itii  some  success.  Jn  De-. 
eeinber  of  tliat.  year  Ire  return ed.  to  Olno. 

Tlie  chiirci).  at  Denver  ivas  vaeaut  from 
Alareh  until  Movember,  ]8t)2,  at  wliieh  time 
the  Rev.  A.  R,  Daw,  arrived.  Hi!  was  ordain¬ 
ed  ns  an  Evangelist  by  the  Pre.sbytery  of 
lligldand  (Old  School)  to  lal»or  at  Dciiyor, 
ami  by  tliein  reconiineiided  to  the  Board  of 
Do]ne.-tic  Mis.sions.  who  cominh-sionc-d  liim 
for  on,e  yeai*  from  ( letolier,  18f32  -with  four 
liundrod  dollars  aid.  'J’lie  International 
Hall. on  Ferry  S  t,,  A"est  Den verpvcas  obtained, 
where  tlie  congregation  held  regular  services 
until  in  the  summer  (lie  court  room,  adjoin¬ 
ing  was  obtrdiicd. 

j  In  June,  1868,  m.easnre.s  were  taken  to  nuild 
!  <a  house  of  vrors hip.  Major  Fillmore  gemw- 
'  ously  donated  lots  on  F  St.,  betwee.ti  l^a-wronee 
and  i\irapalicc  for  tliac  j.urpose.  VC ork  av as 
eomiiKuneod  on  the  1st' of  August  and  on  the  , 
17th  of  Januaiy,  186-1,  a  neat  and  coinmodi-  ' 
oils  biiiidiiig  oGxbl  and,  costing  |5,2()0  Avas  j 
I  dedicated  to  ilic  Avorship  of  God.  On  the  ilay  j 
j  of  dedication  $1,825  tyas  raised  to  free  it  of  - 


thus  left  Aoicant  again, 
until  lebruary,  1868,  Avhen  the  Rev.  A.  Y. 

bYesby teiy  of  >S'oiithern  Indiana, 
Old  School, came  by  invitation  of  the  church 
to-, labor,  lie  rera.dned  aljout  throe  month.«, 

I  received  a  call  from  the  church,  which  he 
I  dechned,  and  returned  to  Indiana, 
j  Ri  -November  following,  an  invitation  was 
I  again  extended  to  Rev.  A.  R.  Day,  to  siip- 
I  ply  the  pulpit.  ^ 

!  ,  connnissioned  by  the  Board  of  Do- 

!  niestic  Missimis,  he  sup|)lied  them  during 

I  .  aach  186.1  to  accept  an  invitation  to  labor 
I  m  the  Boulder  Valley,  Presbyterian  Churh. 

I  Ine  first  church  of  Denver,  (Old  School) 

I  then  invited  the  Rev.  C.  M.'  Campbell,  to 
I  supply  the  pulpit,  wliich  he  did,  from  April 
i  to  .ipril  1870,  under  commission  from 
I-^oni€\stic  J!^Jissions, 

I  his  completes  the  history  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  (  .hurcli  in  Denver,  up  to  the  orttaniza- 
1.1011  ol  the  Presbytery  of  Colorado,  on  the 
I8th  day  of  February,  1870,  at  wbich  time 
the  first  church  of  Denver  (Old  School)  Avas 
J  reccjved.and  its  name  changed  to  Westmin- 
I  .ster. 

’  In  May  18/0,  the  Board  of  Domestic  Mis- 
,  Mons  gave  Rev.  W.  Y.  BroAvipof  the  Presby- 
tei’A  of  Hu.utingdon,  an  ojien  commission 
I  AAitii  a  view  to  his  Ausiting  this  church,  and 
^  occupying  the  field,  if  the  way  be  clear.  He 
I  arrived  at  Denver  e.arly  in  July,  and  at  once 
I  eomrmmeed  Avork.  On  the  J6th  dav  of  Au- 
j  gust  1870,  he  was  received  into  the'^  Presby- 
I  teiy  of  f  .olorado,  by  let  ter  from  the  Prosby- 
I  teiy  of  Huntingdon,  ami  a  unanimous  call 
pi'esented  him  from  said  Westminster,  (late 
,  firnt  church  0.  S.) 

I  IRe.  (.congregation  not  being  satisfied  Avith 
tlu!ir  name,  it  Avas  changed  by  the  Presby- 
;  teiy  at  their  oaa'ii  request,  to  tliat  of  “fStuart 
j  Reunion  Presbyterian  Church,’"’  Upon  trial 
it  beiiig  found  that  this  name  Avas  not  under¬ 
stood  in  the  community,  (many  supposing  it 


i  hev. 


-  - -  K.  /  .  a 

bitterly  opposed  by  a  feAv  parties,  that  Presby-/  ^ 
teiy  declined  to  place  it  in  his  hands,  advi.s-,  I 
ing"  him  to  hdior  as  stated  supply,  Avhich  lie  ' 
afirced  to  do.  He  continued  to  preach  in  this 
church  until  Mar(!h,  1865,  Avhen  he  resigned 
his  charge  and  returned  to  Pennsylvaniar  ' 
A  vacancy  again  occured  Avhich  lasted] 
until  the  mo-nth  of  October,  Avlien  the  Rev.! 
J.  ]5.  Mef'inro,  of  the  Presbytery' of  Chicago 
(Old  School)  came,  by  the  invitation  of  the 
churcli,  under  commission  from  the  Board 
of  Domestic  Missions.  He  labored  about  Iavo 
years  Avlien  he  accepted  an  agency  for  the 
North  AVestern  VA’cW'OyyrDa: and  so  returned 
I  to  Chicago  in  October,  1867. 


name, 

Pre.sl'.yterian  Cliurch  of  Denver,”  the  same 
ing  the  church  Avhich  was  organized  on 
I  thcFGtli  (lay  of  December,  A..  1).  1861,  by 


:\mos  S.  Billingsley,  Avhich  church  aa'o 


i  are.  and  vre  desire  to  bo  so  knoAvii,  and 
I  recognized  by  the  Presbytery,  and  fo  be  so 
I  recorded  upon  the  minutes  of  tlio  General 
;  Assembly".” 

j  Presbytery  granting  the  request,  restored 
i  to  tlieni  their  original  name,  and  enrolled 
I  them  as  tlio  First  Presbyteiian  Cliurch  of 
J  Denver. 

'j  Through  the  indefatigalde  labors  of  Rev. 

I  ;  iVlr.  Brown,  the  church,  Avliich  had  become 
j  reduced  to  a  memberslii])  of  25,  AAuth  a  Sab- 

I  J  1  ....  1  .  -  .  -  ^ 


(• 


at! I  {ittcnclance  of  40  to  50,  has  arown  to 


a 

au  atteiuianco  of 
a  large  active 


incrabo-rship  of  <>8,  With 
c-vrr  200.  It  aliO  POisessel 
and  v.I'lo  a  wake  Sabbath-school. 

i laving  lost  the  immediate  control  of  their 
ni-r^t  church  Imilding,  they  nobly  set  about 
the  erection  of  another,  which  was  completed 
ami  dedicated  to  the  vrorsliip  of  Ood  with 
great  joy  upon  the  lOtli  of  March,  1872.  The 
prayer  of  dedication  being  made  by  iley.  W. 
y.  lb-own  the  pastor  and  tlie  sermon  by  llev. 
Sheldon -lackson,  Rev.  J.  Marr,  Rev.  Gr.  W. 
Martin,  Rev.  J.  H.  Stewart  and  Rev.  C.  M. 
Campbell  assisting  in  the  services.  The 
building  is  a  handsome  gothic,  capable  of 
seat  ing  about  300.  It  is  uniformly  furnisiied, 
cushioned  and  carpeted.  Cost  vrith  e:round 
SI  2.200. 

Tlio  fullo\Ving  Sabbath-schooLs  and  indivi¬ 
duals  furnished  the  memorial  stained  glass 
windows  Galesburgh,  Ilk;  LeRoy,  N.  Y.; 
Kings  boro,  N.  Y.;  Oakwoocl  avenue,  Troy, 
N.  Y.;  Saratoga  Springs,  K.  Y.;  1st  Church 
Albany,  K.  Y.;  Phelps,  N.  Y.;  Cooperstown, 
2s.  Y.;  Sing-.sing,  N.  Y.;  2d  Presbyterian 
Church  Brooklyn,  N.Y.;  Infant  Class,  Oswego, 
K.  Y.;  Lawrenceville,  Pa.;  2d  Church  Alleg¬ 
heny,  Pa.;  Clinton  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  2d 
Church  Bridgeton,  Is.  .J.;  Ladies  of  1st  Church 
Kiizabetli,  N.  J.;  The  Piistor  and  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Missions.  The  Pulpit  was  the 
gift  of  Miss  Dale,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
beautiful  and  massive  Silver  Communion 
Service  from  Miss  Chauncej^,  through  Rev. 
J.  T.  Backus  I).  D.  Two  hundred  jmrcls  of 
carpeting  from  Mrs.  A.  Perry  Kicliols,.  Oil 
cit3^  Pa.;  and  $100  from  Preserved  Smith, 
Dayton,  Ohio.  • 

Rev.  AY.  Y.  Brown  was  installed  pastor  of 

the  church  on  Sabbath  evening  March  lOtli 

1872.  By  order  of  Presbytery  Rev.  Shelden 
Jack.^on  presided,  preached  the  sermon,  pro¬ 
posed  the  constitutional  que.stions  and  gave 
the  charge  to  the  people.  Rev.  John  H. 
Stewart  gave  tlie  charge  to  the  pastor. 

• 

CENTRAL  CITV. 

The  next  regular  organization  of  our  name 
was  at  Central  city  fy  the  Rev.  Lewis  Hamil¬ 
ton. 

'"Idiis  was  effected  on  the  26th  of  Janiiarv, 
1862,  when  a  church  of  nine  members  was 
gathered  together,  with  AVrn.  L.  Lee  as  ruling 
elder. 

Bro.  Hamilton  sup})Iied  them  portions  of 
the  time  until  tlie  fall  of  1862  when  the  Rev. 
G.  \V.  Warner  of  Weedsport,  New  York,  ar- 
-  rived  under  commission  of  tlie  (Ymmittee  of 
Home  Missions  and  immediately  took  charge 
of  the  field.  He  labored  liere  and  at  a<ljacent 
points  with  great  acceptance  for  about  one 
year,  when  he  returned  to  his  home  greatly" 
to  the  regret  and  sorrow  of  manj^  to  whose 
hearts  he  liad  become  endeared. 

ife  was  followed  in  the  labor  at  Central  t  Ity, 

;  b\'  tlie  Rev.  T.D. Marsh. who  came  in  thespring 
I  oh 864.  He  preaelied  statedly  in  this  field 


until  Febuarv,  1865,  when  he  accepted  an 
invitation  from  the  church  of  Black  Hawk  . 

Tli('.  church  rionained  vacant  until  A'oveni- 
her  18th,  1871.  Rev.  D.  IL  Mitchel  had  spent 
the  year  1 870  in  lahori n g  at  Central,  Init  made 
no  effort  to  revive  the  old  organization.  In 
Kovcinber,  1871,  Rev.  Slielden  Jackson,  and 
Rev  Wm.  E.Hamilton,  of  Black  Hawk,  under¬ 
took  the  restoration  of  the  old  church,  iwo 
of  Hie  oriszinal  members,  Mrs.  Gep.  A.  Patton 
and  A[rs.^('lara  Brown,  were  still  in  the  place. 

On  Sabbath  December,  31st,  a  communion 
season  was  held,  and  eleven  added  to  the 
church.  Messrs.  A.  J.  A'anderen,  and  4  (.. 
Ridgelv.  wm-e  ehscted  and  installed 
ehlers.'' '  Present  membership,  (May 
about  forty.  In  Fifiiruary  1872  a  unanmious  , 
call  was  made  for  the  pastoral  services  oi  Rev. 

J.  G.  Lowrio,  who  immediately  entered  upon 
I  his  labors  Hiere. 

i  BLACK  HAWK,  COLORADO. 

!  The  Preshyterian  Church  of  Black  Ilawk 
I  wa'^  organized  l)vthe  Rev.  G.  AV .  AVa.rner,oii, 
the  1  ofn  of  February,^  803,  with  J.  H.  Kinney  ^ 
and  :F.  ay.  Henderson,  as  ruling  elders. 

Under  the  untiring  labors  and  zcal^iJ 
Father  AYariier,  a  beautiful  church  edifice 
was  erected  at  Black  Hawk,  and  a  fiourishiiig 
condition  ol'aftairs  botli  in  temporal  and  spir¬ 
itual  things  S(waired. 

After  his  departure  ..November,  L8tn  J8oo,  • 
the  cliurcli  was  vacant  until  July,  1864,  ndien 
the  Rev.  J.  IL  His(D',  came,  who  labored  but 
a  1  a'iof  time. 

After  some  months  of  vacanc^y  the  church 
secured  the  labors  of  Rev.  T.  D.  Atarsh,  who. 
])reachedfor  Hicm  two  years.  He  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Rev.  Albert  F.  Lisle,  who  remam- 
ed  in  the  field  some  fourteen  months,  and  he 
ill  turn,  -was  followed  hy  the  Rev.  George  8.. 

'  Adams,  who  remained  about  one  year. 

In  November  18(0,  Rev.  AVni.  L.  Hamil- 
I  ton  took  charge  of  tlie  field,  remaining  until 
i  April  1st  1872,  when  lie  left  to  accept  a  call 
I  to  Pueblo. 

liOCLbcR  VAi/LLV. 

The  next  organization  wbich  clainis^  out 
attention,  was  that  of  llio  ISactlder  \  alley 
Presbyterian  Church.  ^ 

This  church  was  organized  in  September, 
1»)3,  by  the  Hey.  A.  K.  Day.  it  consisted 
of  seven  members,  with  P.  AI.  llousel,  and 
G.  AY.  Chambers,  as  ruling  elders. 

He  continued  to  preach  for  cvei\. 

alternate  Alonday  evening,  until  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1864,  when  the  Rev.  C.  AL  Campbell 
of  the  Presbytery  of  Allegheny  City,  aTnvecl 
and  took  charge  of  this  field.  Ho  labored 
for  this  church  about  two  years,  ^  preachirig 
also  at  Boulder  City,  and  Upper  St.  A' ram,  a 
portion  of  his  time.  The  dmrch  was  ott 
vacant  from  October  1860,  until  Decembei 
hS67,  when  the  Rev.  A.  R.  Day,  rctuining 
the  Territory,  was  invited  to  take  charge  ol 
the  field,  vHiich  he  did,  laboring  until  Jan. 
LJ1871. 


From  January  jst  1871,  up  to  the  present 
time,  the  church  was  again  supplied  by 
;  hey.  Charles  M.  Campbell, 
i  The  church  building  was  erected  in  1864. 

FIRST  I'RT:SI5YTEKIA^^  CHURCH,  F,  ST.HE.VVER, 
ItEV.  E.  r.  WELLS,  PASTOR. 

'  On  the  18th  of  November,  1868,  an  ele- 
'  ment  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  (Old 

School)  without  obtaining  a  dismissal  from 
the  Presbytery  of  Leavenworth,  (Old  School) 
with  which  the  church  was  connected  : — 

“liesolved,  to  place  itself  under  the  care  of 
the  most  convenient  Presbytery  connected 
with  the  Presbyterian  Church,  which  is  ap¬ 
pointed  to  hold  its  next  General  Assembly 
in  Church  of  theCovenantof  New  York  City.'’ 

In  accordance  with  that  resolution,  and 
subsequently,  on  August  10th  1869,  they 
were  recievecl  into  the  Presbytery  ot  Chicago, 

■  New  School,  as  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Denver,  (New  School.)  A  call  being  pres¬ 
ented  from  the  said  church,  for  the  pastor¬ 
al  services  of  the  Kev.  E.  P.  Wells,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  said  Presbytery,  and  he  having 
signified  his  acceptance  of  the  same,  a  com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Chicago  (New  School)  to  install  him  as  pastor 
of  said  church,  a  duty  which  they  attended 
to  in  due  form,  which  relation  continues  un¬ 
til  the  present. 

On  the  16th  of  August  1870,  the  church 
presented  to  the  Presbytery  of  Colorado,  a 
letter  from  the  Presbytery  of  Chicago,  (New 
School)  dismissing  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Denver,  (New  School)  to  the 
Presbytery  of  Colorado.  Upon  their  request 
they  were  received  into  Presbytery. 

UPPER  ST.  VR  UX. 

The  churcl)  of  Upper  St.  Yrain,  consisting 
of  five  members,  was  organized  by  the  Eev- 
A.  R.  Day,  in  October,  1869,  with  Brother 
Kannoles  as  ruling  elder.  Brother  Day  sup¬ 
plied  this  chur  -h  with  preaching  every  two 
weeks.  A  portion  of  this  time  he  also 
preached  on  Clear  Creek,  and  on  the  upper 
;Plate  near  Brown’s  bridge,  making  a  cir¬ 
cuit  of  some  forty  five  miles  extent. 

On  the  15th  of  March,  1872,  the  church 
of  Upper  St.  Vrain,  was  united  to  the  church 
at  Longmont. 

IDAHO  SPRIXGS. 

The  next  church  which  claims  our  atten¬ 
tion,  is  that  of  Idaho  Springs. 

In  the  spring  of  1864  the  Rev.  George  Rice, 
deft  Missouri,  intending  to  settle  in  Califor-* 
nia  with  his  family.  After  a  tedious  journey 
of  three  months,  encountering  many  diffi¬ 
culties  and  dangers  from  hostile  Indians, 

I  and  high  waters  they  reached  the  lovely 
mountain  village  of  Idaho  Springs, intending 
to  rest  a  while,  and  then  pass  on  westward. 
This  was  on  the  11th  of  July  1864.  They 
finaly  decided  to  remain  in  Colorado,  and 


■i  is 


so  exchanged  their  teams  for  a  liotel  build¬ 
ing,  wdiere  the}'’  kept  boarders. 

The  bar  room  was  turned  into  a  place  of 
ivorship,  where  Brother  Rice  preached  for 
twelve  months. 

b  rom  this  place  the  congregation  removed 
to  the  Court  room,  but  the  removal  of  the 
County  seat,  deprived  them  of  this  building, 
and  left  them  destitute  of  a  place  in  wdiich 
to  worship. 

A  hall,  in  Brother  Rice’s  building  was 
fitted  up  with  the  aid  of  the  G  ood  Templars, 
in  which  he  continues  to  preach,  up  to  the 
present  time. 

During  these  six  long  weary  years.  Brother 
Rice  not  only  sustained  a  large  familv,  but 


to  a  great  extent,  the  church  also. 

He  very  often  had  to  furnish  his  owm  fuel 
and  lights  and  be  his  own  sexton  while  break¬ 
ing  to  the  people  the  bread  of  life,  and  all 
this  labor  and  self-denial  and  sacrifice  wdth 
no  reward  save  the  blessed  promise  of  the 
Master. 

On  the  6th  of  March,  1870,  a  church  of 
eleven  members  was  organized  with  John 
Roberts  as  ruling  elder,  by  the  Rev.  Sheldon 
Jackson,  assisted  by  Brother  Rice. 

In  1871  the  church  undertook  the  erection 
of  a.  church  building,  which  ivas  completed 
and  dedicated  early  in  May,  1872,  Rev.  Shel¬ 
don  Jackson  preaching  the  sermon  and  Rev. 

t 

i  Geo.  Rice  making  the  dedicatory  prayer. — 
And  so  the  labor  and  toil  of  years  was  crown- 
with  abundant  success. 


SUPERINTEXDEXT  OF  MISSIONS. 


hev 


A  brief  sketch  of  the  labors  of  the 
Sheldon  Jackson,  our  Superintendent  of 
Missions  will  close  this  historical  record  of 
Presbyterifinism  amoiiiz  these  niountain 
heights. 

The  Preshytory  of  Missouri  River,  in  session 
at  Sioux  city,  Iowa,  deeply  impressed  with 
the  great  extent  of  its  territory  and  its  des¬ 
titution,  also  of  the  ndc'essity  of  an  agency 
for  exploration  and  supervision,  appointed 
in  connection  with  theih‘esb3derians  of  Fort- 
Dodge  and  Desmoines,  the  Rev.  Sheldon 
Jackson  Superintendent  of  Missions’  for 
central  and  western  Iowa, Nebraska,  Dakotah, 
Montana,  Utah  and  Wyoming.  On  July 
the  1st  1869  this  field  was  enlarged  by  the 
Board  of  Missions  at  Philadelphia,  so  as  to 
include  Colorado.  Steps  were  taken  for  the 
immediate  occupation  of  the  more  important 
places. 

The  Rev,  Jolin  L.  Gage  was  commissioned 
for  Cheyenne  and  Laramie;  the  Rev.  J.  N. 
Hutchison  for  Blair,  Fremont  and  Grand 
Island;  the  Rev.  M.  Hughes  for  Sweet  Water 
Mjnes,  Bryan,  Wasatch,  Ogden  and  (Vrrriime. 

Churches  were  organized  by  ILo.  Jackson, 
assisted  by  the  missionaries  at  several  im- 
p<'>rtant  poii'its:  At  Cheyenne,  on  July  18th, 
1 869 ;iat  Helena,  August  1st;  at  Rawlings, 
August  8th,  and  at  Laramie,  August  10th. 

Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson  also  organized  a 
church  cf  four  members  with  John  Irwin,  as 


ruling  elder,  at  J/uewo,  Uoloraclo ;  '  i 

organization  was  secured  by  him  at  i'eoige-j 
town,  of  thirtcim  members,  with  P'rskine  j\Ic-  ; 
Clellan,  as  ruling  elder.  He  also  organized  a  | 
church  at  Colorado  city,  of  live  memoers, 
Kobt.  Douglass  ruling  elder,  and  one  at  (lol- 
den  city  of  four  members,  witli  Mr.  Osborne,  i 
as  ruling  elder.  These  four  churches  were 
all  established  between  the  18th  of  February 
and  the  4th  of  March,  1870. 

Unanimous  action  of  Presbytery,  at  the  j 
annual  .spring  meetinji,  1871: 

''Resolved,  That  we  most  cordially  bear  oui' 
united  testimony  to  the  efficiency,  activity, 
zeal  and  Christian  devotion  of  Rev.  .Sheldon 
Jackson,  in  the  great  work  in  which  lie  is 
engage  d,  and  to  his  eminent  fitness  for  the 
same.  AnJ  we  do  most  respectfully,  but 
earnestly  pray  the  Board  of  Horae  Missions 
to  continue  his  commission  to  this  vast  field,! 
where  he  has  so  successfully  labored.’’ 

And  now  to  day  as  we  gather  together, 
little  band  of  christain  ministers,  and 
churches,  organized  into  the  Presbytery  of 
Colorado,  under  the  authority  of  the  Heneral  ' 
Assembly  of  our  cliurch,  our  hearts  can  but  ^ 
overllow  with  joy.  As  we  recount  the  mer- i 
cies  of  our  God,  in  keeping  us  through  all 
the.se  years  of  toil  and  weariness,  while  lay¬ 
ing  the  foundaiions  of  our  Zion, let  us  Join 
in  that  good  doxology,  wherein  the.  worship  . 
of  heaven  and  earth  is  blended  and  say  : 

“rraiso  God  from  Avliom  all  blessings  flow, 
braise  him  all  creatures  hero  below, 

Praise  him  above  ye  heavenly  hosts, 

Praise  Pather,  Sun,  and  Holy  Ghost.” 


The  aliove  historical  sketch,  having  been 
read  and*  coirected  was  unanimously 
approved  by  the  Presbytery  in  session  at 
Central  City,  March  18th  1872,  upon  which 
it  tvas. 


"Resolved,  1st,  That  the  hearty  thanks  of 
the  Presbytery  be  given  Rev.  A.  R.  Day,  for  l 
his  care,  ability,  and  diligence  in  the  prep- 
aration  of  this  historical  record.  2d. — 
That  the  staled  clerk  furnish  a  copy  for 
publication,  to  the  Rocky  Mountain  Preshy- 
terianP 

As  it  was  desirable  that  the  record  should 
be  continued  from  the  first  meeting  of  Pres- 1 
bytery,  down  to  the  present,  a  supplemen¬ 
tary  record  is  added. 

ORGAN'iZATlON' OF  I'K ESI’. VTERV. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  the  United  States,  (Gld  .Sohool,)! 
in  se.ssion  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa..  Nov(*mber,| 
1801). 

"Resolved,  J’liat  the  Rev.  W .  C.  Harding, 
of  the  Ihe.sby 'ery  of  .St,  Paul,  Rev.  11.  P.' 
I’eck.  of  the  Preshy  tei'y  of  Chicago,  the  Rev. 
.Sheldon'Jaek>(>n,  of  the  Preshy  terv  of  .Soutli-’ 
ern  Minnesota,  the  Rev.  (  ^  aI.  ( '.impbe]  1.  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Allegheny  (fity.  the  Rev. 

A,  R.  D.iy,  oi‘  the  Presbytery  of  Dam*,  and 
such  otluM-  minisK'r  of  our  churi’h,  a.';  may 
be  in  the  Jko-riiorics  ofCalorado,  Utali.  Hon- 
or  *1  1 1 V w*— • — -»,• 


tana,  and  Wyoimn'i,’  be  organized  into  a 
Presbytery,  to  be  called  the  Presbytery  of 
Colorado,  and  attached  to  the  .Syiu*d  of 
Southern  Iowa.” 

FIRST  MEETING  OF  PKESF.YTERY. 

The  Presbytery  met  in  the  basement  of 
tho  Baptist  Cuurch,  in  Denver,  at  7^  P*  M*, 
February,  18tn  1870,  and  was  opened  with  a 
sermon  by  Rev.  .Sheldon  Jackson.  The  roll 
was  then  made  out  as  follows:  Ministers, 
A.  R.  D.iy,  C.  M.  Ciimpbell,  Sheldon  Jackson, 
H.  P.  Peck,  and  Win,  G.  Kephart.  Churches, 
First  Church  of  Denver,  corner  of  H  and 
Stout  Street,  (Name  changed  to  Westminis¬ 
ter.)  Boulder  Valley,  Upper  .St,  Vrain, 
Black  Hawk.  Cheyenne,  Laramie,  Rawlings, 
and  Helena. 

Rev.  Lewis  Hamilton  was  received  by  let¬ 
ter  from  the  Pres  ytery  of  St.  Joseph,  (New 
School)  and  made  Moderator  of  the  Presby¬ 
tery.  Rev.  A.  R.  Day,  stated  clerk. 

•  RECONSTllECTlON.^  | 

Under  the  iv-construction  of  the  .Synods  by 
the  Generul  Assembly  in  session  at  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.  -May,  llitli  1870,  the  churches  in 
Wyoming  were  left  in  thelirvnod  of  .Southern 
Iowa,  the  elmrehes  ill  Coloi-ado  were  placed 
in  ibo  .‘8yno  l  of  Kansas,  tlie  church  in  L^tah 
in  the  .Synod  of  the  Painfie,  and  the  church  I. 
in  Moiitana  loft  out  in  tlieiiold,  ; 

The  .Synod  of  Kansas  in  session  at  Topeka, 
Ka.,  July,  12tli  1870,  in  tlie  reconstruction 
of  the  Prosbytei’ios  declared  the  Pre.sbytery  ; 
of  Colorado  to  bo  the  legal  successor  of  the: 
Presbytery  of  ( ’olorado.  Ministers  .Sheldon  ' 
Jackson.  Lewis  Hamilton,  A.  R.  D.iy,  C.  M, 
Campliell,  Geo.  8,  Adams  and  George  Rice. 
Churches.  Westminster,  Denver,  (late  First  ^ 
church,  l.ieuyer.  )  Boulder  A’^alley,  Upper  .St. 
Att  ain,  Black  Hawk,  Idaho,  Colorado,  Pueblo,  | 
Georgetown  and  Golden. —  i 

Supplementary  history  of  the  cliurches 
down  to  -May,  1872.*  *  j 

1 

fTEllLO,  COLORADO.  i' 

'fbe  Presbyterian  cbiireh  of  Pueblo  was  | 
organized  by  Rev.  .^iieldun  Jackson,  on  27tli  ; 
of  February,  1870.  with  1‘our  members.  John  i 
Irvine,  ruling  elder.  In  the  fall  Rev.  George  i 
.S.  Adams  took  clnuge  of  the  cliurch,  remain  -  i 
ing  one  year. 

On  1st  of  April,  1872,  Rev.  Wm.  IL  Hamil¬ 
ton  haying  received  a  unanimous  call  to  the  ' 
}>astorate  of  the  ohureh,  removed  there  and  ! 
commenced  work.  Arrangements  are  in 
progress  for  the  el  ection  of  .a  church  build¬ 
ing. 


eOI.ORADO  CITY. 

J’iio  Ih’osbytei’ian  church  of  Colorado  city 
was  organiz(’d  by  Rev.  .Sheldon  Jackson,  on  I 
28tli  of  Fehruary,  1870,  with  five  members,  j 
Robi-rt  Douglas,  ruling  elder.  In  the  fall  of  j 
187b,  Rev.  ILglb  Gage  took  eliarge  of  the  | 
church  where  he  still  remains.  Bishop  of  all  • 
tboeuuutry  ai’ound. 


OEORGETOWX,  COLORA  00. 


'riic  Pre.-^byterian  church  of  Georgetown, 

I  was  organized  by  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  on 
I  t.‘ie  4tli  of  March,  1870,  with  fourteen  mem- 
I  bers.  Erskine  McClellan,  ruling  elder.  In 
I  fianuary,  1870,  Rev.  B.  H.  Mitchell  was 
called  to  take  charge  of  the  church.  In  1871 
:  lots  were  secured  and  the  means  raised  Tor  a 
[  church  building,  which  will  be  erected  dur- 
j  ing  1872.  This  building  will  be  a  memorial 
j  of  the  interest  taken  in  this  work  by  G. 

!  Dwdght,  Esq.,  and  the  Presbyterian  church 
I  of  Montclair,  New  J ersev. 

j  GOLDEN  CITY,  COLORADO. 

This  cliurclmvas  organized  March  7th,  1870 
by  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  and  Elder  Simon 
Cort,  with  four  members,  E.  T  Osburne, 

!  Ruling  Eidt'.r.  Subsequently,  Mr.  Osburne 
[joined  the  Episcopal  church,  and  the  little 
;  church  was  left  without  a  session,  untd  the 
i  Spring  of  1872,  being  governed  by  a  commit- 
I  tee  of  Presbytery. 

In  January,  1871,  Rev.  J.  G.  Lowrie,  com¬ 
menced  laboring  at  Golden,  and  continued 
until  the  Spring  of  1872,  when  he  left  to 
take  charge  of  the  church  at  Central, 

Through  the  personal,  and  unwearied  ef¬ 
forts  of  Mr.  Lowrie,  funds  were  secured, 
(largely  from  the  east)  and  a  beautiful 
church  building  erected,  which  was  com¬ 
pleted  and  dedicated,  May,  1872.  Among 
those  abroad  contributing  most  largely 
should  be  mentioned  C.  W.  Potwin,  Esq.,  of 

Zanesville,  Ohio,  and  Rev. - McIIarg,  and 

friends  of  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

GREELY,  COLORADO. 


:  -p.:. 


terian  Church  of  Evans,  was  organized  l)v 
Rev.  Sheldon  _  Jackson,  and  Rev.  John 
Stew  art,  with  six  members.  i?ev.  J.F.Stewart 
pulpit  from  the  commence 
nient.  A  beginning  has  been  made  towards 
the  erection  of  the  church  building. 

LONGxVONT,  COLORADO. 

At  this  seat  of  the  Chicago  colony,  a  Pres- 
bjderian  Church  was  organized  by  Rev. 
Sheldon  Jackson,  on  the  16th  of  July,  1871 
with  eight  members,  Mr.  John^Ecker 
Ruling  Elder,  From  September,  1st  1871,  to 
April  1st  18/2,  the  church  was  supplied  on 

j  alternate  Sabbatiis,  by  Rev.  J.  G  .  Lowrie 
,  On  the  L5th  of  PS72,  tJie  '  Presbyterv 

of  Goloraao  at  the  request  of  the  ciiurch  of 
Upper  St.  \  ram,  united  themselves  with  this 
^  Luiited  churches  are  known  as 
The  hirst  Presbyterian  Cburcli  of  Longmont, 
jots  have  been  secured,  and  arrangementsi 
toi-  building  aj-e  in  progress. 

CO  I.O  R  A  DO  s  P  RIN  G  S. 

I  ibis  IS  t,ne  seat  of  tiie  Fountain  Colon v,  of 
Colorado.,  l,y  direction  of  PresbvteiT,^  the. 
c hurcli  was  (H-ganized  in  May,  1872,  ]>v  Rev. 

miU^''  and  Rev.  II.  B.  Gage,  eom- 

The  churcdi  under  tiie  efficient  leadership 

ot  Rev.  H.  L>.  (rage,  is  building  a  house  of 
wmrsinn. 


C  A  R I  no  V ,  CO  ]  .0  R  A  D  0 . 


Tip  youngest  of  all  the  chnrehes  of  the 
ii-csbytery,  IS  being  organized  l.y  Rev.  She!- 
non  Jackson,  as  this  article  goes  to  press. 


I 


J 


After  several  visits  to  the  Union  Cklony, 
Rev  Sheldon  Jackson,  organized  the  church 
on  Sabbath,  August  21st  1870,  wuth  nine 
members,  L.  W.  Teller,  Ruling  Elder.  Early 
in  Majq  1871,  Rev.  John  F.  Stewart, of  Evans, 
commenced  preaching  at  Greeley,  one  half 
his  time.  In  the  fall,  they  commenced  the 
erection  of  a  church  building,  which  was 
completed  and  dedicated  on  Sabbath,  Jan. 
21st  1872.  The  services  were  conducted  by 
Rev.  R.  G.  Thompson.  Sermon  by  Rev. 
Sheldon  Jackson,  and  prayer  of  dedication 
by  Rev.  J .  E.  Stewart.  The  funds  for  this 
church  were  largely  contributed  by  the  sec¬ 
ond  Presbyterian  Church  of  Elmira  N.  Y., 
and  C.  W.  Smith.  Esq.,  of  Cooperstown,  New^ 
York. 

On  1st  February,  1872,  Rev.  R.  G.  Thomp- 
son  took  charge  of  the  field,  upon  invitation  ■ 
of  tlie  people.  ; 

EVANS,  COLORADO. 

^  I 

As  early  as  1869,  Rev.  Lewis  Hamilton,  i 
commenced  preaching  at  Evans,.  But  noth-  [ 
ing  permanent  was  accomplished  until  the 
settlement  at  Evans,  of  the  St.  Louis  Colony,  : 
in  the  Spring  of  1871.  ; 

On  the  14th  day  of  May,  1871,  the  Presby-  i 


-FIRST  LICENSURE. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Gage  was  licensed  to  preach  the 
(lospel,  on  the  .Sd  of  April,  1871. 

FIRST  ORDINATION, 

Mr.  J  G.  Lowrie,  a  licentiate  under  the 
care  of  Iresbytery,  wgas  ordained  as  anEvan- 
gelist,  on  babbath,  March  I7th  1872.  Rev. 

M.  (yampbe  l,  presided,  and  proposed  the 
constitutional  questions,  and  made  the  ordi- 
nation  prayer.  Rev.  W.  £,  Hamilton, preached 
the  sermon,  and  Rev.  Slieldon  Jackson,  gave 
the  charge  to  the  Evangelist. 

FIRST  INSTALLATION. 

Rev.  \V.  Y.  Brown,  over  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Ciiurch  of  Denver.  See  historical 
statements  above. 

,  FIRST  RULING  ELDER. 

Simon  Cort,  was  installed  Ruling  Elder  of 
The  First  Presbyterian  church,  Denver,  De¬ 
cember  L5th,  1861.  ’  ; 

FIRST  C03IMISSIONEKS  TO  GENERAL  ASSEMIiLV. 

Kev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  and  Elder  J  G 
Pidgely. 


LETTER  FROM  CHEYENNE. 

The  New  Bell— The  L.ijfhliiiiiB— The  Weath¬ 
er,  eie. 

We  have  got  our  new  bell  (1,000  lbs.) 
procured  at  the  foundry  of  Blymyer, 
Norton  &  Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  into  posi¬ 
tion  in  our  church  tower,  and  it  sounds 
admirably.  As  it  was  not  the  regular 
bell-metal  I  feared  the  tone  might  not : 
please  us  when  we  got  it  into  position. 
But,  although  the  Episcopal  Church, 
just  across  the  street  from  ours,  and 
the  Congregational,  just  in  our  rear, 
both  have  tin  and  copper  bells,  ours  is 
admitted  on  all  hands,  I  believe,  to  be 
the  best  toned  bell  in  the  city.  Permit 
me  again  to  return  our  thanks  to  : 
Messrs.  Blymyer,  Norton  &  Co.,  and ; 
other  parties  already  acknowledged  in 
your  paper,  for  their  liberality  in  en-i 
abling  our  little  church  to  procure  this 
iron-tongued  herald  of  gospel  tidings.  ! 

During  my  absence  the  lightning  took 
a  singular  freak  with  our  church.  First ! 
several  large  chips  were  knocked  from 
the  balls  on  the  top  of  the  corner  tower, 
doing  no  further  damage  there ;  then 
another  current,  seemingly,  came  from 
beneath  the  church,  upward,  driving  a 
nail  from  the  zinc  beneath  the  stove, 
and  throwing  it  (the  nail)  about  half 
across  the  house,  so  hot  that  it  burned 

'i 

its  impression  upon  the  seat  where  it 
fell.  The  lightning  ran  up  the  stove¬ 
pipe,  thence  up  the  wire  by  which  it 
was  supported  from  the  ceiling,  fusing 
the  wire,  and  spreading  out  upon  the 
plastering  left  the  impression  there  of 
a  bright  yellow  flame,  about  a  yard  in 
dimension.  No  further  damage  was  done, 
the  elisctric  current  seeming  to  have 
expended  itself  in  this  innocent  gam¬ 
bol. 

But  when  .  we  came  to  putting  up 
scaiFolding  to  raise  our  bell  into  the 
I  tower,  we  discovered  still  another  place 
!  where  one  shingle  was  knocked  out  of 
'  the  roof,  and  several  others  just  a  little 


A 


’’aised,  which  must  have  been  done  at 
me  same  time.  That  the  house  was 
not  shattered  or  set  on  fire  was  the  won¬ 
der  of  all  who  saw  it.  Some  one  re¬ 
marked  that  the  Lord  certainly  could 
not  have  been  in  that  house.  I  think 
that  there  was  the  best  of  evidence  that 
i  he  was  in  it ;  nothing  else  saved  it.  If 
;  the  devil  (or  some  other  not  very  re¬ 
mote  agencies)  had  had  the  directing 
of  that  bolt,  there  certainly  would  have 
been  a  flame. 

You  would  scarcely  believe  that  it  is 
i  quite  unpleasant  sitting  in  my  study 
to-day  without  fire.  Indeed„whcrever 
0  there  are  stoves  they  aijs  in  use.  This 

has  been  a  singular  July,  even  for 
this  altitude.  On  the  1st  inst.  there 
was  quite  a  snow-storm  some  distance 
west  of  this,  and  we  have  had  but  very 
few  warm  days  during  the  month,  and 
I  might  add  that  we  have  had  but  very 
few  hot  days  this  summer.  I  suppose 
this  IS  partly  owing  to  the  unusual  fall!? 
of  snow  in  the  mountains  during  last 
I  winter  and  spring. 

The  summer  has  been  singular  in 
another  respect,  it  may  be  from  the 
same  cause.  The  rains  have  been  un¬ 
usually  protracted.  During  this  month, 
when  we  usually  have  no  rains,  the  sky 
has  been  overcast  with  clouds  for  a 
portion  of  almost  every  day,  and  rains 
(mostly  light)  have  been  almost  a  daily 
[  occurrence.  Of  course  farmers,  dairy¬ 
men  and  stock-raisers  are  delighted 
with  this  new  arrangement,  and  °(bar- 
ring  the  cold)  would  have  no  objection  : 
to  Its  indefinite  continuance.  The  pres-  ' 
ent  must  prove  a  very  favorable  Season 
for  miners.  Yours  very  truly, 

Gr.  KePHART. 
Cheyenne,  W.  T.,  July  17,  72. 


Kov.  Mr.  Kcphnrt.  loft 

1  hursday  for  hi.s  riinv  iloid  of 
Atlantic,  Iowa.  Jiis  ,nai.v  irU-u.s 
hero  regret  his  dop^tr  uii .  arui  ir-e 
good  will  ;tn<|  host  wisiK*.-;  t.j 
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J  Farewell. — Eev.  Frederick  B. 
fWeliy  preached  his  last  discourse 
^■on  Sunday  evening  last,  closing  his 
niinisteral  labors  in  Fvanston.  In  his  f : 
reinaks  he  gave  a  faithful  delineation  v.  :. 
of  the  evils  uf  gambling,  enumerating 
card  playing,  billiard  playing,  dice, 
chess  and  croquet,  recommending 
the  entire  abstinence  from  all  games 
of  chance,  as  b  ing  p.  rnicious  to  mor¬ 
als  and  inconsistent  with  the  touch¬ 
ings  of  the  bible.  The  regular  servi¬ 
ces  were  suspended  in  the  il.  F.  and 
Baptist  churches  as  a  compliment 
to  Mr.  Welty,  the  house  was  c  imfort- } 
ably  filled.  Mr.  Welty  goes  to  Gol¬ 
den  City  Colorado  to  pursue  his  min-^ 
isterial  calling  and  will  carry  with 
him  the  good  wishes  of  many  friends 

in  Evanston. 
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A  Voice  from  Wyoming  Territory. 

An  earnest  missionary,  laboring  at  Cheyenne,  in  TFyom- 
tej  ing  Territory,  who  had  received  grants  of  books  for  bis 
|J-j  Sabbath-school,  and  of  hymn  books  for  his  young  church, 
writes : 

i?e-:  ■ : 

1  “We  have  received  your  grants  of  books,  sent  to  us  through 
the  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  for  which  receive  our  thanks.  I  hop^ 

■  we  can  soon  send  you  a  contribution.  Next  to  the  Boards  of 
I ;  Home  Missions  and  Church  Erection,  our  Board  of  Publication 
fo  has  the  strongest  hold  upon  the  feelings  of  our  frontier  churches 
y  and  people.  The  border  people  are  preeminently  a  practical 
people,  and  whenever  any  object  or  subject  is  presented  to  them, 
r|  their  first  inquiry  is  ^  cui  hono’  or  in  other  words,  MIow  is  it  going 
|;  to  profit  us?^  This  they  can  more  readily  understand  in  regard 
I  to  the  three  Boards  above  named.  We  could  hardly  have  started 
I  our  Sabbath-school  here,  but  for  the  timely  donation  by  our  Board 
I  of  Publication,  of  library  books  and  ^  Children's  Praise  ’  and  our 
I  church  would  have  been  without  hymn-books,  but  for  your  timely 
!;  donations. 

'I-  ,  .  .  •  -  •  •  ..  ■  . 

■'IXravG'. 'T' •  • 


Rkv.  W.  G.  Kephart,  pastor  of 

the  Presbyterian  church  in  Atlantic, 

has  a  checkered  history.  In  1850  he 

was  a  missionary  and  an  agent  of  the 

American  Anti-Slavery  Society  in 

Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  and  while  ^ 

there  became  editor  of  the  Santa  Fc 

Gazette,  a  paper  half  Spanish  and 

half  English  and  the  only  paper  in 

the  Territory.  Santa  Fe  had  about 

six  thousand  inhabitants  at  that  time, 

/ 

only  about  150  of  whom  were  Ameri¬ 
cans.  The  place  was  probably  tough¬ 
er  than  Atlantic  was  in  her  earliest 
and  wickedest  days.  Mr.  Kephart 
afterward  returned  to  the  States  and 
became  pastor  of  a  church  at  Kossuth, 
Des  Moines  county,  Iowa.  During 
the  late  war  he  was  Chaplain  ot  a!i 
Iowa  regiment,  and  after  the  war  he 
became  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  at  Cheyenne,  Wyoming  from 
which  place  he  removed  to  Atlantic  a 
few  months  ago.  He  has  experienced 
some  of  the  hardships  of  life.  He  is 
an  eloquent  preacher  and  his  church 
in  this  place  is  prospering. 


Rawlings,  Wyoming. — This  church  was 
never  in  a  more  prosperous  condition,  and 
should  be  furnished  with  more  frequent 
services. 

Chfaenne,  AVyoming. — Rev.  William  B. 
Reed  has  returned  from  an  unusually  suc¬ 
cessful  trip  East,  having  secured  funds  for 
the  erection  of  a  parsonage  and  a  wife  to 
preside  in  it.  The  marriage  took  place  at 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Feb.  2. 

Cheyenne,  Wy.  —  The  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Cheyenne  has  more  than  dou¬ 
bled  its  membership,  and  is  now  the  lead¬ 
ing  church  of  the  place.  Rev.  J.  T.  Cow- 
hick,  the  pastor  in  charge,  has  made  a 
I  successful  trip  to  the  Black  Hills,  being 
I  the  second  Protestant  minister  to  carry 
!  the  gospel  to  that  region,  the  Methodist 
local  preacher  that  preceded  him  having 
j  been  shot  and  scalped  while  on  his  way  to 
i  a  preaching  appointment.  nyto 


statement  of  tlie  l*aHtorofth«  Prenby 
terian  €'liurch  for  the  li  ear  \W/7. 


;iyfi..,x)efeji_doiie  at  S 
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EOME  MISSIONS. 


The  Sun  published  a  synopsis  of  the 
following  statement  soon  after  it  was 
made,  but,  by  special  request,  it  is  here¬ 
with  presented  in  full. 

Money  raised  by  the  church,  $1,000; 
j  the  church  being  entirely  out  of  debt  its 
■  wants  iiave  been  small.  Children  in 
1  Sabbath  school,  75;  marriages,  18;  bap¬ 
tisms,  adults  1,  infants  10,  total  11; 
members  received  on  profession  of 
faith  6,  on  certiticate  14,  total  20;  re¬ 
moved,  4;  total  gain,  16;  sermons 
preached  at  home  80,  abroad  6,  total  80 ; 
lectures,  05.  June  24th,  preached  dedi¬ 
catory  sermon  of  new  church  at  Fort  ! 
Collins,  occupied  by  llev.  Mr.  Finks. 
Granted  a  vacation  from  September 
17th  to  November  1st,  during  which 
time  he  traveled  2,000  miles,  preaching 
at  Fort  Shaw  and  8un  River  Crossing  1 
Sept.  30th.  Sunday,  Oct.  7,  preached  at  | 
Fort  Renton,  afternoon  and  evening. 
Tuesda.y,  Oct.  23,  preached  to  a  large  ' 
audience  at  Fort  Renton,  and  organized 
I  a  Sabbath  school,  wliich  is  in  success- 
j  fill  operation,  the^,  having  sent  for  an  ’ 
organ,  books,  papers,  etc. 

In  addition,  the  year  before  he 
preached  in  Dead  wood,  and  had  the; 
promise  of  property  for  a  church.  Rev. 
Mr.  Norcross  m'W  occupies  the  field,  i 
Also  preached  at  Sidney,  and  wrote  the 
Roard  of  Home  Missions  in  regard  to 
the  field ;  a  Presbyterian  minister  is 
now  there,  for  whom  the  people  raise 
$900  a  year. 

lie  regrets  that  in  the  Sabbath  school 
department  alone  his  church  has  not 
been  as  successful  as  it  should  have 
been,  but  by  more  earnest  labor  and 
endeavor  he  hopes  in  ttie  coming  year 
it  will  stand  in  this  department  where 
it  does  111  llie  other  departments  of 
labor. 

He  refers  with  great  pleasure  to  the 
energy  and  zeal  of  the  ladies  of  the 
church,  who  have  been  so  efficient  in 
evi3ry  department  of  work,  and  have 
been  remarkable  for  their  harmony  I 
and  kindly  spirit  in  all  their  undertak- 1 
ings.  He*  also  believes  that  every  mem-  ^ 
her  has  tried  to  manifest  every  Chris-  . 
tian  courtesy  toward  the  sister  churches  ' 
and  is  gratified  in  the  belief  that  they 
have  the  kindly  feeling  of  them  all. 


Remarks  of  I>r.  Rolls  at  tlie  Assembly. 

Dr.  Eells,  of  Oakland,  Cal.,  made 
tbe  closing  speech  on  Home  Missions 
on  Saturday.  He  said :  I  am  very 
loath  to  say  anything,  but  feel  that  one 
or  two  things  ought  to  be  said  before 
tbe  adoption  of  the  report.  I  will  not 
take  time  to  make  a  speech,  but  I  have 
heard  since  I  came  here  that  while  all 
these  fine  things  are  in  a  sense  true, 
yet  that  the  fact  is  there  is  not  a  demand 
at  the  present  time  for  this  missionary 
labor  over  this  vast  country,  and  that 
the  money  to  be  expended  could  be  bet¬ 
ter  employed  elsewhere  ;  that  a  great 
deal  of  the  money  which  has  been  ex¬ 
pended  in  the  Western  Territories  has 
not  been  expended  wisely. 

I  have  been  over  this  country,  and 
while  under  the  pressure  of  this  elo¬ 
quence  [Dr.  Dickson’s  speech]  felt  I 
ought  to  say  a  word  on  that  subject.  I 
can  illustrate  the  whole  idea  by  one  in¬ 
cident. 

CHEYENNE. 

I  had  heard  many  times  of  Cheyenne, 
that  it  had  been  a  very  large  place,  and 
while  so  it  had  been  a  fine  missionary 
field.  And  we  had  a  church  there, 
which  many  will  remember  as  the 
Krebbs’  Memorial  Church.  I  went  there 
the  other  day  to  see  with  great  interest 
what  had  been  accomplished,  as  I  had 
been  told  that  the  place  was  practically 
abandoned,  and  we  ought  not  to  have  a 
missionary  stationed  there.  [Dr.  Cyrus 
Dickson  :  We  do  not  think  so.  Dr. 
Reed’s  brotherhas  just  been  sent  there.] 

I  am  also  saying  what  is  said  to  show 
the  error.  They  are  building  brick 
houses  there  to-day.  They  have  three 
or  four  thousand  people  living  there  as 
permanent  residents.  I  went  into  a 
bank  while  there — they  have  two  large 
ones.  I  asked  what  was  the  amount  of 
the  deposits  that  day — it  was  Saturday. 

I  was  told  it  was  $130,000.  I  went 
to  a  place  where  they  sold  furniture, 
one  of  the  finest  stores  in  the  West.  I 
asked  what  were  their  sales  in  a  year, 
and  was  answered— $80,000.  I  visited  j 
as  fine  an  establishment  f  or  the  manu¬ 
facturing  of  jewelry  as  there  is  in  New 
York  City,  of  its  size,  and  they  had  large  I 
orders  from  San  Francisco  and  Newjl 


York  for  their  wares.  I  giveYKislis  an 
instance  of  these  Western  towns,  of 
their  need  of  missionaries,  because 
their  growth  has  not  ceased,  but  the 
population  is  becoming  more  perma¬ 
nent.  This  town  has  between  three  and 
four  thousand,  and  is  healthfully  grow¬ 
ing.  Now,  that  is  true  all  over  the 
West.  But  will  it  continue?  Dr. 
Dickson  anticipated  me  in  saying  that 


a  very  promising  younsr  man,  the 


brother  of  a  member  on  this  floor,  is 
there  preaching  the  gospel,  now  under 
commission  as  a  missionary  of  this 
Board.  We  want  a  great  many  more 
such  in  these  places,  that  men  who 
have  not  examined  them  are  running 
down.  We  want  a  great  many  of  these 
men  to  go  there  and  take  possession  of 
these  territories. 

In  this  way  you  can  go  into  Califor¬ 
nia  and  Nevada,  and  Oregon,  where  it  is 
said  the  population  have  abandoned 
the  churches  and  abandoned  houses. 
And  since  I  have  been  he^e  a  man 
has  told  me  that  a  two-story  brick 
house  and  the  land  on.  which  it  stands 
can  be  bought  for  $250.  So  we  can  in 
the  city  of  Shasta,  but  that  is  not  true 
of  many  other  places. 


PllOCEEDINGS  OF  THE  PRESBYTERY  OF 
W YOMiNG. — The  WyomingPresbytery  met 
in  session,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  Lar¬ 
amie  City,  Saturday,  February,  3,  1872,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Moderator,  Rev. 
F.  L.  Arnold. 

Present— Rev.  F.  L.  Arnold,  Rev.  W.  G. 
Kephart,  Rev.  J.  F.  Stewart  and  Rev. 
Sheldon  Jackson. 

Rev,  Josiah  Welch,  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
was  received  into  the  Presbytery  from  tlie 
Presbytery  of  Steubenville,  Ohio. 

The  following  resolution  of  thanks  wns 
adopted: 

The  Presbytery  of  Woyming,  in  session 
at  Laiamie,  February  3rd,  1872,  rejoicing 
with  the  Union  Presbyterian  Church  ot 
‘  Laramie  in  the  completion  of  tlioir  beautiful 
I  house  of  worship ;  and  being  thus  forcibly 
'  reminded  of  the  warm  Christian  sympathy 
and  generous  assistance  that  has  enabled 
this  and  other  of  its  weak  churches  to  se¬ 
cure  such  neat  and  comfortable  buildings, 

^  would  take  the  occasion  of  its  first  annual 
;  Li^eeting  to  express  the  thanks  of  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  to  Mrs,  Daniel  Parish,  of  New  York, 


'  for  her  ht  rge  donation  to  the  church  at  Lar¬ 
amie  •  to  ThC' Rutgers  Street  Presbyterian 
Church,  of  New  York  City,  for  their  sub- 
iStantial  assistance  td  the  church  at  Chej- 
■enne;  to  Mrs.  Wn.^ianl  E.  Morris  and 
friends,  of  Philadelphia,  for  Ibe  chapel  at 
Rawlins  Springs ;  to  the  Second  ^rcsb}  te 
rian  Church,  of  Elmira,  New  York,  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Yorktown,  N-  T., 
jiild  G.  W.  Smith,  Esq.,  for  their  generouO 
assistance  to  the  church  at  Greeley,  Colora¬ 
do  ;  and  to  the  Board  of  Church  Erection 
for  their  timely  and  eflieient  help  in  all  our 
church  enterprises. 

Rev.  William  G.  Kephart  and  J.  E.  Gates, 
elder,  were  appointed  a  Presbyterial  com¬ 
mittee  on  Education. 

The  following  persons  were  elected  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Pres- 
bjqeriau  Church,  which  meets  next  May,  in 
Detroit,  Michigan  :  Rev.  William  G.  Kep¬ 
hart  and  J.  E.  Gates,  principals,  and  Rev,  J, 
F.  Stewart  and  Elder  Teller,  alternates. 

The  churches  of  Evanston  and  Salt  Lake 
City  having  been  organized  since  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Presbytery,  were  enrolled  : 
also  the  church  at  Rawlins  Springs, 

The  following  action  was  takem  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  Superintendent  of  Missions 
for  the  Territories : 

To  the  Prcfihy  ter  lari  Bear'd  of  Horne  Mis- 
sions : 

We,  the  members  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Wyoming,  take  this  opportunity  of  expiess- 
ing  our  appreciation  and  entire  satisfaction 
with  the  work  aud  services  ot  brother 
Sheldon  Jackson,  Superintendent  of  Mis¬ 
sions  in  the  large  and  interesting  field  over 
which  he  is  placed,  and  particularly  over 
I  that  within  the  bounds  of  our  Presbytery. 
\Ye  take  pleasure  in  endorsing  bis  work 
and'liercbv  tender  our  thanks  for  the  time¬ 
ly  assistance  which  he  has  been  iusU-umcn- 
lal  in  giving  to  our  weak  aiwL  stiugglin^ 
■hurches,  bis  careful  oversight  and  watch¬ 
fulness,  his  untiring  zeal,  encouragement 
ind  judicious  counsel  to  our  ministers  and 
oeople ;  and  further,  we  recommend  that  he 
be  re-appointed  Superintendent  of  Missions 
for  tbo  same  field  for  the  ensuing  }cai. 

F.  L.  ARNOLD,  Moderator. 
W.  G.  Kepiixrt,  S.  C. 
Gt’oclc}’  was  chosen  the  place  of  the  next 

meeting.  Adjourned. 

W.  G.  IvEFTrART,  Stated  Clerk. 


I  ,1 
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DEMVEll,  COL.,  JUiNE"  3,  1874. 


PRESBYTERY  OE  WYOMING. 

Action  With  Beferenot*  lo  Rev.  Thomas 

Cooper. 

Pursuant  to  a  call  from  the  Mod¬ 
erator,  Wyoming  Presbytery  convened 
at  Cheyenne,  May  19, 1874,  to  consider 
the  case  of  Rev.  Thomas  Cooper,  and 
was  constituted  with  prayer  by  the 
Moderator. 

The  following  members  were  pres¬ 
ent :  J.  F.  Stewart,  Josiah  Welch,  F. 
L.  Arnold,  ministers ;  A.  C.  Snyder, 
elder. 

In  view  of  evidence  brought  before 
Presbytery,  and  supported  by  affidavit, 
but  kept  from  the  knowledge  of  Pres¬ 
bytery  at  the  time,  Mr.  Cooper  was  ad¬ 
mitted  a  member  of  this  body. 

After  due  deliberation  the  following 
resolutions  were  unanimously  adopt- 1 
ed :  I 

Whereas,  The  Rev.  Thomas  Cooper 
deceived  Presbytery  in  regard  to  his 
real  standing,  withholding  certain 
charges  when  he  made  application  to 
become  a  member  of  this  body ;  there-  r 
fore,  j 

Resolved^  1.  That  the  action  of 
Presbytery  in  receiving  said  Thomas 
Cooper  be  reconsidered,  and  is  hereby 
declared  null  and  void. 

2.  That  his  name  be  stricken  from 
the  roll  of  this  Presbytery. 

3.  That  all  his  papers  be  returned 
to  him  by  Stated  Clerk. 

4.  That  copies  of  the  above  resolu¬ 
tions  be  forwarded  to  Mr.  Cooper,  Rev. 
Sheldon  Jackson  and  the  Board  of 
Home  Missions,  and  that  they  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  New  York  Evangelist^  th.Q 
Interior^  the  Herald  and  Presbyter  and 
the  Presbyterian. 

F.  L.  Arnold, 

Stated  Clerk. 

Cheyenne,  Wyoming. — Mr.  W.  IJ. ; 
Reed,  of  the  last  class  ot  Princeton,  takes 
charge  of  this  important  field.  He  will 
receive  a  warm  w 
pie. 


elcome  fjom  that  peo- 


.  1  -  -  ■  . 


EXTRACT  A  SERT^QJli 

BY  REV.  TIIOS.  COOPER. 


I  rememember  standing,  one  ev¬ 
ening,  on  the  white  cl  ids  of  Rams¬ 
gate,  enjoying  the  summer  ‘breeze, 
when  the  serene  and  spangled, 
became  suddenly  o'ercast  with  a 
cloud.  Heaven’s  artillery  mutLcred 
for  a  brief  hour  while  the  angry  sea 
responded  by  lashing  the  breakers 
in  an  agony  of  rage. 

The  fury  of  the  storm  soon  S2)ent 
itself.  There  was  a  lull  and  a  silence 
broken  only  by  the  moaning  waves 
and  the  shouts  of  the  fishermen  in 
the  distance.  Suddenly,  a  lone  star 
appeared,  struggling  through  the 
tiie  masses  of  floating  daidviiess  but 
presently,  unobscured,  it  smiled  on 
the  night  with  i)a!e  and  iremul  ms 
iu-stre. 

In  the  night  of  the  worlds  history, 
wdien  bi*caihl-  ss  Legions  had  taken 
a  brief  respite  Iroin  the  horrors  of 
war  and  the  vveapons  of  beligerent 
nation^  lay  on  the  field, — when  the 
hand  of  tj'ranny  was  fur  a  moment 
peraiyzed  and  rivers  of  blood  had 
been  arrested  in  their  course;  then 
when  tnc  chaffing  and  storm-tossLd 
natifnis  were  wrajiped  in  the  mantle 
of  peace  and  momentary  security -iQpi 
a  supernal  light  gleamed  upon  them. 
On  tlie  shattered  scone,  the  S;.ar  of 
Bethlehem  .shone  down  the  lustre  of 
rcconciliaLion  while  the  Angels  shou¬ 
ted -Glory  to  God  in  the  Highest, 
on  Earth  peace  :  good  wdll  towards 
men.  Qh  !  Ghi  istianitj^,  thou  trai.- 
^uilizei  of  the  people,  we  commem¬ 
orate  thy  birth  with  “Merry 
Ohristnuis  bells”  and  loud  acclaim. 


recapitulation. 

Whaf  has  been  Accomplished  Among  Ihe 
Presbyterians, 

Rev.  J.  Y.  Cowhick,  who  entered 
upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in 
this  city,  August  21,  1875,  on  Sunday, 
gave  an  account  of  his  stewardship: 
i  During  the  past  three  years  there 
'  have  been  received  into  the  church  fifty- 
one  members,  of  whom  thirty-eight 
were  by  certificate  and  thirteen  by  pro¬ 
fession  of  faith.  There  were  twenty- 
)  seven  baptisms,  twenty-three  infants 
I  and  four  adults;  marriages  fifty-one; 

I  funerals  twenty-eight, 
f  The  following  is  the  record  for  the 
,  past  year:  Members  received,  fifteen; 

I  of  these  nine  were  by  certificate  and  six 
,  on  profession  of  faith.  Baptisms  six; 
j  adults  two,  infants  four;  marriages 
;  nineteen;  funerals  five;  members  of  the 
I  Sabbath  school,  enrolled  one  hundred 
i  and  fifteen,  at  which  the  attendance  for 
the  past  five  Sabbaths  was  over  one 
I  hundred  pupils  each  Sabbath. 

I  Two  prayer  meetings  are  now  held; 
one  on  Wednesday  evenings  in  the 
church  and  one  on  Thursday  evenings 
at  residences  of  citizens. 

I  The  pastor  was  absent  from  his  con- 
j  gregation  during  the  period  from  the 
17th  of  September  to  the  1st  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  1877,  and  from  the  13th  of  May  to 
the  2d  of  July,  1878.  Each  time,  upon 
I  returning  he  found  that  a  good  work 
I  had  been  done  during  his  absence,  by 
the  ladies  of  the  congregation. 

On  Sunday  Mr.  Cowhick  expressed 
himself  as  highly  gratified  with  the 
kindness  he  has  received  at  the  hands 
of  his  people  and  complimented  them 
on  their  prompt  attendance  at  all 
church  ordinances. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the 
Presbytery  which  include  Wyoming  and 
Colorado,  and  from  which  Mr.  Cowhick 
was  the  Commissioner  to  the  late  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  held  at  Pittsburg: 

Ministers . 

Members  received  during  the  year 
on  examination . 


Number  received  during  the  year 

on  certificate .  242 

Whole  number  of  members . 1,474 

Adults  baptised  during  the  year. . .  44 

Infants  baptised  during  the  year. .  62 

Members  of  Sabbath  school . 2,369 

Amount  of  money  raised . $48,202  ' 

The  progress  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  of  the  United  States  during  the 
past  year  has  been  most  remarkable; 
^he  increase  of  its  membership  being 
10,181  persons,  and  the  increase  of  its 
churches  was  116.  Its  contributions 
during  that  time  were  $8,281,956. 

I  We  congratulate  the  church  on  the 
progress  it  has  made,  and  consider  that 
branch  of  the  denomination  located  in 
Cheyenne  is  particularly  fortunate  in 
having  so  zealous  and  energetic  a  pas¬ 
tor  as  Mr.  Cowhick  to  look  after  its 


interests. 


Xaramie,  Wyoming.  —  Rev.  P.  L. 
Arnold,  who  has  so  efficiently  served 
Presbyterianism  in  Central  and  Western 
I  Wyoming,  has  accepted  a  call  to  Sidney, 
Iowa.  This  move,  rendered  necessary 
;  by  the  health  of  his  wife,  causes  more 
I  than  usual  regret  among  his  ministerial 
brethren  in  the  Presbytery, 

Mr.  Arnold  entered  upon  his  work 
there  in  August,  1870.  With  a  struggle 
tdat  cost  him  many  sleepless  nights  and 
hours*of  agonizing  prayer,  he  secured, 

I  during  1871,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
'  chapels  in  the  West.  Since  occupying 
their  chapel,  early  in  1872,  the  congrega¬ 
tion  has  filled  the  house,  and  the  convert- 
iig  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  been  con¬ 
stantly  felt  From  the  feeblest  beginnin  g 
it  has  grown  to  be  the  strongest  church  in 
I  the  Territory. 

Uotil  other  arrangements  can  be  made, 
i  it  is  probable  that  the  vacant  pulpit  will 
I  be  supplied  by  Rev.  W.  B.  Reed,  i  n  con¬ 
nection  with  Cheyenne. 

f  UEvanston,  Wyoming, — Ihe  trustees 
i  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  have  decided 
j  to  repaint  their  building  and  suitably 
fence  their  property.  Rev.  b.  L.  Gilles 
pie  is  making  substantial  progress  in 
j  gathering  a  congregation. 


FROM  WYOMING  TERRITORY. 


Dear  I^resbyterian  :  On  last  Sab¬ 
bath,  the  22(1  inst.,  was  the  anniversary 
I  of  your  correspondent’s  lirst  sermon  in 
I  this  little  city,  he  having  arrived  in  Chey- 
;  enne,  Saturday,  August  21,  1875.  And 
to  show  how  the  shifting  panorama  moves 
in  this  western  land,  it  is  only  necessary 
;  to  say  that  out  of  thirty-six  ministers  re- 
;  ported  in  Colorado  Presbytery  in  1879  not 
'  a  solitary  one  occupies  the  same  position 
i  as  when  your  correspondent  came  West. 
In  this  city  during  the  past  five  years  the 
Episcopal  Church  has  had  five  ministers  ; 
the  M.  E.  Church  has  just  secured  its 
fourth,  the  A.  M.  E.  Church  has  its 
third,  the  Catholic  Church  three,  the 
Baptist  Church,  although  lately  organized, 
has  had  two  pastors.  The  Presbyterian 
and  Congregational  churches  alone  have 
retained  their  pastors  for  five  years.  * 

Our  church  has  been  made  glad  in  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Morgan,  of  N'ew  Castle. 
Penn.,  for  a  number  of  years  a  member 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  has  come 
out  as  Secretary  of  om'  Territory.  He  and 
his  excellent  lady  are  staunch  Presby¬ 
terians  and  just  the  kind  of  people  the 
government  honors  itself  in  sending  to 
new  Territories.  Indeed  we  are  very  for¬ 
tunate  in  all  onr  pnblic  men  as  to  their 
morals,  and  we  are  glad  when  our 
churches  are  aided  in  the  appointment  of 
men  who  are  of  assistance  in  our  work. 

The  number  of  members  received  in  our 
church  during  the  five  years  is  eighty-nine  ; 
baptisms,  sixty-eight;  marriages,  eighty- 
eight  ;  funerals,  seventy-four.  Two  fun¬ 
erals  were  attended  last  week,  one  a 
a  young  lady  of  twenty-eight  whose  hus¬ 
band  had  been  shot  and  killed  in  a  quar¬ 
rel  a  few  months  before. 

In  the  former  of  my  letters  which  did 
not  appear  I  spoke  of  the  success  of  Dr. 
Westwood’s  labors  in  the  Central  Church, 
Denver,  who  is  really  a  wonderful 
worker  ;  and  a  ho  of  that  wonderful  work 
of  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  “Alaska,”  that 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  ^hild  in 
America.  Many  of  the  truths  in  regard 


to  that  unknown  land  seem  like  the  wildest 
romance.  Who,  for  instance,  that  has 
not  investigated  the'subject,  would  think 
of  San  Francisco  being  the  central  point 
between  the  East  and  West  possessions 
of  the  United  States,  or  that  in  part  of 
the  year  the  sun  shines  a  full  hour  on 
western  Alaska,  after  it  has  arisen  on 
eastern  Maine ;  or  that  there  are  great 
valleys  in  Alaska  whose  summers  are 
like  Minnesota  and  winters  like  Georgia 
and  whose  average  climate  is  that  of 
Washington  City ;  or  that  there  are  yal. 
leys  in  Ala  ka  whose  tropical  vege¬ 
tation  equals  "that  of  Central  America. 
Messrs.  Editors,  please  advise  your  readers 
to  buy  the  book. 

On  yesterday  our  people  had  the 
pleasure  of  again  seeing  and  hearing 
:  General  Grant ;  he  and  hw  lady  receive  I 
;  quite  a  greeting,  he  has  a  warm  place  in 
the  hearts  of  the  people. 

We  expected  to  have  the  pleasure  ot 
hearing  Rev.  DeWitt  Talmage,  D.  D.,  on 
to-morrow  evening,  but  owing  to  the  only 
hall  of  any  dimensions  being  appro¬ 
priated  to  other  uses,  we  were  only 
i  enabled  to  offer  his  agent  one  hundred 
dollars  and  all  necessary  expenses,  but 
this  would  not  induce  a  stop  on  the  long 
ride  over  the  mountains  for  one  night. 
By  the  time  the  Doctor  makes  another 
I  trip  we  hope  to  have  a  new  hall.  It  is 
,  wonderful  how  many  Baltimore  people 
I  are  to  be  met  here,  it  makes  us  feel  as  if 
we  are  not  very  far  from  the  great 
'  centres.  This  evening  at  the  tea  table  a 
lady  sat  next  to  me  just  from  Baltimore, 
and  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  vi  iting 
in  the  bounds  of  my  old  congregation ; 

'  and  after  tea  I  called  on  a  lady  just  from 
;  Rev.  D.  H.  Barron’s  congregation  in 
Holliday sbuigh.  Pa.,  and  thus  every  few 
days  persons  are  met  from  the  old  home 
region,  But  I  will  close  and  see  if  jmu 
give  this  a  place  in  your  paper  which  is 
such  a  welcome  visitor.  J.  Y  .  C. 


Cheyenne,  Wy.,  August,  24, 1880. 


Laramie^  Wyoming. — It  is  rumored 
that  Rev.  Wm.  E.  Hamilton  has  accepted 
a  call  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  La¬ 
ramie.  Mr,  Hamilton  stands  foremost 
among  the  preachers  in  the  Territories, 
and  is  well  fitted  for  so  important  and 
pleasant  field.  /  y  i/ 

Cheyenno,  Wyoming. — This  church 
is  making  gratifying  progress  under  the 
efficient  labors  of  Rev.  Wm.  B.  Reed. 
Upon  a  late  Sabbath  they  took  up  a  col¬ 
lection  of  $272  toward  repairing  their 
church.  They  are  moving  strongly  for 
the  erection  of  a  parsonage.  These 
signs  of  life  are  the  more  gratifying  as 
the  church  labored  under  many  discour-  j 
agements  previous  to  the  advent  of  Mr. 
Reed. 

uneyenne,  Wyoming.— Rev.  W.  B. 
Reed  reports  four  additions  to  the  church, 
and  an  encouraging  state  of  things  in  the 
congregation.  SpeciaL  efforts  must  be 
I  made  by  all  the  friends  of  missions  to  sus¬ 
tain  the  Board  in  occupying  these  fron¬ 
tier  fields.  /  ' 

Laramie,  Wyoming.— The  mail  brings 
the  sad  intelligence  of  the  death  on  the 
I  22d  of  August  of  Mrs.  Arnold,  wife  of 
Rev.  F.  L.  Arnold.  Mrs.  Arnold  has  long 
beei^  in  _  feeble  health.  The  sympathy 
and  prayers  of  the  Church  will  be  with 
the  bereaved  husband  and  children. 
Mrs.  Arnold  was  a  remarkable  woman, 

^  and  we  hope  some  competent  hand  will 
furnish  us  a  biographical  sketch. 

Laramie,  Wyoming. —The  Iron  Roll- 
'ing  Mills  established  at  Laramie  give  in¬ 
creased  importance  to  church  work.  The 
mill  is  locate!  adjacent  to  mines  of  both 
iron  and  coal  belonging  to  the  company. 
The  main  building  is  of  stone,  250  feet  in 
length,  115  feet  in  width,  and  86  feet 
high,  and  was  built  in  the  short  time  of 
28  working  days.  The  machinery  is  of 
the  most  improved  pattern,  and  the  capac¬ 
ity  of  the  mill  is  120  tons  daily.  The 
company  expect  to  commence  turning  out; 
rails  by  next  January. 


wTomiiigr 

Was  occupied  in  1869.  First  church 
was  organized  at  Cheyenne  by  Rev. 
John  L.  Gage  and  Rev.  Sheldon  Jack- 
son,  July  18,  1869. 

The  Presbytery  of  Wyoming  met  and 
organized  at  Cheyenne,  June  13,1871. 
Present:  Rev.  Wm.  G.  Kephart,  Rev.  ‘ 
F.  L.  Arnold,  Rev.  J.  F.  Stewart  and 
Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson. 

Cheyenne,  Wyoming. — With  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  Rev  W.  B.  Reed,  the  Kreb’s  Me¬ 
morial  Church  has  entered  upon  a  new 
career  of  prosperity.  The  prayer-meeting 
has  been  revived,  a  teachers’  meeting  in¬ 
stituted,  the  Sabbath-school  re-organized 
and  the  membership  encouraged.  Let 
the  missionaries  upf'n  the  frontier  have 
the  prayers  of  the  Church.  /S’/  f 

Galled. — Rev.  Thos.  Cooper  has 
received  a  call  from  the  Presbyterian 
!  Society  of  Cheyenne  and  will  leave  in 
about  a  w’eek  for  that  place.  Mr.  Coo-, 
per  has  made  many  friends  during  hi^ 
stay  in  Evanston  w^ho  regret  to  learu^ 

(  of  the  change.  . 

Cheyenne,  Wjmming.  —  With  the 
new  life  imparted  co  this  church  by  the 
labors  of  Rev.  W.  B.  Reed,  they  are  pro¬ 
posing  to  repair  the  church  and  build  a 
parsonage. 

On  the  2d  insfc  the  Sabbath-school  and  j 
congregation  had  a  delightful  picnic  to  | 
Dale  Creek,  on  the  summit  of  the  Black 
^  1  Hills. _ _ 

Rev.  Thomas  Cooper  having  been  in¬ 
vited  to  take  charge  of  the  church  at 
Cheyenne,  Wyoming  Territory,  removed 
his  family  and  commenced  labors  there.  | 
Extra  meetings  have  been  held  since  the 
Week  of  Prayer,  and  more  than  usual  re¬ 
ligious  interest  is  manifested. 


g 


Church  work  la  prospering  aloD! 
he  line  of  the  Union  Faciac  Eail- 
road.  A  Sabbath- school  has  recently 
been  organized  at  Green  Eiver  City 
by  Eev.  F.  B.  Welty. 


Wyo-Mjxg.  —  Ecansion.  —  The  ladies  of 
the  oongregation  have  recently  carpeted 
and  otf>erwiee  renovated  the  church.  The 
attendance  is  increasing.  Several  have 
been  received  into  the  church,  and  the 
outlook  is  encouraging  for  the  future. 

Rawlins  SpHngs.  —  The  little  church 
here  have  been  successful  in  completing, 
in  a  most  neat  and  tasteful  manner,  their 
honse  of  worship.  The  effort  put  forth  for 
this  purpose  has  aroused  an  interest  in  the 
general  eause  of  religion,  which  promises 
much  for  the  future.  Two  persons  have 
recently  connected  themselves  with  the 
church  by  profession  of  their  faith.  The 
little  society  only  receives  preaching  once 
a  month. 

L<iramie  City. — A  good  work  has  been 
going  on  in  this  place  during  and  since  the 
Week  of  Prayer.  Before  our  union  serv¬ 
ices  had  progressed  through  the  first  ten 
days  they  were  the  means  of  transforming 
two  homes  of  drunkenness  and  misery  into 
the  abodes  of  piety,  order  and  thrift,  a  fact 
worthy  the  hotice  of  all  temperance  re¬ 
formers.  Several  of  our  young  people,  of 
both  sexes,  have  been  converted  to  God, 
the  graces  of  the  church  have  beer,  re¬ 
vived,  and  a  goodly  number  professed  their 
faith  in  the  Savior,  while  the  general  tone 
of  society  has  been  greatly  elevated. 

Cheyenne. — The  church  is  sharing  in  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  place.  Some  of 
its  nieiubers  have  gone  to  the  Black  Hills, 
but  their  places  have  been  filled  by  others. 
The  faithful  labors  of  Rev.  John  T.  Cow- 
hick  can  not  fail  of  greatly  increasing  the 
strength  of  the  church. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  in  Cheyenne, 
at  its  July  communion,  received  ten  ad¬ 
ditions.  During  the  three  years  the 
church  has  been  served  by  Rev.  J.  Y. 
Cowhick  fifty-one  members  have  been  re¬ 
ceived,  thirteen  of  whom  were  on  exam¬ 
ination.  There  have  been  forty-eight  mar- 
riages,  twenty-six 
seven  funerals. 

Wyoming.  — ’Ckzyenae.  —  Rev.  Wm.  B. 
Reed  has  resigned  his  charge  at  Gkej'enne 
and  .returned  blast.  He  leavves  behind  as 
some  of  the  results  of  his  "work  si  good 
bricl:  parsonage,  jast  competed.  This  is 
a  prc,misiiig  field  foi*  an  efiicHnt  [ 


baptisms  and  twenty- 


FRESB  YT:ERIANISM  in  WTO- ^ 
MING, 

Cheyenne. —  A  comfortable  frame 
churcli  building  and  good  brick  parson¬ 
age.  Rev.  J.  Y.  Cowhick,  minister.. 
A  flourishing  Sabbath-school  and  well 
sustained  prayer-meeting.  The  con¬ 
gregation  is  increasing  so  rapidly  that 
the  church  is  talking  of  enlarging  their  i 
audience-room. 

I  . 

Laramie. — This  church  has  one  of  j 
the  prettiest  audience-rooms  west  of  the  j 
Missouri  River,  a  memorial  gift  of  Mrs. ' 
Parish,  of  New  York  City.  The  crowded 
audiences  on  Sabbath  attest  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  Rev.  Wm.  E.  Hamilton.  ! 

Rawlings. — A  small  church  build-  ^ 
ing  and  a  small  organization,  almost  at 
the  summit,  where  the  Union  Pacific  j 
R.  R.  crosses  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Preaching  is  supplied  occasionally  by 
Rev.  W.  E.  Hamilton,  of  Laramie. 


Evanston. — A  neat  church  build¬ 
ing  and  small  organization.  Rev.  F.  L. 
Arnold,  minister.  ^  ^  7  ^ 

Hilliard. — This  is  a  preaching 
station  east  of  Evanston,  on  the  Union 
Pacific  R.  R. 


Cheyenne,  Wyoming  — The  past  year  of 
labor  of  Rev.  J.  Y.  Cowhick  has  been  the 
most  fruitful  in  the  history  of  the  church. 
Members  received,  13 ;  baptisms,  5  ;  mar¬ 
riages,  13  ;  funerals,  8.  A  debt  of  $200 
has  been  paid  off;  improvements  and  re¬ 
pairs  made  on  both  the  church  and  par¬ 
sonage,  and  $100  worth  of  books  added  to 
the  Sabbath-school  library. 


Evanston,  Wyoming.  — The  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church  has  been  painted  and  neatly 
carpeted.  Large  numbers  of  Mormon  chil¬ 
dren  are  in  the  Sabbath-school.  my 

The  church  at  Evanston,  Wyoming,  has 

been  repaired  at  an  expense  of  $700. 

- - -  .  ST” 

Rev.  Wm.  E.  Hamilton  nas  removed 

from  Laramie,  Wyoming,  to  Kearney  Junc-I 

tion,  Nebraska. 


Cheyenne,  Wyoming. —  Rev.  John  Y. 
Cowhick  has  consented  to  take  charge  of 
this  important  mission.  Under  the  ener¬ 
getic  labors  of  Rev.  Wm.  B.  Reed,  the 
church  has  just  completed  a  comfortable 
brick  parsonage.  With  a  good  house  of 
worship,  a  comfortable  parsonage  and  a 
growing  population,  Mr.  Cowhick  will  have 
a  wide  field  of  usefulness.  /  ^  ^  ~ 

Laramie,  Wyoming. — The  ladies  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  are  arranging  to  se¬ 
cure  a  parsonage.  Church  work  is  great¬ 
ly  prospering  under  the  labors  of  Rev. 
Wm.  E.  Hamilton.  itiLp 

Cheyenne,  Wyoming. — Large  congrega- 
.^tions  attest  the  growing  popularity  of  Rev. 
John  Y.  Cowhick.  , 

Liaramie,  Wyoming. — Rev,  William  E. 
Hamilton  has  been  lecturing  to  full  houses 
on  the  history  and  causes  of  Modern  Infi¬ 
delity.  Six  young  men  have  recently  been 
received  into  the  church  on  profession  of 
their  faith. 

During  J une  and  July,  Rev.  W.  E.  Ham¬ 
ilton,  of  Laramie,  Wy.,  made  an  extended 
tour  through  Utah,  Idaho  and  Montana  to 
Ft.  Benton,  returning  by  way  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  River  and  Minnesota.  4  8^ 

I  _ 

The  members  of  the  Laramie  (Wy¬ 
oming)  Presbyterian  Church  are  build¬ 
ing  a  modest  little  parsonage  for  their 
pastor,  Rev.  W.  E.  Hamilton.  /^77 

I  During  June  and  July,  Rev.  W.  E.  Ham¬ 
ilton,  of  Laramie,  Wy.,  made  an  extended 
tour  through  Utah,  Idaho  and  Montana  to 
Ft.  Benton,  returning  by  way  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  River  and  Minnesota. 


Cheyenne,  W.  T.,  April  1.3,77. 

We  held  our  communion  in  this 
church  on  the  8th  inst.,  and  rece-ived 
three  on  certificate  and  four  on  exam¬ 
ination — one  of  these  was  baptized 
Our  church  is  well  attended,  and  in  the 
evening  is  generally  crowded.  ' 

There  is  a  great  tide  flowing  to  the 
'‘Black  Hills,”  and  it  is  good  to  see 
that  a  number  of  those  who  tarry  here 


I  for.  a  short  time  attend  church.  We 
frequently  have  well-trained  voices  from 
among  the  Black  Hills  joining  in  the 
singing.  At  our  prayer-meetings,  on 
Wednesday  evenings,  it  is  no  unusual 
thing,  when  the  meeting  is  thrown  open 
for  remarks,  to  have  some  brother,  from 
the  far-off  States,  rise  and  tell  of  the 
ministration  of  the  Spirit  in  the  old 
home  that  he  has  just  left. 

Last  Wednesday  evening,  Simon 
Court,  Esq.,  an  elder  in.  the  Seven- ' 
teenth  Street  Church,  Denver,  and 
whose  daughter  is  a  missionary  in  Siam, 
being  on  his  way  to  the  Hills,  stopped 
with  us,  and  led  our  meeting  in  sing¬ 
ing  and  prayer.  Qur  prayer-meetings 
are  well  attended. 

And  now,  Doctor,  will  not  some  of 
the  wealthy  churches  of  the  East  raise  ■ 
a  special  fund  to  enable  the  Board  to 
send  out  at  least  one  man  of  our  church 
to  labor  among  the  thousands  going  to 
the  Hills  ?  There  are  sons  of  ministers, 
sons  of  elders,  college  graduates,  sons 
of  the  Church,  from  city  and  country, 
there,  who  are  led,  with  the  throng,  to 
gather  in  the  towns  on  Sunday,  to  do 
their  trading,  and  there  is  no  strong 
voice  raised  to  lead  them  in  the  old 
paths,  and  to  deliver  them  from  the 
snares  of  hell  that  are  so  thickly  set 
to  catch  their  souls.  And  if  a  man  is 
sent,  let  him  be  a  strong,  self-reliant 
man,  that  can  be  cordial,  and  yet  a  con¬ 
troller  and  leader  of  men. 

In  these  fields  it  is  well  for  a  man  to 
have  a  clear  head,  a  spiritually  warm 
heart,  and  robust  physique.  May  Grod 
open  the  eyes  of  the  Church  to  see  the 
want  of  that  field.  I  have  received 
applications  in  person,  and  by  letter, 
for  a  man  to  go  there. 

Deadwood  is  still  the  eentral  point. 
It  has  a  great  mass  of  people,  a  won¬ 
derful  business,  a  daily  stage  and  tele¬ 
graph  line,  and,  if  the  right  kind  of  a 
man  is  sent  there,  it  will  furnish  the 


1  Church.  -I  was ' earnestly  assured  of 
this  when  I  was  there  in  October.  ‘Pray 
the  great  Head  of  the  Church  to  send 

a  inan  and. to  send  him  soon.  ’ 
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The  Union  Pacitic  Eailroad  approaches  ■ 
th  e  Pocky  Mountains  on  an  inclined  plain  | 
about  500  miles  in  length,  reaching  them 
a  few  miles  west  of  Cheyenne,  which  is 
flevated  above  the  sea  some  6,300  feet 
Cheyenne  is  the  point  of  junction  of  the 
Denver  Pacifie  Railroad.  Denver  lies 
nborit  one  hundred  miles  to  the  south 
and  is  the  entrepot  ofoColorado,  which 
imports  10,000  tons  of  merchandise  by 
rail  every  year.  The.-  railroad  business  I 
of  Chevenne  for  the  first  six  months  of 
the  year  1869  amounted  to  nearly  $500,- 
t/OO,  9,000  tons  cf  freight  having  been 
brought  to  that  point  in  that  time.  The 
Ivansas  Pacific  wars  built  in  1868  to  wuthin 
ISO  miles  of  Denver,  and  it  wdll  be  fin¬ 
ished  clear  through  next  year,  when  Chey¬ 
enne  will  lose  a  good  share  of  this  busi¬ 
ness. 

From  Cheyenne  the  road  climbs  rapid¬ 
ly  and  soon  enters  on  a  .  grand  pass 
through  the  Rocky  Mountains,  200  miles 
wide  by  500  long,  having  an  average  ele¬ 
vation  of  7,000  feeb  almost  totally  desti¬ 
tute  of  vegetable  life,  with  good  water  on¬ 
ly  at  intervals  of  a  hundred  miles  or  so, 
wRere  the  Laramie,  Platte,  Green  and 
Bear  rivers  cross  .tit,  but  -  abounding  in 
good  combustible  coal.  From  the  route 
in  places  may  be  seen  the  blue  mountains 
in  the  far  horizon.  These,  are  principally 
the  Medicine  Bow  and  i Uintah  on  the 
south,  and  the  Wind  River  on  the  north. 


They  abound  in  mineral  wealth,  being 
veined  with  lodes,  of  the  precious  and 
base  metals.  Their  liigher  portions  are 
wood-bearing,  while  their  slopes  and 
parks  and  the  valleys  of  their  streams  are 
covered  v/ith  nutritious  native  grasses. 
The  forests  are  full  of  elk,  bear  and  pan¬ 
ther,  their  openings  of  deer,  antelope  and 
sheep,  the  rivers  and  brooks  with  trout 
and  other  kinds  of  fish. 

The- Sweetwater  mines  are  in  the  \Yiud 
River  Mountains,  a  hundred  miles  north 
of  the  railroad;  the  North  Park  mine.s 
are  about  the  same  distance  south  of  it. 
Laramie,  on  the  Big  Laramie  River, 
would  seem  to  be  the  base  of  supplies  for 
the  latter;  Bryan,  on  Black’.s  Fork  oi 
Green  River,  for  the  former.  Laramie 
derives  further  importance  from  being  the 
end  of  a  w’orking  division  of  the  railroad,  . 
having  considerable  repair  shops.  Maw- 
ling’s  Springs  and  "Wasatch  are  also  ^divis¬ 
ion  points,  but  so  far  no  railroad /build¬ 
ings  of  much  consequence,  ha^  been 
built  at  either.  /  . 

From  Wasatch,  which  is  50  kriles  west 
of  the  rim  of  the  Great  Basin  r  if  Utah,  the 
route  pursue.s  a  generally  wes'Avard  course 
down  Echo  and  Weber  river^fe  to  Salt  Lake 
Valley  proper,  descending/ 2,500  feet  ir  ^ 
75  miles.  Echo  City,  or/  the  Weber, 
the  mouth  of  Echo  cany  bn,  mn  st 
be  the  depot  for  the  !?'ittlemen  fij  o  n  the 
river  above,  and  also  .Cor  the  la  rgest  and 
best  and  western-mos,t  deposit  o,f  coal  on 
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the  route,  which  lies  from  five  to  fifteen 
miles  up  the  river  to  the  southward. .  The 
two  roads  are  likely  to  obtain  from  these 
mines  300  to  500  tons  of  coAl-  per  day. 

Uintah  is  the  first  station  reached  in 
Salt  Lake  Valley.  It  is  the  point  where 
Salt  Lake  City  freights,  amounting  to 
5,000  or  6,000  tons  a  year,  will  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  wagons  until  the  Utah  Central 
llailroad,  which  joins  the  main  line  at 
Ogden,  eight  miles  to  the  northwest,  shall 
have  been  built,  when  said  freights  will 
go  through  to  their  destination  without 
breaking  bulk.  Uintah  is  32  miles  north 
of  Salt  Lake  City,  and  the  route  from  the 
latter  place  via  the  Utah  Central  Bailroad 
to  the  main  line,  is  42  miles  in  length. 

Between  Uintah  and  Ogden  the  Pacific 
road  bends  due  northward  to  round  the 
head  of  Salt  Lake,  keeping  that  course 
thirty  miles,  through  a  narrow  and  for 
the  most  part  valueless  belt  of  land  lying 
between  the  lake  and  the  Wasatch  Moun¬ 
tains,  Then  it  sweeps  round  to  the  west¬ 
ward,  crosses  Bear  Eiver,  and  departs 
■aeross  the  desert  for  the  Sierras  and  the 
■Golden  Gate. 

Bear  River  rises  in  the  Wasatch  Moun¬ 
tains-  which  constitute  the  eastern  rim  of 
the  Salt  L;iJke  Basin,  far  south  of  the 
road,  Sows  off  a  hundred  miles  to  the 
northward  of  it,  makes  a  curve  to  the 
west  and  south,  which  last  direction  it 
pursues  to  Salt  Lake,  its  entire  length 
^  ’ng  400  miles.  Forever  it  pours  its 
t  w'aters,  gath.  '^red  from  the  melting 
'svret  y  (jepths  of  Salt  Lake 

freshening  tL  'em  perceptibly.  The 
sourc  ^  is  manufactured 
timber  ^  ^nd  shippt 'd  east  and  west  by 
/into  lu  ^  down  .  is  cut,  thrown 
t,'nd  rajfted  c.Iown  to  the  sec- 
to  be  manufactured 


tthe  road. 


into  the  auver 

ond  railroadtferoi'Smj  j 

Into  dumber. 

Covinoe  is!lo<nJtfia  ou  its  western  bank, 


.^taussecoatlaftiitoad  crossio  g, 


in  north 


latitude  41  deg.  30  min.,  and  in  longitude 
west  from  Greenwich  112  deg.  12  min., 
about  70  miles  north  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
1,060  west  of  Omaha,  716  east  of  Sacra¬ 
mento.  The  elevation  is  4,390  feet,  1,(XK) 
feet  less  than  that  of  Denver,  2,000  less 
than  that  of  Cheyenne,  3,000  greater  than 
that  of  Omaha.  It  is  in  the  heart  of 
Bear  River  Valley,  which  is  enclosed  by 
mountains  on  all  but  the  lake  side,  and  is 
perhaps  15  by  40  miles  in  extent.  The 
location  is  of  great  natural  beauty,  giving 
to  the  eye  every  variety  of  scenery,  and 
to  the  lungs  pnre  air  of  an  equable  tem¬ 
perature  for  the  latitude.  It  was  laid  out 
under  the  auspices  of  tbe  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  Company  in  March,  A.  D.  1869, 
and  on  the  25th  of  that  month  lots  22  x 
136  feet  in  size  were  offered  at  public 
sale.  Twenty  -  one  thousand  dollars'' 
worth  were  sold  that  day  at  public  sale, 
and  ten  thousand  dollars'  worth  at  private 
sale. 

The  friends  of  Corinne  claim  for  it  tbe 
following  advantages,  to-wit  r 

It  is  the  natural  center  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  for  a  thousand  miles  square, 
or  a  million  square  miles,  limitless  in  pas¬ 
toral,  agricultural,  manufacturing,  com¬ 
mercial  and  mineral  resources.  It  is 
about  590  miles  distant  from  Virginia 
City,  Nevada;  from  Boise  City,  Idaho; 
from  Helena,  Montana;  from  Cheyenne, 
Wyoming;  from  Denver,  Colorado,  and 
from  Callville,  the  head  of  navigation  on 
the  Rio  Colorado.  It  is  about  equi-dis- 
tant  from  the  great  centers  of  European, 
Asiatic  and  Australasian  trade  and  indus¬ 
try,  and  may  one  day  become  the  worlds’ 
exchange,  where  the  pigtails  of  Pekin  and 
the  well  nurtured  side- whiskers  of  London 
will  meet  to  compare  notes  and  drive  bar¬ 
gains.  Why  not?  Steam  and  lightning 
and  the  ideas  they  give  ri.9e  to  are  fast 
making  the  continents  into  way  stations 
and  the  oceans  into  ferries.  When  the 
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world  gets  to  be  one  stage  it  will  want  one 
green  room.  When  all  nations,  races  and 
creeds  shall  have  been  assimilated  into 
one,  they  will  want  one  capital,  and  it 
appears  that  Coriune  is  badly  in  the  way 
of  that  capital.  It  is  just  half  way  from 
every  part  of  the  world  to  every  other 
part,  cons:queutly  where  all  will  meet 
w'hether  or  no. 

It  is  on  the  only  navigable  stream  be¬ 
tween  the  Missouri  and  the  Sacramento 
rivers,  which  are  1,800  miles  assunder.  It 
is  on  the  only  good  water  in  any  abund¬ 
ance  between  the  Wasatch  and  Humboldt 
Mountains.  It  is  on  the  only  considera¬ 
bly  timbered  stream  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains,  Bear  River  being  well  timbered  for 
three-fourths  of  its  length.  From  Corinne 
boats  carrying  100  to  200  tons  might  ply 
daih'’  through  Bear  River,  Salt  Lake  and 
Jordan  River  to  Salt  Lake  City,  the  Mec¬ 
ca  of  the  Mormons.  On  the  shores  of  the 
lake  are  cultivated  farms,  populous  towns, 
forests  of  timber,  mines  of  lead,  silver, 
gold,  copper,  iron,  coal,  and  arid  deserts. 
On  the  mountain  islands  that  spring 
from  its  bosom  is  the  finest  agricultural 
and  pastoral  land,  and  at  their  feet  and 
also  at  the  feet  of  the  grand  mountain 
barriers  enclosing  the  valley  bubble  forth 
in  large  volume  medicinal  springs,  hot 
and  cold,  sulphur,  magnesia,  soda,  salt, 
iron,  and  anything  else  that  is  wanted.  A 
considerable  steamboating  interest  might 
be  built  up  on  the  river  and  lake,  to  be 
eventually  extended  southward  through 
the  Jordan  River  and  Lake  Utah  a  hun¬ 
dred  miles.  All  Southern  Utah  is  com¬ 
paratively  destitute  of  timber,  and  that 
on  Bear  River  is  practically  inexhaustible. 
Here  is  your  staple  to  sell  and  your  peo¬ 
ple  ready  and  anxious  to  buy  it. 

In  Bear  River  Valley  below  and  above 
Corinne,  and  in  Malad,  Cache,  Round 
and  other  valleys  above  and  adjacent, 
stretching  away  into  the  fair  and  far 


Northwest,  are  a  millicAi  acres  of  as  good 
land  as  there  is  in  the  world,  equal  to  the 
production  of  60  bushels  of  wheat  or  800 
of  peaches  per  acre,  covered  with  bunch 
grass,  the  best  there  is  known  for  stock, 
almost  heavy  enough  to  mow,  the  lower 
and  larger  moiety  of  it  subject  to  water, 
when  irrigation  is  needed,  at  an  expense 
of  one  dollar  per  acre.  A  gigantic  ace- 
quia,  forty  miles  long,  and  bringing  half 
of  Bear  River  if  necessary  out  on  the  val¬ 
ley — the  river  averaging  three  fathoms  in 
depth  and  thirty  in  width— can  be  con¬ 
structed  for  $2,500  a  mile,  mostly  in  the 
labor  of  those  to  be  benefitted  by  it— 
owners  of  the  land  lying  under  it.  Lands 
watered  in  this  way  in  Spain  are  worth 
$1,200  to  $2,000  per  acre.  It  puts  it  in 
the  power  of  the  owner  to  make  them 
blossom  and  bear  fruit  to  exceed  the  Gar¬ 
den  of  Eden  itself.  The  Government 
survey,  made  and  approved  in  1856,  and 
to  carry  out  the  design  of  which  a  land 
office  has  recently  been  established  at 
Salt  Lake  City,  shows  about  40  townships, 
nearly  a  million  acres,  naturally  tributary 
to  Corinne,  most  all  of  which  is  first  class 
soil,  not  to  be  beaten  for  strength  and 
richness  anywhere.  North  of  this  point, 
in  Utah  alone,  at  the  present  time,  there 
is  a  resident  population  of  15,000,  chiefly 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  Ex¬ 
tending  away  into  Idaho  and  Montana 
are  the  finest  grass  lands  on  the  conti¬ 
nent,  where  stock  graze  and  grow  fat  the 
year  round.  Adjacent  and  only  tributary 
to  Corinne  are  the  headwaters  of  the 
Snake  and  Salmon  rivers,  rich  in  mineral 
and  pastoral  and  not  destitute  of  agricul¬ 
tural  resources.  Indeed  the  mountains 
in  every  direction  for  a  thousand  miles 
are  full  of  the  precious  metals,  and  now 
that  the  country  is  created  anew  by  the 
Pacific  Railroad,  their  deposits  will  be 
found  and  wrought. 

Corinne  is  the  key  to  the  vast  North- 


uebt,  the  railroad  base  of  supplies  for 
that  region.  Montana  alone  imports 
Of 000  to  8,000  tons  of  merchandise  per 
\  ear,  and  there  is  no  question  that  this 
will  be  don©  b}'  the  railroad  to  Corinne 
and  wagons  thence  onward  from  this 
iinie  till  the  Northern  Pacific  shall  be 
built.  Much  of  the  money  expended  in 
that  great  work  will  find  its  way  to  Co- 
]  inne,  and  it  will  at  no  great  distance  be 
folioN^  ed  by  a  longitudinal  railroad  through 
Utah  and  Montana, connecting  the  North¬ 
ern  Central  and  Southern  Pacific  roads 
transversely.  In  the  States  the  Missis* 
bippijiud  its  tributaries  furnish  channels 
o;  northern  and  southern  trade,  and  even 
these  have  to  be  complemented  by  great 
longitudinal  railroad  lines.  lu  the  moun- 
bLiirs 've  have  no  such  navigable  streams; 
hence  the  greater  necessity  for  railroads. 
There:  vrill  ultimately  be  one  west  of  the 

Sierra  Nevada  along  the  coast  from  h’u- 
get's  Sound  to  Guyamas;  one  at  the  eas¬ 
tern  base  of  the  Pocky  Mountains  from 
the  City  of  Mexico  and  the  lower  Del 
Norte  to  the  heads  of  the  Yellowstone 
iind  Missouri;  and  one  in  this  valley  from 
the  head  of  the  Colorado  Ilio  to  both 
those  of  the  Missouri  and  Columbia.  Co¬ 
rinne  will  be  at  the  great  central  cross 
I'ailioads  oi  the  latter.  In  view  of  such  a 
future  it  is  idle  to  compute  trade  and. 
business  by  the  ton  or  the  dollar. 

Finally,  it  is  the  only  place  on  earth 
Avheie  a  Gentile-so-called  in  Utah  though 
termed  Christian  in  the  outlying  districts 
of  the  United  States  and  Europe — com¬ 
munity  can  be  brought  into  contact  with 
Mormoftism  so  as  to  make  its  influence 
feit.  Everywhere  else  in  Utah  the  land 
and  the  water  have  been  occupied,  pos¬ 
sessed  and  improved  by  the  Mormons,  so 
that  Gentiles  can  get  no  foothold.  Co¬ 
rinne  has  all  the  natural  elements  of  a 
j.rosperous  settlement,  a  good  location 
for  trade,  rich  soil,  water  and  timber  in 
abundance,  the  railroad,  two  railroads, 
and  competion  between  them,  for  practi¬ 
cally  it  will  be  the  junction  whatever  it  be 
ill  name,  and  freedom  from  Mormon  influ¬ 
ence  and  conti’ol.  Gentiles  have  pre¬ 
empted  the  fertile  lauds  of  the  valley,  and 


.another  year  will  see  it  brought  largely 
under  cviitivatiou.  It  has  already  got  the- 
travel,  the  wiuter’s  scjouni  of  miners  ami 
mountaineers,  the  healqiiartevs  of  tije 
overland  stage  coiiipatiy,  the  supi'lying' 
of  the  U.  8.  troeps  in  the  Tenitory.  tlm 
intere.st.s  which  form  oi  ly  paid  tiibnte  lo 
Salt  Lake  City.  It  has  all  the  natural 
causes  existing  in  any  country  to  dnivv 
trade  to  the  railroad,  and  in  addition  the 
exclusive  and  prospective'  s|ririt.  of  Ti>e 
Mormons  to  drive  what  w(jnld  not  gravi¬ 
tate  there  of  its  own  weight,  and  from  rhe 
nature  of  the  country,  the  course  cf  the 
mountains  and  stream!^,  the  position  of 
the  inlets  and  outlets  of  the  Great  Basiri,- 
it  can  have  no  rival.  Now  let  the  rail¬ 
roads  and  the  Govormnent  show  it  tlg-ir 
sunny  side  and  the  thing  is  done.  Let 
the  railroad  companies  agree  on  it  iis  tbo 
junction  of  their  roads  in  name  a.s  well  an 
in  fact-  Let  the  Government  incorpvu'ate 
it  by  special  act  and  make  it  as  nea.r  in¬ 
dependent  as  pos'sible  of  the  Teirirojial 
Government,  which  is  but  another  name 
for  the  Mormon.  Church.  .Let 
acres  of  land  in  the  valley  be  granted  to 
whoever  will  take  out  the  water  for  irri¬ 
gation.  Let  it '  be  made  the  capital  of 
the  Territorjg  the  headtpiartev!?  of  all 
Government  business.  Let  it  be,  made 
the  military  depot  of  the  interior,  the 
base  of  supplies  for  the  posts  of  Idaho  and 
Montana.  Let  all  this  be  done,  and  it 
will  not  be  long  ere  a  well  organized 
Chrii^tian  community  will  spring  up  on 
the  banks  of  Bear  Liver,  of  which  Corinne 
will  be  the  nucleus,  to  the  dehioraliztion 
and  final  disintegration  Of  the  Mormon 
Church,  and  the  dissipation  of  King  Brig- 
ham’s  power.  Not  liy  anything  in  the 
nature  of  persecution,  not  by  violencm 
bloodshed,  expense,  but  b}^  the  silent  Vr  ; 
powerful  influence  o:  its  example, its  ofler 
of  refuge  and  protection  to  the  disaffected, 
those  who  do  or  may  see  the  imposition 
now  practiced  upon  them  and  wish  to  es- 
cai^e  from  it.'  The  object  of  these  lines 
is  to  call  and  concentrate  public  attention 
on  the  use  that  may  lie  made  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  placed  in  our  hands  by  God  and 
Nature  in  connection  with  Corinne  for 
the  deliverance  of  the  Mormon  people 
from  the  thraldom  of  bad  men,  our  coun¬ 
try  from  a  blot  and  disgrace.  , 

ConiNXE,  Utau,  August  2,  1800. 
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I  Rev.  F.  L.  Arnold,  of  EvanstOD,  Wyo- 
ming,  is  regularly  preaching  at  Alma,  Ev¬ 
anston,  Carter,  and  Green  Biver.  The 
extreme  stations  are  one  hundred  and  fif¬ 
teen  miles  apart. 


DOMESTIC  MISSIONS. 

Corinne,  Utah. 

Messrs.  Editors — Very  welcome,  on 
that  sultry  day  in  August,  was  the  sight 
of  Corinne.  Weary  and  feverish  by  the 
long,  hot,  dusty,  and  sleepless  ride  (ex¬ 
cept  such  sleep  as  one  gets  sitting  bolt 
upright  in  a  crowded  stage)  of  five  hun¬ 
dred  miles,  even  the  hot  tents  and  alkali 
dust  of  that  new  city  seemed  refreshing. 

Corinne  is  situated  on  the  west  bank 
of  Bear  river,  at  the  crossing  of  the  Pacific 
Railroad,  being  seven  miles  from  Bear 
River  bay,  an  arm  of  Salt  Lake.  It  was 
laid  out  by  the  Railroad  Company  in 
March,  1869,  and  on  the  25th  of  the 
same  month  twenty-one  thousand  dollars’ 
worth  of  city  lots  were  sold  at  public,  and 
ten  thousand  dollars  at  private  sale. 

Since  then  it  has  grown  to  possess  over 
one  hundred  business  houses,  the  great 
majority  of  them  being  in  tents.  There 
are  a  few  frame  buildings  and  several 
adobe  houses,  the  great  bulk  of  the  build¬ 
ings  being  made  of  a  light  wooden  frame 
covered  with  canvas.  In  these  tents  are 
banks,  hotels,  theatre,  saloons,  dance- 
houses,  post  ofifice,  news  depots,  photo¬ 
graph  galleries,  book  stores,  and  stores 
of  various  kinds,  with  stocks  of  goods  in 
quantity  and  quality  not  excelled  in 
many  eastern  cities  with  a  population  of 
ten  or  fifteen  thousand.  There  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  daily  and  weekly  paper — The  Re- 
porter — whose  great  mission  seems  to  be 
to  show  up  the  abominations  of  Mormon- 
ism.  This  also,  with  a  good  job  office  at¬ 
tached,  is  published  in  a  tent.  Among 
the  heterogeneous  population  are  forty  or 
fifty  Chinese,  one.  Ping  Chung,  being  a 
wholesale  dealer  in  teas. 

As  most  western  towns  have  real  or 
supposed  advantages  which  will  make 
them  places  of  importance,  the  friends  of 
Corinne  claim  the  following: — It  is  the 
probable  point  of  junction  between  the 
Union  and  Central  Pacific  Railroads.  It  is 
on  the  only  navigable  stream  between 
the  Missouri  and  Sacramento  rivers,  dis¬ 
tant  from  -each  other  eighteen  hundred 
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miles,  and  also  at  the  railroad  crossing  oi 
this  river.  It  is  on  the  only  good  water 
in  abundance  between  the  Wasatch  and 
Humboldt  mountains.  It  is  on  the  only 
considerable  timbered  stream  of  the  Rocky 
mountains,  and  able  to  furnish  cheap 
lumber  along  the  Pacific  railroad.  It  is 
in  the  heart  of  a  valley  of  great  natural 
beauty  and  great  agricultural  wealth, 
millions  of  acres  being  capable  of  produc¬ 
ing  large  crops,  wffiere  arrangements  are 
made  for  irrigation.  Irrigation  can  be 
secured  at  an  average  expense  of  one  dol¬ 
lar  an  acre.  It  is  the  only  desirable  and 
natural  location  for  a  city  on  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  west  of  Laramie,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  five  hundred  miles.  Adjacent 
and  only  tributary  to  Corinne  are  the 
headwaters  of  the  Shoshone  and  Salmon 
rivers.  It  is  also  the  natural  base  of 
supplies  for  Montana — the  headquarters 
of  the  passenger,  express,  and  freight 
business  of  the  northern  country.  It  is 
also  said  to  be  the  only  place  in  Utah 
where  the  Gentiles  can  procure  land  and 
do  business  free  from  the  petty  annoy¬ 
ances  of  Brigham  Young. 

CHURCHES. 

The  two  first  denominations  to  reach 
this  place  were  the  Presbyterians  and 
Episcopalians,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hughs  of 
our  Church,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Foot,  Epis¬ 
copalian,  holding  their  first  service  on  the 
same  Sabbath.,  The  Episcopalians  se¬ 
cured  the  first  church  building,  the  Pres¬ 
byterians  the  first  organization  and  resi¬ 
dent  minister.  The  strictly  religious 
element  in  the  community  is  very  feeble, 
perhaps  four  Presbyterian,  four  Method¬ 
ist,  and  two  or  three  Episcopalian  com¬ 
municants  to  a  population  of  one  thou¬ 
sand.  Average  attendance  at  church 
perhaps  thirty ;  Sabbath-school,  from  fif¬ 
teen  to  twenty;  unless,  as  actually  oc¬ 
curred,  a  steamboat  arrives,  or  a  circus  is 
held  on  Sabbath  across  the  street  from 
the  place  of  meeting,  when  the  attendance 
at  preaching  was  three  or  four. 

The  services,  until  the  completion  of 
the  Episcopal  church,  are  held  in  the  City 
Hall,  which  is  a  room  about  sixteen  by 
eighteen  feet,  made  of  rough,  unplaned 
boards,  lighted  not  only  from  the  win¬ 
dows,  but  also  from  the  cracks,  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  wide,  between  the  boards  com¬ 
posing  the  sides  of  the  room;  the  rough 
benches  being  regularly  borrowed  from 
the  gambling  saloons  near  by.  One  Sab¬ 
bath  evening,  at  the  conclusion  of  service, 
^menstepped  up  to 


that  the  benches  must  be  returned  imme¬ 
diately,  as  they  were  wanted  for  a  game 
of  keno.  The  Roman  Catholics  are  ex¬ 
pecting  to  put  up  a  stone  church  and 
establish  an  educational  institution  there 
soon. 

And  yet  in  this  community,  like  simi¬ 
lar  communities  in  the  far  west,  there  are 
a  few  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  a  few 
others,  who,  although  not  communicants, 
yet,  from  the  force  of  early  religious 
training,  greatly  desire  that  churches  may 
be  planted  and  sustained  in  their  midst. 
At  a  gathering  of  such  on  the  evening  of 
August  6th,  trustees  were  appointed,  and 
a  commencement  made  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Corinne. 
Among  the  trustees  are  the  leading  phy¬ 
sician  and  lawyer  of  the  place,  the  latter, 
Mr.  E.  P.  Johnson,  being  an  old  boyhood 
schoolmate  in  the  classic  valleys  of  the 
Schoharie  and  Mohawk. 

Parties  desiring  inner  views  of  the 
working  of  Mormonism,  would  do  well  to 
subscribe  for  the  Utah  Reporter,  pub¬ 
lished  daily  and  weekly  at  Corinne,  Utah, 

For  the  Presbyterian. 

THE  UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD  OC¬ 
CUPIED  FOR  PRESBYTERIANISM. 

Messrs.  Editors — The  Rev,  Sheldon 
Jackson,  acting  for  the  Presbytery  of 
Missouri  River,  has  succeeded  in  se¬ 
curing  three  efficient  young  men  for  mis¬ 
sionary  work  along  this  road. 

Mr,  J.  N.  Hutchison,  licentiate,  will 
occupy  the  four  most  important  towns 
west  of  Omaha,  between  the  Missouri 
River  and  the  crossing  of  the  North 
Platte. 

The  Rev.  John  L.  Gage,  after  success¬ 
fully  erecting  two  church  buildings,  and 
being  permitted  to  reap  a  spiritual  har¬ 
vest  in  Minnesota,  has  gone  to  Cheyenne 
and  Laramie,  to  repeat  his  work  of  laying 
foundations  and  erecting  church  edifices. 

The  Rev.  M.  Hughs,  compelled  by  the, 
state  of  his  health  to  resign  his  charge  at 
Bellvue,  Nebraska,  has  gone  out  to  Raw¬ 
lings,  Bryan,  Ogden,  and  Corinne,  hoping, 
in  the  bracing  atmosphere  of  the  Rocky 
MountainSi  to  do  full  pioneer  work. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Van  Arsdale  has  commenced  with  great 
energy  a  second  church  enterprise  at 
Omaha,  in  a  part  of  the  city  wholly  un¬ 
occupied  by  other  evangelical  bodies. 

This  gives  stated  Presbyterian  preach¬ 
ing  at  nearly  every  important  station 


along.this  great  highway  oT  nations,  be- 
tween  Omaha  and  Promontory  Point — a 
distance  of  more  than  one  thousand  miles. 
These  fields  will  be  trying  ones,  and  the . 
young  men  greatly  need  the  prayers  and, 
sympathies  of  God’s  people.  These  mii-’. 
sions  will  also  be  costly  ones ;  and  to 
carry  them  on  efficiently,  and  at  the  same' 
time  keep  up  the  other  enterprises  claim-, 
ing  the  attention  and  support  of  the 
Church,  -  will  require  of  the  churchea. 
larg.ely  increased  contributions  to  the- 
Board;  of  Domestic  Missions. 

t 
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A  SOWER  VTENT  FORTH  TO  SOW. 

A  missionary  on  the  line  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railway — indeed,  he  is  a  Bishop 
in  partibus  injidelium — writes  as  follows 
in  a  recent  letter : 

“  I  cannot  tell  you  how  glad  I  was, 
upon  entering  brother  Hughes’  room  at 
Corinne,  Utah,  to  see  a  pile  of  the  Board’s 
tracts.  I  helped  myselt  to  a  supply;  and 
on  a  long  stage  ride  of  five  hundred  miles 
up  into  Montana,  I  distributed-  them  at 
the  forty  or  fifty  stations  for  changing 
horses.  I  venture  to  say  this  was  the 

UTAH  AND  THE  NEXT  VEXED 
QUESTION. 

BY  THE  REV.  F.  F.  ELLINWOOD,  D.D. 

The  question  of  admitting  the  territory  of 
Utah  as  a  State  into  the  American  Union,  is 
one  which  at  no  distant  day  must  be  met. 
And  as  the  population  is  more  than  nine- 
tenths  Mormon,  it  will  apply  for  admission 
as  a  Mormon  State,  with  polygamy  as  an  ac¬ 
knowledged  institution.  Congress  has  al¬ 
ready  passed  laws  making  polygamy  a  crime; 
but  how  shall  crime  be  punished  when  the 
people  of  an  entire  territory  are  the  guilty 
parties  ?  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  the  question  by  poidioning  off  Utah 
among  other  States  and  territories,  and  thus 
destroying  its  existence.  Against  this  meas¬ 
ure  the  territorial  representative,  Hon.  Mr. 
Hooper,  made  on  the  floor  of  the  last  Con¬ 
gress  a  very  able  speech.  Meanwhile  Mor¬ 
mon  settlers  are  rapidly  occupying  all  the 
best  lands  of  Utah,  and  every  means  of  pub¬ 
ic  improvement,  as  well  as  of  agricultural 
development,  is  being  pushed  forward,  and 
of  course  the  feasibility  or  practicability  of 

emtonal  dismemberment  is  constantly  di¬ 
minishing. 

The  Mormons  do  not  seek  to  hide  them- 


selves  from  mankind  in  order  to  perpetuate 
abominations  wbicli  cannot  endure  light  and 
contact.  They  welcomed  the  Union  Pacific  | 
Kailroad,  and  they  graded  three  or  four  hun- 
jdred  miles  of  its  track  with  their  own  hands. 
And  now  Brigham  Young  and  his  people  are 
building  a  branch  railroad  to  their  city,  with 
the  hope  that  they  may  hereafter  extend  it^ 
to  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Colorado  river 
and  open  the  whole  Mormon  country  to  the 
free  access  of  the  commercial  world. 

Aside  from  the  peculiarities  of  their  social 
institutions,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they 
form  one  of  the  most  creditable  and  most 
Ijromising  of  all  the  colonies  that  have  been 
settled  in  the  central  portions  of  our  conti¬ 
nent.  Others  have  penetrated  the  moun-  , 
tains  and  the  deserts  for  gold  and  silver,  de- 
signing  to  remain  only  long  enough  to  se-  ’ 
cure  a  fortune,  while  these  people  have  I 
sought  j)ermanent  homes.  Others  have  on¬ 
ly  delved  and  disfigured  their  transient  settle¬ 
ments.  These  have  transforined  unsightly 
wastes  into  gardens  of  plenty.  Others  have, 
with  few  exceptions,  given  little  attention  to 
the  organization  of  society  on  any  perma¬ 
nent  basis.  These  people  have  made  organi¬ 
zation  their  great  aim,  having  brought  even 
their  most  scattered  populations  under  mu¬ 
nicipal  reguhdion  and  social  order.  They 
have  also  established  nearly  two  hundred 
schools,  and  built  over  a  hundred  churches. 
Cooperative  stores,  designed  to  secure  all 
classes  of  merchandise  to  the  consumer  at 
the  lowest  jDrices,  have  everywhere  been  es¬ 
tablished,  and  whatever  device  could  promote 
general  economy  and  thrift  has  been  adopt¬ 
ed. 

Agricultural  and  horticultural  societies 
have  been  formed,  and  beginnings  have  been 
made  in  some  branches  of  manufacture.  It 
is  a  favorite  boast  at  Salt  Lake,  that  while 
the  Bostonians  imported  a  large  portion  of 
their  great  organ,  its  western  rival  was  built 
entirely  by  Mormons,  and  on  the  ground. 

Although  these  people  have  not  until  with¬ 
in  a  year  or  two  been  admitted  to  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  the  Preemption  and  the  Homestead 
Laws,  yet  they  have  abeady  about  two  hun¬ 
dred  villages  and  thirty  incorporated  cities. 
And  now  that  they  are  availed  of  the  Pre¬ 
emption  Laws,  they  are  making  greater  ex¬ 
ertions  than  ever  to  gain  possession  of  the 
whole  territory.  As  an  example  of  their  zeal 
for  expansion,  and  at  the  same  time  of  the 
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wonderful  joower  which  their  leaders  hold 
over  the  people,  I  will  mention  a  single  inci¬ 
dent. 

At  the  close  of  the  Sabbath  service  which 
I  attended  in  the  Tabernacle,  one  of  the  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  Church  stated  that  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  brethren  had  been  appointed  to  go  on 
a  mission  to  Bear  Lake. 

They  were  about  seventy,  in  number,  and 
mostly  young  men.  Many  of  them  had  not 
even  been  consulted.  By  this  edict — for  so 
it  was — they  were  called  to  leave  their  homes 
and  vocations  at  Salt  Lake  City,  and  to 
take  up,  or  to  “preempt”  land  at  Bear 
Lake,  and  find  there  a  new  home  in  all  the 
wildness  of  nature. 

Their  names  were  publicly  read,  after 
which  the  great  congregation  w'as  called  up¬ 
on  to  vote  on  the  question  of  sending  them. 
Instantly  five  thousand  hands  went  up,  and  : 
this  large  band  were  constituted  “mission¬ 
aries  of  the  Church,”  not  to  convert  the 
heathen,  but  to  get  possession  of  as  much 
as  possible  of  Uncle  Sam’s  land  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  heritage  of  Mormonism.  What  Chris¬ 
tian  Church  holds  such  a  power  as  this  ? 
And  where  can  a  band  of  eighty  young  men 
be  found  who  would  go  forth  to  the  great 
West  to  plant  the  institutions  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel. 

Another  means  of  power  for  conquest  by 
the  Mormons  is  the  fact  that  the  President 
and  Prophet  is  the  irresponsible  manager 
of  all  church  funds.  No  report  is  ever  made 
of  receipts  or  disbursements.  How  one  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  people,  in  some  sense  enlight¬ 
ened,  can  consent  to  pay  tithes  from  year  to 
year  into  a  treasury  of  which  no  account  is 
ever  rendered,  is  a  stupendous  mystery.  And 
yet  the  confidence  of  the  people  seems  im- 
plicit.  And  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  i 
rare  financial  ability  of  Brigham  Young  has 
done  well  for  the  Church  as  well  as  for  him¬ 
self. 

On  his  own  account  he  has  made  large  ! 
sums  as  a  contractor,  as  in  building  tele¬ 
graph  lines  and  railroads,  letting  sub -con-  ; 
tracts  to  his  people  with  a  margin  of  profit. 

He  is  also  a  very  successful  operator  in  real 

estate,  owning  large  amounts  of  property  in  ; 
Salt  Lake  City  and  elsewhere. 

In  contemplating  their  present  degree  of 
prosperity,  these  confident  saints  count  upon 
several  direct  interpositions  in  their  history. 
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Wlien  they  were  first  clrivennToi'lS.is^fiesert  I 
they  were  nearly  destitute  of  everything.  * 
It  was  a  great  labor  to  prepare  for  living  at 
all.  And  when  they  had  raised  their  first 
crops  there  was  no  market.  But  just  then 
the  California  mining  excitement  broke  out, 
and  the  crowd  of  adventurers  and  settlers 
across  the  country  gladly  purchased* all  they 
could  raise,  and  finally  a  steady  stream  of 
California  emigi’ation  gave  them  a  perma¬ 
nent  resource. 

Later  the  United  States  army  marched  to 
Utah,  and  this,  though  at  first  dreaded  as  a 
calamity,  created  a  still  further  call  for  their 
products,  and  left  many  stores  in  their  hands. 
Last  of  all  the  railroad  has  been  a  source  of 
great  revenue.  ! 

But  as  they  become  multiplied  in  number  ! 
they  cannot  depend  on  these  occasional  i 
Jielps.  Their  public  men  are  casting  about  i 
for  more  permanent  resources.  They  can¬ 
not  become  an  agricultural  people  beyond 
their  own  consumption,  for  they  are  far  from  ; 
the  great  markets,  and  besides,  their  meth-  I 
i  ods  of  farming  can  never  compete  with  Cal¬ 
ifornia  on  the  w’est,  or  the  prairie  States  on  1 

the  east.  I 

1 

A  beginning  has  aheady  been  made  in  the  | 
culture  of  cotton  and  silk,  and  these  in  a  ; 
manufactured  form  may  yet  become  staple  I 
exports.  All  less  bulky  articles  of  manu-  I 
facture  may  be  produced  here,  as  w'ell  as  on 
the  seaboard.  At  all  events  the  w'orld  may 
be  such  that  the  foresight  of  the  Mormon  I 
leaders  and  the  prodigious  industry  of  their 
people  of  all  classes  and  both  sexes,  will 
j  overcome  every  obstacle  and  work  out  an 
i  astonishing  success. 

I  So  far,  I  can  discover  no  symptoms  of  de¬ 
cay  in  Mormonism.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  many  wLo  have  written  about  it  have 
formed  opinions  from  their  desires,  or  writ¬ 
ten  for  popular  effect,  instead  of  honestly 
1  meeting  unwelcome  facts. 

I  Josejdi  Smith,  the  founder  of  the  sect,  was 
of  course  an  impostor  of  the  lowest  order 
—  ignorant,  loaferly,  drunken,  licentious. 
Polygamy  was  an  afterthought.  He  had  no 
revelation  on  that  subject  until  years  after 
the  formaLon  of  his  church— until  his  crim¬ 
inal  relations  with  the  wives  and  daughters 
of  his  own  people  had  become  so  notorious, 
that  the  authoritative  annunciation  of  polyg¬ 
amy  was  his  cuily  resource, 
j  And  yet,  w'itli  this  blasphemous  beast  as 


their  founder  and  prophet,  i  believe  ttiattne  r 
o-reat  mass  of  Mormons  of  to-day  are  sin¬ 
cere  in  their  faith.  It  is  like  many  other 
marvels  of  human  credulity. 

All  the  leading  men  of  the  hierarchy — a 
score  or  two — have  at  one  time  or  another 
been  abroad  on  the  mission  of  the  Church. 
They  have  closely  observed  the  Gentile 
world  and  studied  its  abuses,  until  they  now 
no  longer  hold  the  attitude  of  apologists. 
From  a  supposed  vantage  ground  they  be- 
come  accusers. 

They  hurl  back  upon  us  the  stigma  of  li-  , 
centiousness,  which  lies  upon  all  the  Chris-  : 
tian  cities  of  the  land.  They  point  with 
scorn  at  the  frightful  prevalence  of  infanti-  i 
cide  in  even  Puritan  New  England  and  the' 
Middle  States.  They  contrast  their  frugahty  | 
with  that  extravagance  among  us  which  for-  ! 
bids  young  men  to  marry,  and  the  tyrannous  ; 
fashions  which  render  it  ignoble  for  woman  i 
to  work. 

They  j)reach  these  things  in  their  church¬ 
es  till  every  man,  woman,  and  child  is  famil-l 
iar  with  them.  We  can  see  their  fallacy  in' ! 
justifying  one  evil  by  another.  But  their* 
people  do  not.  And  besides,  they  forget 
that  in  comparing  the  good  order  of  Salt 
Lake  City  with  the  vices  of  Chicago  or  New  ; 
York,  they  are  not  comparing  Mormondom 
with  the  Christian  Church,  but  with  a  city  ! 
of  which  the  Christian  Church  is  but  a  small 
part,  and  over  which  it  has  little  control.. 
Pour  into  Salt  Lake  City  fifty  thousand  Ger¬ 
man  infidels  and  all  the  mixed  classes  of  hu¬ 
man  society,  and  the  case  would  be  very  dif¬ 
ferent.  Or  compare  the  Mormon  colony 
with  the  Old  Plymouth  colony,  which  like 
itself  was  wholly  a  religious  society,  and 
which  was  not  only  orderly  but  pure,  and 
the  truth  is  apparent. 

I  have  tried  to  ascertain  the  real  sentiment 
of  the  female  portion  of  the  Mormon  com¬ 
munity.  This  is  difficult,  but  I  am  satisfied 
that  while  w'omen,  as  well  as  men,  try  to  de¬ 
fend  polygamy  in  the  presence  of  Gentiles, 
yet  it  weighs  like  a  horrid  incubus  on  their 
spirits. 

They  seem  to  accept  it  only  as  a  part  of 
woman’s  disability,  if  not  her  curse.  It  is 
right  in  her  view,  only  because  according  to 
the  prophet’s  teaching,  it  is  ordained  of  hea- 
.  ven.  There  is  evidence  enough  that  the 
wife  who  has  given  to  her  husband  all  her 
-  youthful  love,  looks  forward  with  dread  to 
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rthelime  when  in  the  fading  of  her  beauty, 
a  more  youthful  rival  shall  usurp  her  place, 


ing  hovel  such  as  we  see  in  the  irisn  (juar- 
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ter  of  aU  other  American  towns. 
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or  even  share  it.  It  is  not  in  the  heart  of 
woman  to  feel  otherwise.  All  the  sophistries 
and  all  the  pretended  dispensations  of  im¬ 
postors  in  the  world  cannot  change  the  deep 
law  which  in  man  and  wife  gives  and  de¬ 
mands  a  suiDreme  affection. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  Mormon  home. 
Brigham  Young’s  establishment  is  some¬ 
thing  like  a  large  Hotel,  in  which  the  wives, 
still  called  by  their  maiden  names,  are 
boarders  having  apartments.  This  is  bad 
enough.  But  with  the  poorer  classes,  many 
of  whom  have  from  two  to  four  wives  each 
with  as  many  sets  of  children,  all  occupying 
a  house  scarcely  large  enough  for  one,  and 
each  wife  jealous  for  herself  and  for  her* 
children,  the  case  is  simply  horrible. 

What  shall  be  doae  with  Utah?  How 
shall  our  Government  disintegrate  a  social 
mass  so  formidable  and  bound  together  by 
a  three-fold  bond — civil,  ecclesiastical,  and' 
masonic  ?  For  within  their  so-called  state 
is  the  church,  and  within  the  church  is  a  se-  - 
cret  society  to  which  every  boy  and  girl  is 
initiated  with  strange  mystic  ceremony  and  ■ 
with  most  terrible  vows  and  oaths.  Only 
He  who  in  His  own  strong  way  destroyed' 
African  slavery,  can  solve  for  us  this  next: 
vexed  question. 
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AMONG  THE  MOKMONS. 

BY  THE  EEV.  F.  F.  ELLINWOOI),  D.D. 

Salt  Lake  City  is  one  of  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  of  cities.  Twenty-two  years  ago  it  was  a 
dreary  waste  covered  with  sage  brush.  A 
colony  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  Mormons 
^,':^ssing  through  the  Salt  Lake  Yalley  in 
search  of  a  home,  were  induced  to  settle  on  ^ 
this  spot,  because  here  was  the  veritable  # 
‘•Ensign  Peak”  wdiich  Brigham  Young 


S,  had  seen  in  a  vision  before  they  left  the  m, 


Missouri  river  !  Now  w^e  find  a  city  of  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  people,  while  up  M 


I  and  down  this  and  other  valleys  for  five  him- 
. ;  V ,  ■  i  c^^i'ed  miles  are  two  hundred  settlements  and 

cities,  numbering  in  aU 
'  hundred  thousand  Mormons.  This 


'  ^model  city  is  laid  out  in  one  hundred  and 
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eighty  squares  of  ten  acres  each,  including 
the  streets,  which  are  a  hundred  and  thirty 
feet  wide.  The  houses  are  well  built,  and 
y  the  very  cheapest  and  poorest  are  extremely 
’  • :  neat  and  tidy.  There  is  not  one  filthy-look- 


The  grand  feature  of  the  place  is  the  pure 
and  sparkling  water  which  runs  in  smrdl  riv¬ 
ulets  on  both  sides  of  nearly  every  street. 
It  is  also  drawn  off  in  rills  into  every  man’s 
yard  and  garden,  and  now  after  these  few 
years  it  has  embowered  the  city  with  shade 
and  replenished  it  with  fruit.  It  seems 
everywhere  present,  and  the  music  of  its 
ripple  ceases  not  by  day  or  by  night.  The 
source  of  this  river  of  life — for  such  it  is  to 
man,  and  beast,  and  tree,  and  herb, — is 
among  the  snow-covered  mountains  which 
rise  to  the  height  of  11,000  feet  a  few  miles 
to  the  east.  Of  course  an  elaborate  system 
of  dykes  has  been  necessary  in  securing  so 
blessed  a  boon.  The  people  use  the  water 
or  all  purposes,  and  of  course  every  means 
s  employed,  both  public  and  private,  to  pre- 
erve  it  pure  from  defilement.  It  is  commop 
L)  see  the  laborer  stoop  over  the  curbstone 
nd  drink  from  his  hands  or  his  hat.  The 
anitary  regulations  by  which  mountain 
treamlets  can  flow  through  a  town  of  such 
population  and  still  be  clear  and  fit  for 
se,  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  quite  re- 
arkable.  What  a  contrast  to  the  gutters 
f  many  a  “Gentile”  city,  choked  with 
)age  and  reeking  with  filth  and  the  very 
essence  of  disease  and  death. 

The  chief  public  buildings  are  the  thea¬ 
ter,  a  fine  structure  erected  and  owned  by 
Brigham  Young,  and  in  which  he  has  a  fam¬ 
ily  box  accommodating  fifty  or  sixty  persons; 
the  Temple,  of  which  only  the  magnificent 
foundation  is  yet  laid  ;  and  the  new  Taber¬ 
nacle,  an  oval  or  elliptical  structure  250  feet 
long  by  150  feet  wide  and  eighty-five  feet 
high.  Its  roof  has  a  sort  of  tortoise-shell 
appearance,  and  is  without  spire  or  tow¬ 
er.  It  claims  to  seat  ten  thousand  peo¬ 
ple,  and  five  or  six  thousand  are  a  com¬ 
mon  Sabbath  audience.  In  one  of  the 
foci  of  the  ellipse  is  a  pulpit  with  numerous 
raised  seats  on  either  side  for  the  Counsel¬ 
lors  and  the  “Twelve  Apostles.”  Behind 
them  is  a  tolerably  well-trained  choir,  and 
the  largest  organ  on  the  continent  except 
that  at  Boston. 

Every  one  calls  upon  “President  Brig¬ 
ham.”  I  was  presented  to  him  by  Mr. 
Street,  the  excellent  postmaster  of  the  city. 
I  also  met  the  two  Counsellors,  and  some 
of  the  “Twelve,”— among  them  Brigham 
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Young  Jr.  The  Presid^t  is  an  apparfentoy 
well  preserved  man  of  sixty-eight.  His  stat¬ 
ure  is  medium  and  well  proportioned.  His 
hair  is  light  and  a  little  dashed  vdth  gray. 
There  is  nothing  of  coarseness  or  sensuality 
in  his  look  or  manner,  and  his  conversation 
and  whole  bearing  are  at  once  affable  and 
dignified.  Few  men  in  the  world  have  gain¬ 
ed  a  greater  power,  and  ©ne  fancies  that  he 
can  discover  something  of  the  secret  in  the 
attractive — not  to  say  seductive — manner  of 
the  man.  He  is  quick  in  perception,  confi-  ' 
dent  in  opinion,  and  seemingly  devoted  to 
the  true  and  the  humane.  One  thing  is 
certain  :  his  people  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  have  the  most  implicit  confidence  in 
the  sincerity  of  his  belief,  the  honesty  of  his 
!  administration,  and  the  divinely  directed 
wisdom  of  his  counsels.  He  has  led  one 
hundred  thousand  people  to  the  wilderness, 
and  organized  them  in  both  temporal  and 
spiritual  concerns  with  wonderful  success. 

He  has  gathered  the  ignorant  and  thriftless 
of  all  nations  and  wrought  them  into  a  com¬ 
mon  mold  of  religious  thought,  educating 
them  to  industry  and  a  degree  of  taste  in  I 
the  arrangement  of  their  villages  and  their  [ 
homes.  We  must  add  however  that  he  has 
been  assisted  by  some  able  counsellors  and 
by  the  power  of  a  supposed  inspiration  from 
heaven.  Thus  he  has  more  than  ordinary 
human  persuasiveness  to  help  him. 

His  household  establishments  and  the  of¬ 
fices  connected  with  his  Presidency  are  all 
within  the  enclosure  of  a  high  wall  and  oc¬ 
cupy  a  block.  His  principal  house  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  gilded  beehive,  which  very  ap¬ 
propriately  represents  its  populousness,  and 
perhaps  its  industry.  Other  dwellings  be¬ 
longing  to  the  family  are  less  imposing  but 
none  the  less  thrifty.  Several  other  houses 
in  various  parts  of  the  city  and  one  farm¬ 
house  in  the  country  are  also  occupied  by 
Brigham’s  households. 

Frequently  a  reunion  of  his  families  oc¬ 
curs  at  the  country  seat.  Some  Gentile 
ladies  were  recently  imdted  to  join  a,  party 
of  six  wives  who  were  going  out  to  dine  in 
the  country.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
these  presidential  vnves  are  drudges.  They 
really  support  something  like  st^de.  We 
met  two  of  them  riding  with  a  turn-out 
which  would  have  been  creditable  to  Fifth- 
avenue.  Still  plainness  and  utility  are  the 
social  law  of  all  classes,  not  excepting  the 

hierhest.  .  - 
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Of  course  the  outside  world  can  know  but  [v, 
little  of  the  manner  in  which  an  establish- 1  ,, 
ment  of  eighteen  wives  and  forty-five  chil- 1  ■ 
dren  is  conducted.  The  cares  of  this  pater  y 
familiarum,  and  the  difficulty  of  always  se¬ 
curing  harmony,  can  be  gathered  from  the 
following  incident.  His  son  Oscar,  a  very 
youthful  husband,  quarrelled  with  his  girl  of 
a  wife,  whereui3on  the  considerate  father  di¬ 
vorced  her  and  married  hei'  himself  I 

Two  of  Brigham’s  sons  have  three  wives 
each.  One  of  the  six  was  a  year  and  a  half 
ago  a  consistent  member  of  a  Presbyterian 
church  in  an  eastern  city.  She  made  a  visit 
to  friends  in  Utah,  accompanied  by  another 
young  lady  on  a  similar  errand.  Their  party 
met  on  the  way  John  W.  Young,  the  third 
son  of  the  great  American  husband.  She 
was  attractive  and  so  was  he.  Indians  threat¬ 
ened  the  passes,  and  the  journey  was  pro¬ 
longed.  Wherefore — such  is  the  frequent, 
logic  of  life — within  a  month  after  their  ar¬ 
rival,  the  young  Presbyterian  became  the 
third  wife  of  John  W.,  and  her  friend  the 
corresponding  number  three  of  Brigham  Jr. 

Several  daughters  of  this  swarming  house¬ 
hold  are  married  to  polygamists,  and  two  'of 
them  to  the  same  man. 

The  reader  wall  excuse  me  from  any  fur¬ 
ther  cataloguing  of  this  kind,  while  I  add  a 
word  or  two  on  another  subject. 

Preaching  in  the  Tabernacle. 

As  I  left  the  President  on  Saturday,  he  in¬ 
vited  me  very  cordially  to  preach  in  the  Tab- 
emacle  the  next  day.  Before  coming  on  the 
ground  and  learning  the  situation,  I  had 
thought  that  if  invited  I  would  comply.  But 
I  promptly  declined.  And  perhaps  I  shall 
be  indulged  in  a  few  suggestions  for  the  bene- ! 
fit  of  clergymen  who  may  visit  Salt  Lake  ; 
City.  I 

A  few  years  ago,  when  such  visits  were ' 
only  occasional,  it  may  have  been  well  to  , 
preach  in  Brigham’s  pulpit.  But  now  the  ^ 
Hev.  Mr.  Somebody  is  in  the  city  every  Sab- 1 
bath,  and  the  whole  subject  has  passed  into  f 
very  questionable  shape.  The  strange  preach¬ 
er  may  be  assured  of  four  classes  of  hearers: 

1.  About  thirty  magnates  of  the  hierarchy, 
each  of  whom  being  a  preacher,  listens  mere¬ 
ly  that  he  may  gather  material  for  ridicule 
and  refutation  when  the  distinguished 
preacher  lias  closed. 

2.  F GUI-  or  five  thousand  staunch  Mormons 
who  will  not  believe  a  word  that  the  preach- 


er  sajs,  and  who  listen  with  patience  only 
for  the  excitement  of  seeing  him  thoroughly 
‘used  up,’  as  scores  have  been  before  him. 

3.  A  large  number  of  Gentile  residents 
who  have  witnessed  the  result  of  these  cour¬ 
tesies  so  often,  that  they  now  earnestly  pro¬ 
test  against  the  perpetuation  of  so  solemn  a 
farce. 

4.  Many  transient  visitors  who  repair  to 
the  Tabernacle  to  hear  the  Mormons,  and 
who  are  only  provoked  to  find  that  Eev.  Dr. 
- is  to  occupy  the  hour  instead. 

The  Mormon  apostles  make  up  their  dis¬ 
courses  mainly  from  the  points  suggested  by 
these  Gentile  sermons.  It  saves  them  study 
and  preparation,  and  they  certainly  have  be¬ 
come  very  sharp  in  the  work,  of  sophistical 
dissection. 

The  usual  course  is  to  follow  the  speaker 
with  the  standing  remark,  “  We  agree  with 
our  good  friend.  We  believe  this  Gospel  of 
salvation  as  truly  as  he,  only  wehelieve  more'’’ 
In  other  words,  “We  honor  our  courtesy 
by  allowing  him  to  repeat  his  alphabet  be¬ 
fore  us,  and  he  has  done  it  creditably.  But 
we  have  passed  far  beyond  these  simple  rudi¬ 
ments  in  which  he  lingers.”  Then  follows 
the  plea  for  Mormonism,  illustrated  by  the 
vulnerable  points  which  have  been  left  un¬ 
guarded. 

For  example :  a  Methodist  clergyman 
some  months  ago  preached  on  Christ  as  The 
Way.  Brigham  followed  by  showing  that 
Mormons  believed  in  Christ  as  the  Way  in¬ 
deed,  but  they  went  much  farther  than  this  ; 
they  also  regarded  Christ  as  The  Life  !  This 
was  dwelt  upon,  and  in  Mormon  eyes  the 
Methodist  was  routed  beyond  recovery. 

Some  time  since  an  Episcopal  clergyman 
showed  his  fidelity  to  the  usages  of  the 
Church  by  preaching  to  this  astonished  peo¬ 
ple  in  his  gown.  There  was  no  end  to  the 
popular  ridicule,  and  on  the  next  Sabbath 
Brigham  Young  came  into  the  Tabernacle 
clad  in  a  sheet  !  This  is  authentic. 

A  week  ago  a  Baptist  minister  from  the 
East  addressed  the  Mormons.  He  was  so 
unfortunate  as  to  wander  into  some  compar¬ 
isons  between  the  Old  and  the  New  Testa¬ 
ments,  in  which  the  Old  received  a  very  sub¬ 
ordinate  place.  This  touched  the  sensitive 
point  in  the  Mormon  heart,  and  called  out 
I  that  staunch  old  warrior  of  Nauvoo  memory, 
John  Taylor.  .In  a  sharp  reply  which  Secre- 


«T  Seward, 
terized  as  a  masterly  piece  of  eloquence,  he 
carried  the  entire  audience  with  him.  And 
a  week  after  we  found  that  a  common  topic 
with  “Jew  and  Gentile  ”  was  John  Taylor’s 
annihilation  of  the  Baptist  Doctor  ! 

Yesterday  we  heard  Bishop  - of  the 

Methodist  Church;  and  his  sermon  was  able, 
though  quite  too  long  for  such  an  audience^ 
At  the  close  of  his  discourse  the  sacrament 
was  administered  in  bread  and[  water.  Brig¬ 
ham  arose,  and  after  passing  the  elements  to 
the  Bishop  said  : 

“  Our  friend  has  given  us  an  able  dis¬ 
course,”  &c.,  following  with  the  usual  asser¬ 
tion  that  Mormons  believed  aUthis  and  much 
more.  He  then  added  that  the  preacher 
had  spoken  of  the  believer  as  being  received 
into  the  bosom  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Ja¬ 
cob,  in  the  world  to  come.  “  Now  I  could 
not  help  thinking,”  he  continued,  “  that  aH 
believers  would,  in  that  case,  be  received  in¬ 
to  the  bosoms  of  a  set  of  polygamists !  ” 
(Great  laughter.)  “And  what  a  pity  it  is 
that  any  man  should  condemn  a  practice  as 
unholy,  which  Abraham  sanctioned  and  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  which  did  not  prevent  God  from 
owning  David  as  a  man  after  His  owm  heart! 
And;  shall  I  tell  you  that  Christ  Himself  was 
a  polygamist  ?  Perhaps  I  should  not  speak 
of  it,  as  the  Christian  world  would  be  shock¬ 
ed.  But  I  reckon - .  ”  And  here  followed  a 

series  of  “  reckon”-ing8  so  coarse  and  shock¬ 
ing  and  blasphemous  that  I  cannot  consent 
to  spread  them  before  the  public  eye.  I  can 
only  say  that  the  worst  things  that  we  have 
read  of  Brigham’s  faith,  I  have  now  heard 
with  my  own  ears. 

As  I  left  the  Tabernacle  I  felt  bewildered 
by  the  contradiction  of  a  sacrament  and  such 
sentiments,  and  withal,  I  pitied  the  Bishop 
who  had  opened  this  shocking  service  with 
an  earnest  Gospel  sermon. 

Elormons  and  Mormoiiism. 
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SALT  LAKE  CITY. 

This  Capitol  City  and  sacred  Headquarters 
of  the  Latter  Day  Saints  numbers  about 
twenty-five  thousand  inhabitants ;  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  of  whom  are  Gentiles — that  is,  not  Mor¬ 
mons.  This  foreign  population  is  composed  | 
of  Government  officials,  military  agents,  In¬ 
dian  agents,  Wells  &  Fargo’s  agents,  mer¬ 
chants,  bankers,  &c.  Many  of  these  have 
their  families  with  them.  An  effective  Prot- 


estant  church  should  long  ere  this  have  Deen 
organized  in  this  centre  of  the  Latter  Day 
kingdom.  The  Congregationalists  attempted 
this  some  time  since,  but  failed,  if  my  infor¬ 
mation  be  correct,  rather  from  the  character 
of  the  agent  than-the  nature  and  conditions  of 
the  enterprise.  The  Episcopalians  are  now  f 
?  making  efforts  to  obtain  a  foothold,  but  do 
not  seem  to  draw  very  effectively  the  anti- 
Mormon  element.  The  time  seems  to  have 
come  when  Protestantism  must  ignore  High 
Churchism  as  distinctly,  and  for  the  same 
general  reasons,  as  it  now  docs  Papacy. 

TRESBYTERIANISM  AMONG  THE  SAINTS. 

I  went  to  the  source  of  civil  and  ecclesias¬ 
tical  authority  among  those  fanatics,  and  had 
a  long,  curious,  and  interesting  talk  concern¬ 
ing  the  establishment  of  a  Presbyterian  church 
in  Salt  Lake  City. 

“  What,  it  was  inquired,  “  would  be  the 
Mormon  views  and  feelings  towards  such  an 
enterprise?’'  | 

“  You  have  the  right  to  carry  out  such  an  h, 
effort.”  I 

“  Certainly,  as  a  minister  of  Christ  and  an  ' 
American  citizen,  I,  or  any  other  missionary 
of  our  Church,  have  the  ri^ht  to  come  and 
gather  not  only  all  the  Gentile  population 
into  a  Presbyterian  community,  but  also  to 
convert  all  you  Mormons.  Yet,  what  would  | 
be  your  feelings  and  actions  towards  such  an 
one,  were  he  here  ?” 

“  We  would  throw  no  obstructions  in  his 
way,  provided  he  minded  his  own  business.” 

”  That  is,  you  mean  if  he  did  not  preach 
against  nor  in  any  way  interfere  with,  Mor- 
monism  ?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  But  a  Presbyterian  minf^ter,  faithful  to’ 
his  Master,  would  not  likely  be  so  passive.:  ■ 
Again :  Could  a  lot  for  a  church  building  be ) 
procured  within  the  city  ?” 

“Yes,  provided  any  of  the  saints  would ^ 
sell.” 

“  But  would  they  ?”  ’ 

“We  think  not.” 

“  Then,  the  minister  and  his  people  would 
J  have  to  squat  on  some  vacant  place,  as  you 
Mormo’ns  did.” 

UNCLE  SAM’S  OFFICIALS. 

Their  situation  hero  is  certainly  pitiable 
and  degrading.  It  seems  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  how  any  man  cherishing  the  feelings 
becoming  an  American  citizen,  could  accept 
an  official  position  hero.  Nominally  sent  to 
I  judge  and  administer  the  laws  of  the  United 
States— while  Mormon  authorities  enact  and 


execute  laws  to  suit  themselves.  Our  author¬ 
ities  should  act  more  dignifiedly  ;  either  send 
no  officials,  or  support  them  to  the  last  ex¬ 
tremity  in  their  authority. 

POLYGAMY. 

This  crowning  abomination  among  the 
members  of  the  Latter  Day  Kingdom  is 
much  more  complicated  in  theory,  and  more 
cunningly  devised  in  practice,  in  order  to  de¬ 
lude,  than  is  generally  supposed.  It  is  more¬ 
over  an  interesting  fact,  and  very  instructive, 
that  many  of  the  leading  and  successful  semi¬ 
religious  errors  in  the  world’s  history  have 
rested  largely  for  their  advancement  upon 
perversions  and  abuses  of  the  marriage  rela¬ 
tion,  all  uniting  in  transferring  earthly  irreg¬ 
ularities  into  a  dubious  fuiure  for  final  adjust¬ 
ment.  Mahomet’s  heaven  of  “  women  and 
wine,”  Swedenborg’s  “  affinities,”  and  Brig¬ 
ham  Young’s  “  sealed  wives  for  the  other 
world,”  are  of  a  piece — all  appealing  to  and 
seizing  upon  the  lower  passions  of  our  fallen 
nature,  and  connecting  them  as  religious 
tenets  for  full  gratification  in  another  world  ; 
all  these  systems  being  too  gross,  whereby  to 
draw  and  hold  deluded  followers,  with  a  pro¬ 
posed  resting  and  final  settlement  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  state. 

In  a  late  printed  speech  of  Brigham,  now 
before  me,  he  vulgarly  boasts  in  this  wise : 
“  People  ask  how  many  wives  I  have.  Well, 
I  don’t  know.  I  have  fifteen  which  I  care 
for  ;  how  many  more  belong  to  me  I  cannot 
tell.”  Now  this,  according  to  Mormon  po¬ 
lygamy,  may  all  be  true  enough.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  may  not  know  how  may  wives  he  has. 
Fifteen  certainly  in  his  household,  for  whom 
he  provides.  But  he  may  have  besides,  fifty, 
a  hundred,  or  even  Solomon’s  number  of) 


About,  the  Mormons, 

Utah,  the  most  populous  of  our  Territories, 
contains  at  least  100,000  souls,  of  which  all 
but  about  two  thousand  are  connected  with 
the  Mormon  Church.  This  “  Gentile  ”  pop 
ulation  is  chiefly  found  along  the  line  of' the 
Pacific  railroad,  they  being  most  numerous  in 
and  around  Coiinne,  where  a  daily  paper  is 
issued  supporting  their  imerests.'  The 
“  Saints  ”  occupy  a  large  district^exlonding' 
through  five  degrees  of  latitude,  and,  owing 
to  the  snow  bearing  mountains  of  the'  north, 
and  the  sunny  plains  of  the  Colorado  in  the 
south,  yielding  a  great  variety  of  products 


^^lufiiagthos^f  the  semi-tropical  and  those 


of  the  higher  temperate  districfsr^  Agriculture 
is  almost  the  sole  pursuit.  Irrigation  is  nec- 


Lmong  th 

the  government  of  the  Church  and  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  polygamy.  It  is  also  affirmed  that 


essary,  and  has  for  twe^^/*^''^  years  been 
^  used  with. groat  success.  “^hat  was  ut 
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terly  barren  is  now  yielding  largd  crops  j  anc 
orchards,  loaded  with  peaches,  apples,  nnc 
oth^  fruits,  ar,e  visible  everywhere  in., ahc 
around  the  ci^. 

The  basis  of  population  here^is  Auiericatl; 


“the  messeDgers  came  from  heaven  annointing 
Smith,  and  giving  him  power  to  communicate 
the  Holy  Ghost  by  the  layiug  on  of  hands, 
“which  power  is  held  by  his  successors  in  office. 
All  other  ordination  is  considered  invalid. 

Brigham  Young,  as  president,  is  the  head 
'of ’the  Church.  He  is  assisted  by  two  vice 


arid  EflgUsh,  but  tteo  latter  eioment  is  said  to  apostles,  seventy  elders, 

pfedominate  in  the  territiry.  Other'  wards  or  districts,  and  other  officers 


pean  Protestant  nations  furnish  n  large  pro 
portion  of  the  remainder,  the  later  immigrants 
lieing  mostly,  Scandinavian,  of  whom  fouF 
hundred  and  fifty  recently  arrived  in  a  single 
com’pany.  The  same  success,  does^noi  every 
'Where  attend  their  missionaries.  Jews  and 


Catholics  are  reported*fi3  inaccessible,  and  la- 
r'bors  in  other  parts  of ’the  United  States- 
represented  by  one  of  the  elders  as  ‘‘the  gleans 
ing  of  grapes,  when  the  vintage  is  gone.'? 


Though  the  United  States  is  represented  by  a 
full  corps  of  faithful  territorial  officers,  these 
rulers  ordained  by  the  Church,  hold  in  realty, 
though  not  in  form,  the  influence  which  con¬ 
trols  the  territory. 

:  .  POLYGAMY. 

Polygamy  is  more  generally  practiced  than 
formerly,  about  one-fifth  of  the  male  adults 
having  adopted  it.  Others  profess  to  receive 
it,  but  make  their  inability  to  support  an  addi¬ 
tional  wife  a  reason  for  not  entering  this  high- 


The  settlements  are  usually  made  in  comi 

munities  or  villages,  which  are  generally To  be  eligible  to  the  office 
_ in  '  _  Wl.-L  T  j  of  bishoD.  a  man  i 


smalf;  Provo,  on  xl tah  Lake,  with  7>000,  and 
Ogden,  on^  the  Uninn  Pacific  Kailrpad,  with 
about  5,000  inhabitants,  being  the  only  eon 
siderable  towns  beside  this  city. 
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of  bishop,  a  man  must  be  the  husband  of  at 
least  one  wife.  The  laws  of  Congress  affix  se¬ 
vere  penalties  to  the  practice  of  polygamy  ; 
but  as  the  juries  are  all  Saints  there  has  been 


The  trade  of  the  Territory  13  almost  whollyl  ®o  conviction  for  this  offense.  They  claim 
in  the  hands  of  the  “Saints.’’  A  co-operativ^  the.  law  is  unconstitutional,  as  it  inter. 

A  '■it  •jlaT*  I**  *T.  *• 


stock  company,  embracing  almost  every  de¬ 
partment  from  millinery  to  banking,  is  in  vigi: 
brous  operation.  These  places  of  business  are 
surmounted  with  a  sign,  reading— Holinesf 
to  the  Lord!  Sion’s  Co-operative  Mercantile 


feres  with  their  religion.  In  conversation 
with  some  as  to i  the  probable  course  of  the 
people  should  this  law  be  enforced,  I  was  told 
“nothing  could  induce  us  to  put  away  and 


desert  our  wives  and  children  and  that  if 


Institution.”  And  it  is  considered  a  part  ol  issue  be  made  they  wil^  leave  their  favored 
orthodoxy  to  patronize  these.  Other  Mormon 
as  well  as  a  large  number  of  Gentile  houses, 


home  and  find  another.  In  this  connection  I 
may  say  that  they  have  purchased  and  are 
are  doing  business  in  the  city,  and  some  of  cultivating  a  considerable  tract  of  land  in  the 


them  with  success  ;  but  they  struggle  againstj  Sandwich  Islands.  It  is  not,  however,  as- 


obstacles  that  are  almost  insurmountables 

THE  SAINTS. 

This  city  is  to  the  Latter  Day  Saints,  what 


serted  that  this  is  to  be  their  future  dwelling- 
place. 

They  ridicule  the  suggestion  of  Yice-Presi- 


Jerusalem  was  to  Israelites.  The,  effort  dent  Colfax,  of  an  additional  revelation  pre- 
on  the  part  of  the  leaders  seems  to  aim  hibiting  polygamy.  The  Josephites,  who  fol- 


at  a  theocracy  similar  to  that  of  the  early  low  the  son  of  Joseph  Smith,  as  the  successor 
days  of  the  Jewish  Church.  They  receive  of  the  prophet,  and  who  oppose  the  peculiar 
the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  Hew  Testament  institution,  have  as  yet  but  little  numerical 
as  the  Word  of  God ;  but  they  add  as  of  equal  strength  or  influence, 
authority  the  “  Book  of  Mormon,”  and  the  their  worship, 

“  Book  of  Doctrines  and  Covenants,”  received  There  are  no  religious  meetings  during  the 
through  Joseph  Smith  and  others  who  claim' theSAbbath  is  mainly  occupied  with 
to  have  been  inspired.  They  aasert  that  this  worship.  Each  community  has  its 

new,  revelation  was  given  because  all  the  but  here  the  whole  city  gathers  in  the 

Christian  denominations  had  wandered  into  tabernacle,  close  by  the  unfinished  temple, 
darkness;  and  that  by  this  method  God  is  ten  and  two  oclock,.the  after- 

about  to  restore  the  Gospel  in  its  simplicity  ppon  attendance  beine' about 
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larger  than  the  morning,  and  estimated  at 
from  four  to  five  thousand  persons.  The  au¬ 
dience  chamber  is  said  to  hold  at  least  8,000, 
but  it  is  filled  only  at  the  general  church  con- 
terences  held  in  April  and  October. 

PreachiEg  is  not  confined  by  law  to  any 
officer  or  class  in  the  church,  any  member  be¬ 
ing  liable  to  be  called  upon  for  an  address.  It 


however  chiefly  done  by  the  men  in  authority, 
Brigham  preaching  once  per  month,  and  some 
one  of  the  moro  able  and  eloquent  speaking 
each  Sabbath.  The  history  of  the  persecu¬ 
tions  and  sufleriugs  of  the  Saints,  their  won¬ 
derful  deliverances,  the  peculiar  doctrines  of 
the  new  revelation,  and  the  deficiencies  of  all 
fte'l  other  forms  of  religion,  are  frequent'  themes. 
Candor  compels  me  to  say  that  some  of  the 
expressions  used  in  speaking  of  polygamy  are 
not  appropriate  in  a  mixed  audience,- and  that 


unfounded  assertions^  are  made  respecting 
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“Glantile"  women.  Adjectives  are  sometimes 

-  i  '  i  '  . - 

used  by  the  ^ain|s  in  expressing^ their  holy  in. 

dignation  at  \ho‘  dentiles,  which  in  other  com^ 

muhities  wohl'd  be-calleti  profaility. 

Thb  singing  is  mainly  congregational,  but 

f.  -j  it  is  led  by  a- well- trained  choir,- and  aecom- ^ 

II  ■  panied  by  a  large  organ.  ;The  hymns  embrace 

I#  many  of  those  ioEg  dean  to  Christians  of  ev.ery 

name  ;  hut  there  are  others  written  for. the  use 

of  the  church,  one  of  which  was  sung  in  pay 

■  ,  ‘  ‘  ^  ■  V'  •  ^  *  f 

^  hearing,  representing  Jbseph  Smiith  as  a  mar¬ 
tyr  j  now  among  “  the  gods  ”  planning  for  the 
'redemption  of  Israel,”  and  also  as  their  ever- 
blessed  and, eternal  intercessor.  .lEvening  ser- 
viiies  for  prayer  and  conference  are  also-held 
^n  assembly. rpomiS  in  tbeyvarious  city  wards. 

..  sApBAi;!!  spnoaLS. 

S.4.bbath  Schools  are  generally  in  operation 
throughout  the  Territory.  In  those  visited  a 
cordial  welcome  was  extended  to  strangers,  ^ 
and  an  opportunity  was  given  to  speak  for 
dhrist  to  the  more  than  two  hundred  children 
pre-ont.  The  whole  school  had  the  same  les- 
son — a  portion  of  the  Gospel  by  Matthew — 
which  was  expounded  by  the  Superintendent ; 
in  an  interesting  and  forcible  manner.  All 
the  children,  at  the  ago  of  eight  years,,  are 
formally  adrnitted  to  the  churefe*.  The  hymns 
sung  here  arofrona  the  standard  book  used  in 
the  tabornaclo.  The  opening  hymn  began, 

“  Hurrah,,  hurrah  for  the  land  of  the  free;” 
the  closing  one,.“  We  th^k  thee,  O  God,  for 
a  prophet  ” — expressing  gratitude  for  the 
sending  of  Joseph  Smith.  In  the  library  were 
.a  few  hooks  of  doubtful  character,  such  as 
Dickens’  novels.  Fully  two-thirds,  however. 


were  from  the^excellent  and  attractive  books 
for  young  and  old  issued  by  the  American 
Tract  Society.  They  had  evidently  been  well 
read,  and,  like  the  Scripture  lesson  taught, 
cannot  fail  to  have  a  salutary  influence  in  the 
families.  The  children  sat  well-behaved 
through  the  usual  session  of  two  hours. 

OTHER  CHT7RCHE8. 

For  two  years  the  Episcopalians  have  main¬ 
tained  a  missionary  church  here  of  fifty  mem¬ 
bers,  under  the  rectorship  of  Eev.  Mr.  Foot. 

He  is  assisted  by  the  chaplain  at  Camp  Doug¬ 
lass,  in  the  vicinity.  A  free  day  school  and 
Sabbath  School  are  also  in  operation  under 
the  same  direction.  They  worship  in  Inde¬ 
pendence  Hall,  a  building  owned  by  the  Con- 
gregationalists.  This  is  the  only  Gentile 
church  in  the  city.  In  the  same  room,  but  at 
another  hour,  the  Josephites  hold  their  wor¬ 
ship.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  books 
of  the  American  Tract  Society  are  used  in  the 
Sabbath  School  libraries.  At  a  recent  confer-  M 
ence  with  one  of  the  Society’s  Secretaries, 
promises  were  given  by  leading  men  of  tha 
“  saints  ’’  of  co-operation  in  efforts  to  circulate 
these  publications  by  colportage  throughout 
the  Territory.  The  effort  is  commendable, 
and  it,  is  hoped  that  the  Society  may  be  able 
immediately  to  enter  upon  the  work. 

Yours,  &c  ,  G.  L.  ,S. 

Salt  Lake  City. 
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A  Voice  Beyond  tke  Mountains. 

It  is  the  Macedonian  cry — “Come  over  and 
help  us.”  Fields  are  white  for  the  harvest.! 
From  the  mining  regions  and  towns  on  the 
line  of  the  great  Pacific  Railroad,  request  is 
made — “  Send  us  a  minister  of  the  Gospel.” 
In  many  places  the  name  of  Christ  is  never 
spoken,  except  with  blasphemous  lips.  It  is 
sad  to  see  guileless  youth  come  from  the  homo- 
of  a  praying  mother  and  the  family  altar, 
to  find  no  minister  to  speak  of  heaven, — no 
church  bell  to  remind  of  the  Sabbath  morn¬ 
ing.  So  vice  is  honored  and  walks  abroad  at 
noonday  unrebuked.  The  enemy  triumphs. 
We  need  ministers  with  the  missionary  spirR 
to  visit  such  places  as  are  described  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extract  of  a  letter  from  Rev.  Sheldon 
Jackson,  our  new  district  missionary  : 

“CORINNE,  Utah,  July  24lh. 

“  This  is  a  city  of  over  one  thousand  inhabi¬ 
tants,  fi^ir-fiiths  of  whom  live  in  tents.  Bro. 
Hughes  is  preaching  here ; — lives  iri  a  tent 
and  takes  his  meals  out.  Your  Sodom — Chey¬ 
enne— is  a  paradise  beside  this  place.  Bro. 


'  Hughes,  or  Any^other  minister  that  can  stay 
here,  is  a  hjero  whom  I  greatly  admire.  The 

town  is  an  arid,  sage-brush,  alkali  plain, — 
no  water,  ‘  no  anything,’  but  people  and  dust. 
I  already  long  to  get  away  from  it.  The  heat 
is  terrible Thermometer  reported  this  A.  JS/t. 
at  110°  in  the  shade.  Breeze  springing  up  this 
P.  M.  I  spent  last  Wednesday  at  the  Sweet 
Water  mines.  We  ought  to  have  a  good  man 
to  go  there.  Bro.  C. — the  Congregational  min¬ 
ister,  has  left  the  mines,  and  they  are  without 
the  Gospel.” 

We  need  men  ;  we  need  money  ; — we  need 
the  prayers  of  God’s  people.  A  full  treasury 
would  enable  the  Boards  of  Domestic  Missions 
and  Church  Extension  to  plant  the  cross  in 
these  growing  towns  in  the  West.  Next  to 
ministers,  our  greatest  need  is  that  of  Church 
buildings.  A  few  weeks  since  the  writer 
preached  in  Cheyenne  on  the  stree",  with  a  dry 
goods  box  for  a  pulpit.  The  choir  were  seat¬ 
ed  in  a  buggy,  when  the  horse  became  fright¬ 
ened,  and  away  went  the  choir,  singing  as 
they  went.  Another  minister  engaged  a  store 
and  liquor  shop  for  preaching  every  Sabbati 
evening.  At  the  appointed  hour  the  hammei 
fell — goods  were  replaced  on  the  shelf,  and  i 
hoarse  voice  announced — “  Nothing  will  be 
sold  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour — we  are 
going  to  have  preaching  ; — if  you  don’t  want 
to  listen,  you  can  leave !” 

Sometimes  we  preach  in  a  hall,  divided  by 
a  curtain,  where  the  clink  of  glasses  in  an  ad¬ 
joining  saloon  chimes  with  the  music  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ !  Theatres,  saloons,  and 
ball-rooms  thus  become  subservient  to  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  I  Or  we  occupy  an  unfinished 
school-house  at  one  hour,  and  a  universalist  or 
spiritualist  preacher  at  another.  Sometimes 
I  appoint  a  week  day  meeting, — and  a  puppy 
show  comes  along  and  the  house  is  let  to  them. 
Yet  pioneer  life  has  its  joys.  Two  weeks  since 
we  organized  a  Church  in  Cheyenne  of  nine 
members,  and  last  Sabbath  took  a  collection 
.  of  ten  dollars  for  the  Board  of  Church  Exten- 
’  sion.  The  claims  of  all  our  Boards  in  some 
sections  are  presented  to  each  Church  howe’f  er 
feeble.  Of  Cheyenne  more  anon. 

Wyoming. 


Divine  Service.— Sunday  last,  for  the 
first  time  in  several  weeks,  the  citizens 
of  Corinne  was  favored  with  regular  church 
service,  under  the  direction  of  the  Bev. 
E.  E.  Bayli3=>,  who  has  lately  established 
himself  among  us.  The  morning  and 
evening  services  were  very  largely  attend- 


ence  finri  r  ^‘i’Bi'eciative  audi- 

,  '  ^  minister,  who  is  a  fluent 

1:7  tlm  attention  7 

he  audience  by  a  clear  and  convincins 
Ime  of  argnment,  his  illustrations  and 
mparisons  were  happy  i„  selecliou  and 

wertrLtart'l'f  a 

ehhiii::;::7~^^^^ 

School  ®®‘“Wishment  of  a  Sabbath 
.  when  a  large  number  of  children 
and  parents  were  present,  who  evinced 
great  merest  in  the  work.  We  may  now 
00  :  with  certainty  to  the  permanent  es- 
tabhshment  of  regular  oeurch  sovice  each 

tbee7 

f  If  b  ^  wfc'iob  has  been  greatly 

felt  heretofore.  br^^uy 


Personals. -Bev.  Sheldon  Jackson 
"■to.  It  will  be  reni.  nibe.-ed  -by  ma„v 
joumed  with  us  a  .short  rime  last  summer 
"bile  on  a  tour  tliiough  the  Territories, 
IS  ag.ain  with  ns,  this  lime  prepared  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  church  in  o..-  tlirivine  oitv 


Eev.  W.  E.  Hamilton,  of  the  Presbyte- 
!rian  Church  of  Rawlins,  Wyoming,  has 
been  delivering  a  very  interesting  and  in¬ 
structive  course  of  sermons,  or,  perhaps, 
lectures,  on  Sunday  evenings.  The  first 
was  on  the  subject  of  “Natural  Religion.” 
The  second  was  on  the  “Deity  Studied 
from  a  Natural  Standpoint,”  and  the  third, 
which  was  delivered  on  last  Sabbath  even- 


/S'?; 


The  church  at  Evanston,  Wyoming,  has 
been  repaired  at  an  expense  of^^OO. 

Rev.  Wm.  E.  Hamilton  has  rei^ved 
from  Laramie,  Wyoming,  to  Kearney  Junc¬ 
tion,  Nebraska. 

A  Cheyenne  paper  says :  “Those  young 
.men  who  failed  to  hear  Rev.  J.  Y.  Cow- 
j  hick  last  night,  on  the  life  of  Joshua, 
missed  a  rare  treat.  It  was  a  sermon  just 
suited  to  young  men,  and  especially  to 
'the  young  men  of  Cheyenne  and  the  West. 
Mr.  Cowhiok  is  a  very  eloquent  and  pleas¬ 
ing  speaker,  and  has  justly  earned  his 
present  popularity.”  It/f 


THE  CEXTlJALlRfOAl). 

At  Promontory,  1,084  miles  from  Oma¬ 
ha,  the  Union  Pacitie  road  connects  -with 
the  Central  Pacific  of  California,  from 
which  present  point  of  union  the  distance 
to  Sacramento  is  OtX)  miles.  Previous  to 
af^reeiiig  ujmn  Promontory  as  a  temporary 
connecting  point,  the  Union  grades  had 
pushed  westward  about  seventy  juiles  to 
Humboldt  Wells,  and  the  Centraf  line  was 
nearly  ready  for  the  rails  as  far  east  as 
Ogden,  a  distance  of  fifty  miles.  Thus, 
for  over  one  hundred  miles,  there  are  two 
road  beds,  always  in  sight  of  each  other, 
and  usually  but  a  few  rods  apart.  Here 
for  months  the  laborers  from  the  East, 
w  ith  their  construction  trains,  worked  side 
by  side,  and  in  perfect  harmony,  with  the 
Chinamen  and  their  trains  from  Califor¬ 
nia.  The  Central  Company  is  now  insist¬ 
ing  upon  coming  to  Ogden,  while  the  Union 
desires  the  i  unction  to  be  made  at  Pro¬ 
montory,  and  the  settlement  will  i)robably 
involve  the  action  of  Congress. 

For  over  five  hundred  miles  from  Pro¬ 
montory,  and  do  the  line  of  California, 
near  Reno,  where  the  foot  hills  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  are  reached,  the  road 
traverses  for  the  most  part  what  may  well 
be  called  the  great  American  Desert.  That 
fabled  spot  wdiich  covered  such  va^t  terri¬ 
tories  upon  the  maps  of  our  boyhood  has 
been  pushed  back  by  the  Union  road  over 
the  Black  Hills  and  across  Laramie  Plains 
to  the  very  spurs  of  the  Rocky  Range  be- 
youd.  ]3ut  at  present  it  does  not  seem 
from  the  line  of  the  road  as  if  it  could  go 
further.  From  the  Laramie  Plains  to  the 
Wasatch  Range,  nearly  four  hundred  mil  js, 
it  is  almost  continuous.  There  are  some 
fertile  valleys  and  green  hills,  but  for  the 
most  part  it  looks  like  and  is  the  desert. 
Still,  wherever  water  touches  it,  green 
fields  exist,  and  the  great  Mormon  experi¬ 
ment  show's  that  where  pure  water  can  be 
had,  this  desert  can  be  made  a  garden,  at 
least  by  contrast.  But  for  many  hundred 
miles  of  the  portions  adjacent  to  the  road 
water  is  impossible,  and  all  must  acknowT 


task.  But  while  it  had  timber  and  stone] 
near  at  hand,  it  brought  its  laborers  from 
China,  its  rails  and  engines,  its  ears  and 
machinery  across  the  Isthmus  and  around 
by  Cape  Horn.  So  its  difficulties,  though 
different  from  those  of  the  other  line,  were 
very  great.  From  Promontory  to  Reno 
the  road  is  at  an  average  elevation  of  4,500 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  except  for  a  dozen 
miles  is  at  no  point  below  4,000  feet,  till 
i  after  the  descent  of  the  Sierras-  begins. 
Over  this  range  the  grades  in  many  places 
rise  to  the  .maximum  allow'ed  by  the  law, 
which  is  about  11(5  feet  to  the  mile,  and  the 
curves  run  up  in  some  instances  to  ten  and 
fourteen  degrees,  though  the  latter  curva¬ 
ture  will  soon  be  reduced  to  the  former 
figures. 

No  better  road-bed  can  be  found  in  any 
hilly  section  of  the  United  States  than  this 
which  crosses  from  Reno  to  Sacramento, 
and  no  such  mountain  engineering  can  be 
found,  even  for  short  distances,  upon  Eas¬ 
tern  roads.  Ihe  Union  road  over  Black 
Hills  and  the  Rocky  Range,  and  this  over' 
the  Sierras,  throw  all  that  the  Cheat  river 
or  Altoona  districts  of  the  Alleghany  can 
offer  far  into  the  shade.  Those  Eastern 
ridges  would  only  serve  for  foot  hills  here. 

From  Reno  the  road  rises  2,517  feet  in 
40  miles  to  the  summit,  whence  it  descends 
5,G57  feet  in  69  miles.  For  all  this  dis. 
tance  it  is  in  sight  of  perpetual  snow,  and 
for  many  miles  above  it.  As  to  equipment 
the  Central  road  is  much  behind  the 
Union.  The  latter  has  better  rolling  stock 
and  has  it  in  greater  abundance  than  any 
road  in  the  United  States  that  approaches 
its  section  east  of  the  mountains  m  length. 
The  California  company  had  to  bring  its 
cars  and  engines  and  the  machinery  of  all 
kinds  which  it  used  in  its  shops  on  the  road 
from  the  cast  by  sea.  There  were  few  on 
the  coast  who  had  had  the  experience  in 
railroad  building,  and  railroad  running, 
which  a  residence  at  the  East  among  the 
net-work  of  roads  with  all  modern  equip, 
ments  brings.  For  this  reason,  and  for 
kindred  ones,  which  will  at  once  occur  to 


edge  that  the  desert  of  our  old  text  books |  the  reader,  the  cars  are  not  as  luxurious  or 
has  by  a  long  journey  west  been  found'  as  numerous,  and  the  shops  not  as  well 


again. 
■  The 


stocked  with  machinery  as  on  the  Union 
runs  thence  across  road,  w'hich  had  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  for 

Palace  cars. 


Central  road 

much  of  Utah  and  nearly  all  of  Nevada  in  storehouses  of  supplies, 
this  dry  sage  bush  country,  whhii  for  equal  to  any  in  the  land,  are  plenty  on  the 
agricultural  juirposesnow  seems  valueless.  Union  road,  with  other  cars  to  match,  are 
What  its  frientls  say  f©r  it  will  be  stated  coming  now'  at  the  rate  of  tw'o  a  week  for 
further  on. 

For  this  long  stretch  from  Promontory 
to  the  base  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Company  have  constructed  an  excel¬ 
lent  road.  Its  grades  are  heavier  and  its 


curves  shorter  in  many  places  than  on  the 
other  line,  but  it  had  infinite  stores  of  grav¬ 
el,  and  stone,  and  splendid  timber  to  draw 
upon  for  all  its  line.  Every  mile  it  con 
structed  till  it  had  descended  to  the  eastern 


base  of  the  Sierras  was  a  storehouse  of 


material;  and  these  advantai^es  are  ai)i)ar- 
eut  upon  the  division  winch  joins  the 
Union.  Like  the  Union,  the  Central  had 
an  army  to  feed  and  give  water  to,  and 
furnish  with  all  the  material  for  the  great 


the  Central  road.  Until  tlie  tw’o  common 
passenger  cars  from  Springfield  reached 
California,  the  Coaches  in  use  lipre  were 
such  as  w'ere  common  on  the  great  lines  in 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  tw  enty  years  : 
ago.  Before  the  season  closes  there  will 
be  no  line  of  road  in  the  world,  be  it  long 
or  short,  with  more  or  better  modern  rail¬ 
road  equipments  in  proportion  to  its  length 
and  its  reciuircments. 


range 


THE  SNOW. 

The  long  line  of  iron  runs  over 
after  range,  almost  among  the  clouds ;  it 
svveeps  over  dry  plains  ;  it  runs  through 
miles  of  deej)  canons ;  it  crosses  gorges. 


d:.a  t.-tv 


and  winds  for  hundreds  of  miles  along  high 
crests  and  their  foot  hills— all  these  diffi¬ 
culties  have  been  surmounted,  and  so  far 
as  practicable  grades,  and  curves,  biidgcs 
and  tunnels  can  make  it,  there  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  roadway  open  across  the  continent. 
There  remains  the  problem  of  the  snow. 
Last  winter  there  was  detention  on  both 
roads.  But  the  future  cannot  be  judged 
by  that  reason.  Neither  company  had  had 
the  needed  experience.  And  besides,  both 
were  deeply  angrossed  in  pushing  their 
line.  The  great  business,  mentioned  above 
in  outline  only,  was  going  on.  '  To  It  the 
main  energies  of  all  were  devoted.  And 
yet  the  moment  the  snow  came  to  give  in¬ 
dications  of  what  would  be  needed,  large 
parties  were  set  to  work  to  supply  the 
want. 

On  the  Union  road  snow  walls  and  snow 
fences  to  direct  and  control  the  drifs  w^ere 
built  for  many  miles  in  the  Black  Hills, 
over  Laramie  Plains,  and  the  slopes  beyond. 
The  fall  of  snow  along  the  Union  line,  and 
indeed  to  the  base  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  is 
very  light.  About  the  Black  Hills,  last 
winter,  that  which  caused  all  the  trouble 
was  but  three  inches.  The  drifting  did  the 
mischief.  The  officers  of  the  road,  and 
particularly  those  who  fought  the  snows 
in  all  these  passes  last  season,  have  perfect 
confidence  that  there  will  be  less  delay  the 
coming  winter  than  on  the  through  East¬ 
ern  lines. 

Long  before  the  snovvs  begin  there  will 
be  walls  and  fences  wherever  they  are 
needed  over  the  entire  length  of  the  Union 
road.  * 

Upon  the  Central  the  snow  falls  deeper. 
Fifteen  feet  is  common,  and  nearly  twice 
that  has  been  known.  But  it  does  not 
drift.  It  comes  saturated  with  moisture 
from  the  Pacific,  and  is  not  driven  by  the 
winds.  It  is  confined  within  a  belt  of  about 
fifty  miles.  Little  of  it  passes  far  beyond 
the  summit  of  the  Sierras,  even  as  little 
rain  passes  east  of  them  in  the  summer. 
This  accounts  for  the  dryness  of  the  snow 
on  the  Union  road,  and  for  its  light  fall  on 
Laramie  Plain#  and  the  Black  Hills. 

Before  winter  the  California  line  will 
have  sheds  across  the  entire  snow  range. 
The  magnitude  of  this  part  of  the  work 
must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  The  sur¬ 
rounding  mountains,  rivaling  the  alps,  and 
the  triumps  of  engineering  skill  along  the 
roadway,  do„not  detract  from  it.  The  ef¬ 
fect  is  that  of  a  train  running  at  full  speed 
through  a  roomy,  rough  depot  for  nearly 
fifty  miles,  with  side  track,  water  tanks, 
woodsheds,  turn-tables,  stations  and  stalls 
for  locomotives,  all  complete,  and  under 
the  roof.  Fortunately,  the  mountains 
where  the  sheds  are  needed  are  covered 
with  such  a  growth  of  pines. and  redwood 
as  no  Eastern  State  can  boast,  and  the 
great  trunks  of  these  trees,  cut  into  suitable 
lengths,  hold  up  the  strong  frame  work  of 
the  roof.  Both  roof  and  sides  are  board¬ 
ed,  and  eveiywhere  made  strong,  while 
the  whole  is  anchored  solidly  to  the  rocks. 
These  sheds  cost  $20,000  per  mile,  and 
those  best  fitted  to  judge  have  perfect  faith 


I  in  their  success. 

i  No  pains  or  expense  are  being  spared  on 
either  road  to  do  all  that  past  experience 
has  suggested  to  prevent  delays  from  snows 
'  hereafter.  Next  winter  will  develop  the 
relations  of  the  snows  to  the  success  of  the 
'  road.  For  that  it  is  but  fair  to  wait.  The 
I  experience  of  last  winter  was  with  a  road 
,  almost  wholly  unprotected. 

I  DOWN  FKOM  THE  MOUNTAINS. 

Leaving  the  region  of  perpetual  snow, 

I  the  road  soon  runs  down  to  the  western 
j  foot  hills  of  the  Sierras,  through  the  gold 
mines  of  these  hills — of  which  more  here¬ 
after — and  out  into  valleys  laden  with 
flow^ers  and  fruits  which  the  East  does  not 
produce,  or  if  produced  there  at  all,  found 
weeks  later  'and  of  far  less  luxurious 
growth.  Apricots,  cherries,  apples,  rasp¬ 
berries,  blackberries  and  strawberries,  all 
of  the  largest ;  and  in  the  yards  of  Sacra¬ 
mento  orangps  ripening,  and  peaches  ripe. 
From  perpetual  snows  to  these  fruits,  be- 
tw'een  dinner  and  supper — such  w^as  the 
change.  And  added  to  the  fruits,  were 
flowers  which  are  found  of  stunted  growth 
in  our  Eastern  greenhouses,  here  filling 
even  the  humble  enclosures  of  the  poor,  of 
a  size  that  must  seem  like  fable  to  such  as 
have  not  looked  upon  them,  and  giving 
flowers  in  endless  succession  the  year 
round. 

At  Sacramento  passengers  are  transferred 
to  steammers  and  taken  to  San  Francisco, 
a  distance  of  120  miles,  thirty  of  which  is 
l\,  through  the  beautiful  bay  which  looks  out 
through  the  Golden  Gate  upon  the  Pacific. 
At  present  there  is  a  railroad  running  to 
Vallejo,  twenty-eight  miles  from  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  connecting  with  steamers  for  the  lat¬ 
ter  place.  But  the  road  does  not  work 
well  with  the  Central,  and  the  best  route  is 
by  the  Sacramento  river.  Early  in  the 
coming  autumn  the  Central  road  expects  to 
fiiave  a  through  line  complefed. 

aknrg  tlic  whole  surface  of  this  far-rcacli- 
ing  plain.  Between  these  the  road  winds, 
proclucing  the  effect  of  running  constantly 
in  a  long  valley,  with  regular  ranges  on 
either  side  within  a  short  distance.  These 
ridges  are  often  so  worn  by  the  winds  and 
storms,  and  probably  by  former  convul¬ 
sions,  also, "as  to  jnesent  all  shapes  of  tow¬ 
ers  and  pyramids,  of  fortifications  and 
great  castles  that  the  fancy  can  picture. 
But  all  in  all,  it  is  a  dreary  region,  and  in 
spite  of  its  old  rocks  and  ranges,  at  least 
one  whole  day’s  ride  through  will  become 
monotonous,  and  the  longing  for  the  snow 
ranges  again  grows  strong.  Even  the 
steaming  liot  springs  which  aio  passed 
speak  too  strongly  of  a  desert,  with  their 
sulphurous  fumes,  to  attract  much  atten¬ 
tion. 

The  Wasatch  Kungc  repeats  the  scene  at 
Cheyenne  and  Laramie,  and  the  great 
mountains  rise  in  grandeur  again.  Iffie 
traveler  feels  the  force  of  the  expression, 
“Like  the •  shad  )W  of  a  great  rock  in  a 
thirsty  land.”  From  Wasatch  the  road  de¬ 
scends  through  Echo  and  Weber  canons  to 
the  level  of  Salt  Lake. 


t  ■ 


,Oii  each  side 


•rreat 
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Vj^andslone  rise  a  thousand  f('et  or  more  at 
intervals,  leaving  only  space  for  the  road, 


6 


I 


the  stage  road,  and  the  narrow,  foamtug, 


plunging  river  between.  For  nearly  tifty 
miles  the  road  is  thus  overhung  for  the 
greater  portion  of  the  way,  though  it  is 
seldom  that  the  clitfs  rise  perpendicularly 
on  each  side  at  once.  One  side  or  the 
other  retains  the  rounded  slopes  of  its  ex¬ 
tremely  preciintons  hills.  At  Devil's  Gate 
the  river,  with  its  great  Hood  of  water, 
rusiies  through  a  pass  between  rock  walls 
three  thousand  feet  high,  and  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  only  ten  feet  apart.  Tlie  railroad  runs 
over  the  roaring  stream  as  it  shoots  out  in 
ivavcs  of  foam  near  a  hundred  feet  belovv 
tile  track  on  the  bridge.  It  seemed  a  fear¬ 
ful  place  to  stop  the  train  for  a  view^ ;  and 
yet,  as  the  brain  became  accustomed  to  the 
spot,  the  sense  of  danger  w  as  quieted  by 
the  grandeur  of  the  scene. 

Emerging  from  the  Weber  at  Devil’s 
Gate,  tlie  level  of  Salt  Lake  is  reached, 
tw  o  miles  beyond,  at  Deseret.  Salt  Lake 
City  is  25  miles  to  the  south.  Its  licauties, 
but  chietly  its  iniquities  and  its  national 
disgrace,  must  go  for  a  separate  letter. 


THE  LAKE  FKOM  NEAK  I’KOMONTOKY. 


Soon  after  leaving  Promontory  there  are 
two  view’s  of  Salt  Lake  that  arc  said  by 
those  who  have  traveled  Europe  and  East¬ 
ern  Asia  over,  to  have  few  rivals. 

The  train  is  running  upon  the  sage  des- 
ert  between  the  low  ranges  mentioned  be¬ 


fore,  when  upon  rounding  one  of  them  the 

l»rr>.aks  nnfin  tlin  vit»w  and  ill  a  fcW'i 


foreground  of  the 


1 


lake  breaks  upon  the  view 
moments  fills  all  the 
pifdure  except  the  narrow  belt  of  prairie 
which  interveni^  The  w’ater  here  is  ten 
miles  wide  First  beyond  it  are  the  ranges, 
purple  in  the  sun  liglit,  and  still  above  are 
snow  ranges,  easily  traced  for  over  one 
one  hundred  miles.  There  w  as  no  haze  in 
the  clear  air  of  those  elevated  regions,  and 
the  do  lids  and  the  sky  were  of  colors  which 
none  beholding  for  the  first  time  W'ould 
have  called  American,  and  none  once  see¬ 
ing  would  have  ever  yielded  anything  to 
Italian  skies  again.  The  w’ater  had  all  the 
green  and  blue  w'hich  artists  have  hereto¬ 
fore  reserved  for  Asiatic  scenes.  The 
wliite  caps  which  broke  over  it  deepened 
the  effect,  and  from  the  brown  prairie  at 
the  feet,  across  this  beautiful  water,  up 
and  over  the  purple  mountains  far  higher 
along  the  ranges  of  pure  snow,  and  up¬ 
ward  through  the  softer  and  whiter  cloud 
peaks  to  that  indescribable  blue  dome 
overhead,  every  line  of  landscape,  aniL 
gleam  of  cloud,  and  shade  of  color,  ai^d,» 
reach  of  sk}'  was  beautiful,  more  beautiful 
than  our  softest  dreams  of  all  the  East, 
based  upon  what  painters  and  poets  have 
told.  And  then  it  w’as  American !  Would 
that  all  in  our  land  could  see  it  and  be  as 
glad  and  proud  as  those  who  have  felt  its 
beauties. 

Beyond  this  a  similar  scene  comes  again 
with  all  its  glories,  and  you  go  out  into  the 
desert  to  feast  upon  the  memory  of  them 
[  till,  some  hundreds  of  miles  beyond  the 
.  of  the  Sierra,  w'ith  their  dense  l< 


ranges 


%eeu  forests  of  giant  piiies,  come  into 
view’.  Though  not  as  high  as  the  Black 
Hills*  at  Sherman,  all  the  features  of 
the  Sierras  are  those  of  immense  mountain 
ranges.  The  gorges  are  deep,  so  deep  that 
the  streams  and  roads  at  the  bottom  of 
many  seem  never  to  be  stirred  from  their 
repose,  and  range  succeeds  range,  sharp 
and  jagged  and  >saow  crowmed,  till  the 
horizon  seems  to  shifi  in  nothing  but  a 
great  ocean  of  mountains.  And  with  their 
sleeping  lakes,  w’l,uch  gleam  through  many 
passes,  there  is  little  grander  in  the  Alps, 
as  those  w’ho  have  seen  them  say,  and 
nothing  more  imposing  or  beautiful  there. 

After  circling  around  their  crests  for 
nearly  half  a  day  the  train  glides  dowm 
from  one  level  to  another,  till  it  reaches 
the  plain  laden  with  orchards  and  grain 
fields,  and  passing  on  its  way  the  fruits  and 
I  flowers  of  nearly  every  climate.  From 
:  one  day’s  experience  it  seems  as  if  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  long  journey  will  be  fully 
matched  by  the  wonders  of  the  coast.  But 

H.  V.  B. 
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of  this  again. 


The  Patriot  of  the  21st  thinks  that  Lucas 
county  will  not  more  than  furnish  herself 
with  w'heat  this  year. 

The  Voter  of  the  22d  brings  a  better  report 
from  Marion  County,  and  says  wheat  will 
be  a  two-thirds  crop  at  the  least,  and  corn 
promises  well 
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i^orinne^  its  position  and  prospects — Business 
andinhaUtants~The  Celestials— The  U.  P. 
P.  R. — Cheyenne — Home. 

Special  Correspondence  State  Register. 

My  last  letter  from  Halt  Lake  left  me  on 
the  homeward  path,  but  through  the  treach¬ 
ery  of  the  mails  1  preceded  it  several  days 
and  in  the  meantime  paid  a  visit  to 

CORINNB. 

This  embryo  city  is. situated  on  the  west 
bank  of  Bear  river  and  near  the  shores  of 
•Bear  River  Bay,  an  arm  of  Salt  Lake.  The 
river  is  a  splendid  stream  ;  not  wide,  but 
very  deep  and  navigable  up  to  the  U.  P.  R. 
R.  bridge,  by  boats  of  heavy  draft.  It  emp^ 
ties  into  the  bay  some  seven  miles  from  Co- 
nnno  through  a  narrow  neck  of  land  that 
has  been  formed  by  the  alluvial  deposits  of 
the  stream  which,  though  some  seven  hun 
dred  miles  m  length,  has  its  mouth  only  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  its  source.  It 
is  crossed  twice  by  the  railroad.  A  natty 
ittle  steamer  the  “  Rate  Conner”  built  in  the 
river  Jordan  near  Halt  Lake  City  plies  upon 
its  waters  making  pleasure  excursions  out 
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upon  the  lake,  or  transporting  ties,  etc.,  from 
the  other  side.  A  feasible  project  would  be 
to  put  on  a  line  of  steamers  of  good  capacity 
for  freight  and  passengers,  and  make  regular 
trips  from  Corinne  to  Salt  Lake  City,  and  I 
predict  that  it  will  be  done  at  no  distant  day* 
The  trip  would  be  a  delightful  one  ;  passing 
out  of  Bear  River  into  Bear  River 
Bay,  thence  through  Salt  Lake,  near  the 
Church  Island,  where  Brigham  Young  or 
the  Church  has  from  one  to  three  thousand 
head  of  horses,  in  charge  of  a  few  rancheros, 
thence  through  the  fresh  water  Lake  into 
Jordan,  landing  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the 
principal  streets  of  the  City  of  the  Saints. 
Returning,  the  vessel  could  take  the  other 
side  of  the  Island,  which  is  by  the  way 
about  three  miles  wide,  and  fifteen  miles 
long,  and  is  for  the  most  part  a  mountain 
peak  with  snow  on  its  top. 

One  of  the  youthtul  belles  of  Des  Moines 
has  the  honor  of  standing  god-mother  for 
Corinne,  and  I  am  confident  that  the  time 
will  come  when  Miss  Williamson  may  be 
proud  of  her  namesake  if  she  is  not  already. 
It  is  located  upon  the  only  desirable  site  for 
a  city,  that  there  is  on  the  U.  P.  road,  west 
of  Laramie— in  the  midst  of  a  most  fertile 
valley,  where  over  a  hundred  thousand  acres 
of  the  best  land  west  of  Iowa  immediately 
surrounding  the  place,  can  he  brought  into 
cultivation  by  irrigation  from  the  Bear 
River,  at  an  expense  of  not  more  than  $1.00 
per  acre.  Competent  engineers  have  made 
careful  estimates,  and  state  that  the  work 
would  not  cost  over  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars. 

Corinne  will  most  probably  be  the  point 
of  connection  between  the  Union  Pacific 
’  and  the  Central  Pacific  roads.  Promontory, 
the  present  junction,  is  totally  unfit  for  the 
purpose  in  every  respect,and  it  is  already  de¬ 
cided  that  it  shall  be  farther  east.  The 
Union  Pacific  stands  for  Corinne,  the  C. 
P.  for  Ogden,  but  Corinne  is  the  only 
point  where  suitable  transfer  grounds  can 
be  had,  and  is  from  its  location  at  the  head 
of  navigation  on  Bear  River,  and  from  its 
situation  as  the  permant  point  of  supply  for 
the  Montana  and  Idaho  country,  the  best 
natural  location  for  the  common  ground  of 
the  two  roads.  The  C.  P.  has  graded  its 
road  bed  to  Ogden  station,  a  point  some  five 
miles  south  of  the  Mormon  town  of  Ogden 
City,  and  the  U.  P.  have  graded  west  of 
Corinne  some  seventy-five  miles,  so  that  the 


grading  of  the  two  tracks  overlap  about  100 
Hes,  I  am  sure  the  U.  P.  Company  w^ 
er  consent  to  make  their  connecting 
>oint  east  of  Corinne.  It  would  be  a  vir¬ 
tual  abandonment  not  only  of  the  Montana 
and  Idaho  trade  but  would  secure  to  San 
Francisco  the  bulk  of  the  Salt  Lake  freight. 
Even  if  the  C.  P.  finishes  their  road  to  Og¬ 
den  the  U.  P.  will  not  abandon  their  road 
east  of  Bear  River,  so  that  in  any  event  1 
consider  the  position  of  Corinne  as  secure, 
and  if,  as  1  think,  the  transfer  grounds  are 
located  here,  then  it  will  undoubtedly  be  the 
largest  city  and  best  point  for  trade  between 
Omaha  and  Sacramento.  I  havn’t  a  single 
corner  lot  in  the  place,  so  this,  is  my  un¬ 
biased  judgement. 

There  are  some  very  heavy  dealers  here, 
with  stocks  larger  than  can  he  found  in  Des 
Moines  even,  that  are  jobbing  goods  to  all 
the  mountain  country  ;  to  Idaho,  Montana, 
to  the  large  Mormon  settlements  in  the  up  • 
per  part  of  the  Valley  and  even  to  Salt  Lake 
City.  There  are  over  one  hundred  business 
houses,  many  of  them  in  tents,  some  few 
frames,  several  substantial  and  good  sized 
adobe  houses,  most  however,  of  wooden 
frames  sided  and  rooted  with  canvass.  (Rev. 
Mr.  King’s  paper  house  would  be  just  the 
thing  for  that  country.)  In  these  houses 
and  tents  all  kinds  of  business  are  carried  on. 
Dry  Goods,  Groceries,  Hardware,  Agricul¬ 
tural  Implements,  Banks,  Bookstores,  Drug 
Stores,  News  Depots,  Hotels,  Boarding 
Houses,  Millinery  establishments, •Photo¬ 
graph  galleries.  Theatre,  Saloons,  Dance 
Houses,  and  all  the  concomitants  of  a  large 
city,  not  excepting  an  enterprising  daily  pa¬ 
per,  the  Reporter,  which,  with  an  excellent 
job  office  attached,  is  published  in  a  canvass 
house.  There  are  some  forty  or  fifty  Chi¬ 
nese  here  with  saloons,  wash  houses,  &c. — 
The  head  tycoon  of  the  Chinese  population 
is  Ping  Ohung,  a  wholesale  dealer  in  Teas; 
an  intelligent,  good  looking  celestial,  dress¬ 
ed  in  the  traditional  blouse  and  pigtail.— 
Ping  is  the  undisputed  owner  of-  a  corner 
lot  in  Corinne  and  a  dusky,  almond 
eyed  exceptional  specimen  of  female 
loveliness.  At  least  the  Gen¬ 
eral  said  she  was.  Mr  Chung  declined 
(to  introduce  her,  feafihg  ho  doubt  we  were 
emissaries  from  Brighfim  Young.,  We  got  a 
few  sly  glances  at  her  however,  as  she  sat  on 
hei  lounge  in  the  adjoining  apartment  read 
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ing  from  a  Chinese  hook  in  sing-song  styld. 

I  Ping  is  not  enamored  of  his  location  as  tea 
/  is  not  the  accepted  beverage  of  the  Corin- 
neites,  and  having  heard  of  Des  Moines 
asked  me  many  questions  in  regard  to  it, 
from  which  I  infer  that  Des  Moines  may  soon 
expect  vigorous  competition  in  the  tea  trade 
I  advise  Hanly  to  spike  Ping  Chung’s  gu 
by  importing  a  corps  of  Celestial  clerk 
Ping  IS  business  all  over  and  has  remittee 
over  forty  thousand  dollars  to  China  since 
his  advent  in  America. 

A  Catholic  educational  institution  is  to  be 
built  here,  and  Gen.  Williamson  is  erectinga 
a  neat  Episcopal  chapel.  There  is  a  church 
and  school-house  already  in  occupation, 
with,  I  believe,  regular  services  by  Episco¬ 
pal,  Methodist  and  Presbyterian  ministers, 
John  Tiernan,  formerly  a  merchant  of  Dea 
Moines,  is  operating  here,  and  the  best 
meals  I  had  on  the  route,  were  at 
the  boarding  house  of  Mr.  John  Closser,  a 
Second  street  dry  goods  man  of ’56.  Judge 
Wells  Spicer,  formerly  of  Cedar  county, 
Iowa,  is  keeping  hotel  and  looking  after  le¬ 
gal  matters.  There  are  other  lowans  here 
and  hereabouts  whom  I  did  not  meet. 

This  IS  the  same,  town  that  was  started 
west  from  Cheyenne  with  the  XJ.  P.  Rail¬ 
road,  that  halted  at  every  new  made  sta¬ 
tion,  but  started  on  again,  leaving  but  lit¬ 
tle  more  to  mark  the  spot  than  a  saloon 
and  a  station  house  until  it  got  to  Corinne. 
Then  a  few  of  the  worst  of  the  liquor  sel¬ 
lers,  a  large  portion  of  the  gamblers  and  a 
I  choice  selection  of  the  Demi  Monde  went  on 
to  Promontory,  the  rest  stay  at  Corinne, 

'  which  has  also  received  accessions  to  its 
population  from  the  Pacific  coast, 

On  my  |return  trip  I  met  Mr.  Reed,  the 
engineer  in  charge  of  the  construction  of 
’  the  Union  Pacific  road,  who  has  certainly 
done  his  work  well.  I  am  no  railroad  man, 

.  but  I  have  traveled  on  most  of  the  railroad 
in  the  United  States  and  on  all  of  the  gre. 
passenger  lines,  and  though  my  opinu 
won’t  weigh  against  a  Morris’,  I^will 
that  there  is  no  smoother  riding  road  in  the 
country.  The  soil  is  peculiarly  adapted  for 
road-bed — it  packs  solidly,  and  keeps  its 
place.  There  are  a  few  temporary  bridges 
j  that  are  being  replaced  with  substantial  ones, 
and  a  tew  curves  to  be  taken  out,  a  few  ties 
to  be  renewed,  and  the  road  will  be  unexs 
ceptionable,  both  as  to  road-bed  and  rolling 
V  stock.  Many  of  the  long  curves  which  a 


a  superficial  observer  would  think  might 
be  avoided,  are  made  in  order  to  reduce  the 
grade. 

Our  fellow  townsman  H.  M.  Hoxie  the 
Assistant  General  Superintendent,  who  was 
one  of  the  wheel  horses  in  the  construction 
of  the  road  and  is  now  in  the  immediate 
charge  of  its  operating  department 
Isas  his  headquarters  car  stationed 
at  Uintah,  but  as  he  was  absent 
at  San  Francisco  I  did  not  meet  him.  Col. 
Hooker,  however,  who  is^keeping  a  watch¬ 
ful  eye  over  the  intcreEts  of  the  C.  R.  I.  & 
P.  R.  K.  in  “ye  western  v/ilds  ”  came  with 
me  to  Cheyenne,  I  took  excellent  care  of 
the  Colonel  and  his  wardrobe  while  there, 
and. dispatched  him  westward  next  morning; 
on  his  way  to  the  Pacific. 

Cheyenne  has  been  written  of  so  much 
that  I  can  add  nothing  new,  It  is  a  neat 
little  city,  of  about  2,600  inhabitants  with 
all  the  business  interests  of  an  older  city,— 
It  has  lost  its  hard  character  and  is  a  pleas¬ 
ant,  bustling  place  in  which  its  people  have 
an  abiding  faith.  It  has  many  business 
houses  with  large  stocks  of  goods.  Colora¬ 
do  territory  is  its  principal  market,  I  made 
a  note  of  the  amount  of  freight  received  at 
this  point,  with  other  items  in  regard  to  it 
which  I  have  unfortunately  lost.  The 
figures  were  astonishing  and  went  far  to 
dissipate  the  idea  I  had  formed,  that  it 
would  be  difiicult  to  operate  the  Pacific  road 
so  as  to  make  expenses.  Cheyenne  is  the 
headquarters  of  the  Territorial  Government. 
Gov.  Campbell  takes  great  interest  in  Wyo¬ 
ming  and  will  do  all  in  his  power  for  its 
development.  It  now  contains  about  12,000 
inhabitants,  the  principal  points  being  Lara¬ 
mie,  South  Pass,  and  Cheyenne. 

There  are  two  excellent  daily  papers  here. 
The  Cheyenne  Leader^  the  Republican  or- 
gan,  is  published  by  A.  N.  Baker,  and  is 
one  of  the  Register’s  most  valuable  ex¬ 
changes  on  account  of  its  early  news  from 
the  Mountain  country. 

I  stopped  at  Cheyenne,  designing  to  go 
to  Denver,  but  missing  the  first  coach  and 
the  inside  seats  of  the  next  one  having  been 
engaged  by  telegraph,  I  decided,  after  lay¬ 
ing  over  a  day,  to  postpone  my  Colorado 
trip  until  the  railroad  from  Cheyenne  to 
Denver  is  completed  nextyear  j  and  taking 
the  train  at  7  P.  M.,  found  myself  in  thirty 
hours,  seven  hundred  miles  away  and  at  my 
own  door  step,  in  the  best  and  handsomest 


city  in  the  beat  country,  in  every  res*  ! 
pect,  between  the  Pacific  and — well,  say  the 
Atlantic — that  is  broad  enough  to  suit  any  1 
Dee  Moines  reader,  and  besides  it  is  the 
unalterable  opinion  of 

M.  Quad. 


Correspondence  of  the  Presbyterian.  { 

JOTTINGS  DOWN  ON  OUR  SEARCH 
FOR  THE  SUNSET-No.  IIL 


Our  last  letter  left  us  all,  spy-glasses 
in  hand,  on  the  top  of  the  Roeky  moun- 
|tains.  It  was  mid-afternoon;  the  sky 
shone  over  us  cloudlessly,  intensely  blue; 
.the  rosy  tinge  familiar  to  the  students  of 
^Bierstadt’s  pictures,  was  slowly  creeping 
over  distant  mountain  top  and  nearer 
lain.  There  came  into  our  minds  the 
eautiful  verse  of  an  old  singer  in  Israel : 

“  The  roseate  hues  of  early  morn,* 

The  brightness  of  the  day. 

The  glories  of  the  sunset  sky, 

JIow  fast  they  fade  away  I 

0!  for  the  pearly  gates  of  Heaven, 

O!  for  the  golden  floor; 

O !  for  the  Sun  of  Righteousness, 

That  fadeth  never  more  I” 

Owing  to  a  fraternizing  with  the  very 
courteous  assistant  superintendent  of  the 
road,  we  were  helped  to  a  seat  on  the 
cow- catcher  oj  the  engine;  and  so  we  did 
not  descend  the  Rocky  mountains  after 
any  mundane  fashion,  but,  as  nearly  as 
lies  in  human  practicability,  we  flew.  Of 
all  delights,  recommend  ua  to  a  ride  on 
the  cow-catcher. 

,  The  views  were  beautiful.  One  after 
another  the  vistas  opened  before  us — 
“  Ossa  on  Pelion  piled” — mountain  top  on 
mountain  top ;  ragged  defile  and  smooth 
ravine,  overhung  with  the  rose-colored 
haze,  bright  with  brilliant-hued  wild 
flowers,  resplendent  with  sunshine,  and 
all  the  more  radiant  from  the  rarefied 
state  of  the  atmosphere.  Every  sense 
was  immersed  in  enjoyment  that  was  al¬ 
most  painfully  intense.  And  when  we 
afterward  sat  up  on  the  engineer’s  seat, 
and  watched  the  driving  of  the  engine, 
saw  the  intent,  absorbed  look  of  the  engi¬ 
neer,  and  then  thought  of  all  that  de¬ 
pended  upon  that  intent  carefulness,  and 
of  how  little  the  passengers  cared  for  or 
thought  of  the  engineer,  as  they  comfort- 
'ably  sat  at  ease  in  the  cars,  there  came 
;to  us  a  vision  of  the  great  Guider  and 
Director  of  the  universe.  He  who  “  neither 
I  slumbers  nor  sleeps,”  without  whose  know¬ 


ledge  not  a  sparrow — that  wee  brown, 
bird — can  drop  to  the  ground;  and  the 
parallel  arose  of  our  carelessness  and  His 
watchfulness,  our  ignorance  and  His  om¬ 
niscience,  as  being  faintly  shadowed  forth 
in  the  engineer’s  care  for  his  train,  and 
the  passenger’s  lack  of  thought.  And 
ere  such  musings  were  over,  the  engine 
had,  safely  brought  us  to  the  level  land 
again,  and  the  evening  shades  and  cool¬ 
ness  bade  us  seek  the  shelter  of  the  car. 
But  not  very  soon  will  memory  lose  her 
picture  of  that  afternoon’s  ride  down  the 
mountains,  with  all  its  beauty  and  gran¬ 
deur. 

The  scenery  through  which  we  were 
now  passing  varied  but* little  as  mile  after 
mile  was  traversed,  until  we  reached 
Echo  Canyon,  and  there,  indeed,  admira¬ 
tion  was  excited  upon  every  side.  Tall, 
perpendicular  rocks,  “Needle  Rocks,” 
“  Pillar  Rocks,”  towered  up,  up  into  the 
heavens,  their  dusky  red  color  standing 
out  against  the  more  than  Italian  blue  of 
the  canopy  over  us.  (The  skies  are  too 
blue  in  this  western  region;  you  long  for 
clouds  and  cloud  shadows  on  the  moun¬ 
tain  sides,  for  something  besides  the  deep, 
deep  sapphire  which  stretches  from  hori¬ 
zon  to  horizon.)  The  road  winds  along 
,the  narrow  bank,  beside  which  dashes, 
flecked  with  foam  and  radiant  with  rip¬ 
ples,  the  Weber  river.  This  gorge  is  the 
only  opening  in  the  continuous,  stony 
chain  of  mountains  Jot  hundreds  of  miles; 
and  but  for  this  stream  and  its  gap,  no 
place  could  have  been  found  in  which  to 
locate  a  railroad. 

The  platform  of  the  rear  car  was  cov¬ 
ered  with  eager  lookers  at  the  scenery. 
To  iLS  this  part  of  the  road  was  of  special 
interest,  for  it  was  located  and  built  by 
cur  engineer,  and  we  felt  an  attachment 
for  each  tie,  an  interest  in  every  spike. 

All  through  this  gorge  the  ride  was 
delightful,  winding  beside  the  ever  turn¬ 
ing  river,  now  on  this  side  of  it,  now  on 
that;  through  the  “Devil’s  Gate,”  where 
the  rocks  pile  up  above  you  till  they  al¬ 
most  shut  out  the  sky.  We  enjoyed  each 
turn  more  than  its  predecessor,  and  final¬ 
ly  arrived  at  Echo,  a  beautifully  situated, 
tiny  hamlet. 

By  this  time  we  had  come  up  to  the 
excursion  train  containing  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Odd  Fellows  of  the  United 
States,  who  were  going  out  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  to  attend' the  meeting  of  the  Grand 
I  Lodge  of  the  United  States.  This  train- 
I  left  Omaha  some  hours  in  advance  of  our 


“special,”  but  having  to  stop  for  their 
meals,  we  had  overtaken  them. 

Having  some  Pennsylvania  friends 
aboard,  during  one  of  our  stops  we  went 
aboard  their  train,  and  found  a  party 
full  of  enjoyment.  Two  hundred  and 
forty  representatives  were  met  at  Omaha 
by  a  committee  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
California,  who  took  them  in  charge,  'pay¬ 
ing  all  expenses  until  their  return  to 
Omaha.  This  is  the  California  style  of 
doing  things.  Many  of  the  delegates 
were  accompanied  by  their  wives,  and  a 
merrier,  happier  party  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  find. 

After  leaving  the  Weber  river  the  road 
runs  through  the  sage  country,  where  flat 
plains,  covered  with  sage  bushes,  extend 
on  every  side  to  utter  weariness,  and 
through  this  we  journeyed  till  we  reached 
Promontory  Point,  where  the  Union  Pa¬ 
cific  road  now  terminates,  and  the  Cen¬ 
tral  begins. 

Here  we  were  joined  by  Judge  Wilson, 
of  Iowa,  and  the  committees  being  com¬ 
plete,  they  proceeded  to  discuss  the 
•weighty  question  of  where  the  terminus 
of  the  two  roads  should  be.  Here,  also, 
the  committee  were  to  await  the  arrival 
of  the  “five  eminent  American  citizens” 
appointed  by  President  Grant  to  report 
upon  these  two  tremendous  railroads. 

The  day  was  very  hot,  the  dust  very 
abundant.  We  went  out  to  see  the  “last 
tie,”  and  hear  from  the  participants  and 
eye-witnesses  full  accounts  of  the  cere¬ 
mony:  General  Dodge  told  us,  with 
great  gusto,  of ‘the  fate  of  the  “last  tie.” 
The  “last  tie”  par  excellence,  was  made 
of  California  maple,  of  high  finish  and 
polish,  and,  like  the  “  gold  spike,”  was  no 
sooner  laid  down  than  it  was  taken  up  ■ 
and  replaced  by  one  of  common  woou. 
Half  an  hour  afterward  not  a  vestige  of 
“last  tie”  No.  2  was  to  be  found,  it  hav¬ 
ing  been  carried  away  in  fragments. 
Since  then,  at  least  six  “last  ties”  have 
been  laid,  and  the  one  now  there  is  not 
the  “last  tie”  at  all.  We  will  not  stop 
here  to  enlarge  upon  relic  hunting  as 
practised  by  the  Romish  Church,  satisfy¬ 
ing  ourselves  by  indicating  the  analogy 
and  consequent  moral. 

By  afternoon  the  “special,”  bringing 
the  “  five  eminents,”  came  up,  and  our 
own  party  were  offered  the  use  of  their 
“sleeper”  if  we  would  go  on  to  Califor¬ 


nia,  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  Central! 
road.  And  so,  changing  cars  with  the  ' 


“  eminents,”  we  set  our  faces  still  west 
ward,  though  very  loth  to  part  fr9^. 
pleasant  friends  who  had  made  our  jour¬ 
ney  so  delightful.  The  committees  were 
still  busy  o'ver  their  vexed  question,  and 
could  not  leave  until  it  was  nearer  a  set¬ 
tlement,  and  thus  the  party  divided, 
some  going  vrestward,  the  rest  retracing 
a  portion  of  their  journey  to  await  the 
decision  of  the  railroad  powers.  It  is 
most  unfortunate  that  these  two  Compa¬ 
nies  cannot  come  to  an  amicable  com^o- 
raiso  aa  to  where  their  respective  roads 

shall  terminate,  '  - 

However,  we  left  the  two  powers  tp 
talk  it  over  ;  and  our  car  being  attached 
to  the  regular  train,  at  four  o’clock  (Sac¬ 
ramento  time)  we  started  once  more  to¬ 
wards  the  sunset.  One  of  our  amuse¬ 
ments  had  been  comparing  watches.  Mr. 
Ames  had  Boston  time ;  our  party  Phila¬ 
delphia;  another  Chicago ;  General  Dodge’s 
watch  marked  the  hour  at  Omaha,  and 
the  various  division  superintendents  the 
time  as  they  had  it  along  their  portion  of 
the  road ;  while  Colonel  Crocker  could 
give  us  the  hour  at  Sacramento.  The  be¬ 
wilderment  of  any  one  who  inquired  the 
hour,  and  received  a  volley  of  answers, 
beginning  with  Boston  and  ending  with 
San  Francisco,  was  vastly  comical.  I 
doubt  if  the  idea  received  by  the  querist 
was  very  lucid,  the  variations  running 
through  three  hours  and  a  half. 

The  railroad  here  skirts  the  upper  por¬ 
tion  of  Salt  Lake ;  and  this  afternoon’s 
ride  was  quite  pleasant,  a  slight  breeze 
from  the  lake  refreshing  us  after  the  heat 
and  dryness  of  Promontory.  We  were 
just  entering  the  Alkali  region ;  the 
ground  was  covered  with  a  white  flaky 
substance,  resembling  a  mixture  of  salt 
and  soda.  At  Promontory,  and  for  forty 
miles  on  either  side  of  it,  there  is  no 
water  that  is  drinkable — the  very  springs 
are  salt.  All.  the  water  used  there  is 
brought  fifty  miles.  We  were  impressed 
with  astonishment,  in  view  of  the  Mor¬ 
mon  settlements;  how  those  men  ever 
became  possessed  of  sufficient  force  and 
perseverance  to  find  their  wav  so  far  from 
civilization,  and  to  build  up  a  community 
through  so  muclr'to  discourage,  we  do  not 
understand.  The  feature  of  this  day’s 
nde  was  watching  for  the  first  gangs  of 
Chinese,  but  for  whose  help  and  steady 
industry  these  great  roads  would  still  be 
incomplete.  John  Chinaman  is  getting 


to  be  a  necessity  and  a  powerful  element 
in  this  portion  of  our  country.  Their 
curious,  effer/iinate  faces,  yellow  skins, 
blaok  eyes,  and  long  pig- tails  did  look 
oddly  in  company  with  railroad  shovels 
and  pickaxes.  They  nodded  good-hu¬ 
mored,  smiling  returns  to  our  greetings 
from  car  windows  and  platforms,  and  jab¬ 
bered  away  in  their  own  weird  tongue. 


X  .  aiJQ  Ono  Ot  tiTP 

I  finest  streams  in  all  the  West  Sul- 
roundiig  Corinne  lies  the  richest 

lev  With  lof  Lai/e  Vah 

iej,  wjth  land  as  fertile  as  the  fnr- 

Th^s  Calitbn^. 

5?! about  500,000 
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There  Is  a  pleasure  t.i 
w^hich  only  givers  can  experience. 
This  pleasure  is  intensified  as  the 
habit  of  giving  grow’S.  Hence  if  a 
benevolent  enterprise  needs  sub¬ 
stantial  support,  the  best  direction 
in  which  to  seek  for  it  is  amongst 
those  w’ho  have  acquired  the  habit 
and  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  bestow¬ 
ing  help"  on  good  causes.  Those 
who  have  been  giving  are  most 
likely  to  give.  Let  the  necessity  be 
perceived  and  the  call  made  known 
and  Christian  givers  wdll  make  a 
liberal  response.  Here,  we  think, 
is  such  a  case  as  when  known  should 
obtain  help.  The  held  is  an  inter- 
estingone;  the  call  is  urgent;  the 
need  undoubted.  In  the  belief  that 
the  call  will  not  be  made  in  vain, 
the  following  summary  of  facts  is 
presented  to  the  friends  of  Home 
Slissions,  in  favor  of  the  first  Fren- 
byterian  church  in  the  Territory  of 

Ltah:  ,  ,  , 

This,  as  has  already 


in 


3' 

giving 


T>  v>.  uii  eacii  Slue  of 

Bear  Ri  ver  to  the  southern  boundary 

found  on  this  conti- 

stock  raising 

sixtv*  average  from 

^‘b"bty  bushels  to  the 

Pn  oK  '  I  vegetables  flourish 

in  abundance.  The  pear,  the  apple 

fKfts ’f  n  strawberry  and  other 

muts  hud  the  finest  conditions  of 

yation.  The  pasturage  is  rich  nu 
tritious  and  luxuriant.  So  mild 

Jemain  not^l  ’  ^hat  the  cattle 

reniain  out  during  theentire  Winter 

I  In  fact,  stall-feeding  for  beef  is  quite 

to  Clown  all,  the  greater  part  of  this 
I  fine  country  is  still  open  for  settle¬ 
ment  under  the  Horn est4d  and 
i  Pre-emption  Acts. 

i  this  rich  tract 

jOf  the  reiTitory  is  located  Corinne. 

ithe^rinl'^  northern  extreme  of 

iPnf  whence  diverge  from 

i  of  tflbp  ^‘Sliway  all  the  liMes 

jOt  trade  and  travel  to  Montana 

and  the  northeastern  parts 

wit?wP“ '  business  transacted 
with  these  places  is  very  great. 

constantly 

being  filled  and  emptied,  as  the  mer- 
chandise  of  the  East  and  West  is 
diffused  from  Corinne  over  the 
^untry— a  fact  impressed  upon  our 
l^inds  as  we  see  the  long  trains  of 

horses,  mules  and 
oxen  leaving  daily  to  carry  the  rich 
mppbo®  the  north  and  northwest. 
Hie  shipmentshere  this  season  have 
been  computed  at  over  eight  thou- 


1.  TheH/eW.— This,  as  has  already  sand  tons  of  freight.'  CoThine'as 
been  eafd,  is  .esjpecially  interesting,  the  natural  entrepot  for  so  rich  a 
It  is  Utah,  the  chosen  retreat  of  [region,  with  all  that  mighty  and 
XTnrmnnism.  wdiitlier  have  flocked  ever-jncreasina-  fiUp  _ ^ 


It  is  Utah, 

Mormon  ism, 
its  votar 
New  ^ 
ter  of 
the  city 

Corinne  is  a  new  uul.  jiuuiisuiug 
town  on  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad, 
and  is  situated  on  the  w^est  bank  of 
the  Bear  River,  six  miles  from  the 
point  at  wdiich  it  empties  itselt  into 
the  Great  Salt  Lake.  This  fl ne  river 
is  two  hundred  feet  wide  at  Corinne, 
with  an  average  depth  from  Co- 
riune  to  the  Lake  of  twenty  feet, 
rendering  it  available  for  naviga¬ 
tion.  It  Is  indeed  the  only  naviga¬ 
ble,  river  between  the  Sacramento 


I  he  la(?i,  that  rich  gold  mines  ha 
been  discovered  in  the  vicinity, 
fenake  River,  Idaho,  willcontribu 
m  -t  iis  result.  You  think  perhai 
c  000  no  great  population  for  a  cit; 

wfi  * must  remembi 
^'Crinne  was  laid  out  March  2 
Ji  ®b9,  and  is  little  over  a  year  oii 
3'cT  it  can  boast  large  apd  eh 
gaot  stores,  some  of  tJiem  •  wit 
Slocks  over  fifty  thousand  dollai 
vapjg  .  sa-w-mills^' Yiiicl 

if;  ;i  '•  ‘  '  .  ■  ' 
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yafds^,  nwichnie 
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yriop?^,  aiKl  otner  jii- 
(luHtr»;’J  enterprises;  its  population 
luniljers  1,200;  it  is  alrenrh’  incorpo¬ 
rated  and  is  jroverrn  d  by  iti?  own 
nuinieipal  reju’esentati ves.  *riiere 
are  also  two  well-eondnct(‘d  schools, 
one*  of  whicli  is  a  select  school,  su- 
f[  '  perint<‘nde(l  hy  a  Ivliss  Barnes,  a 
graduate  of  a  Ih-eshyterian  College, 
and  a  niemi)er  of  our  church.  Does 
not  such  a  robust  and  healthy  in¬ 
fancy  give  promise  of  a  prosperous 
and  s])ecdy  development  for  this 
young  city?  . 

2.  RoA'igiou^  — Noiwith- 

;  standing  The  fact  that  this  is  the  only 
’  American  (or  (fentile)  and  Christian 
city  in  tlie  Territory,  evangelical 
religion  has  liot  a  very  strong  foot¬ 
ing  iiere.  I  am  the  only  resident 
minister  of  the  gospel  in  this  place, 
and  the  only  Presbyterian  minister 
hetwt'en  Cln^ycnne,  \Vyoming  Ter¬ 
ritory,  and  Elko,  i'^evada,  a  distance 
of  792  miles.  On  the  Otli  of  .April 
I  took  possession  of  the  held  in  the 
interests  of  the.Presbyte!  ian  a|hurch. 
I  was  well  received.  1  confess  to 
•  having  felt  at  first  considerable 
alarm  for  my  persona!  safely.  The 
Culloni  bid  had  justeAcitedastrong 
anti-Gentile  feeling,  and  had  the 
threats  of  the  Mormons  been  put 
into  execution,  Corinne  would  be 
now  in  ruins  and  every  Gentile 
swept  from  the  face  of  Utah.  The 
excitement,  thank  God,  has  sub¬ 
sided.  The  Brighamites  are  becom¬ 
ing  more  tolerant  and  liberal  in 
social  matters.  Many  who  came 
here  with  an  unfaltering  faith  in  the 
policy  of  Young  are  either  aposta¬ 
tising  or  returning  to  tlieii:  old 


V 


gospel  cun  Ticsto’^'.  v_,LK‘h  aie 
signs  of  the  times  here;  such 
grounds  of  our  trust  that  now  there 
is  being  alforded  us  an  opportunity 
of  doing  elfectual  work  for  Christ 
among  the  dissatisfied  and  weary 
dupes  of  the  great  Mormon  delusion 
with  comparative  personal  safety. 

3.  Work  y>)one. —Little  more  than 
three  months  have  elapsed  since  1 
came  here,  but  neither  our  little 
church  nor  its  minister  has  been 
idle.  The  first  Sabbath  after  I  came 
the  services,  morning  and  evening, 
were  well  attended;  and  in  the  after¬ 
noon  of  that  same  day  I  organized 
the  first  Union  Sabbath  School  in 
the  Territory  of  Utah.  We  had 
forty-one  scholars,  three  teachers, 
anefa  superintendent.  The  average 
attendance  at  present  is  forty-eight 
scholars,  eight  teachers,  and  a  Bible 
class  of  six.  Ijast  Sababth,  July 
31st,  we  organized  a  Presbyterian 
Sabbath  School.  On  the  14th  of  last 
month  the  Rev,  Sheldon  Jackson 
assisted  me  to  organize  the  first 
Presbyterian  churcJi  in  the  Terri¬ 
tory.  We  began  with  a  little  band 
of  ten  members,  full  of  courage,  and 
„^ith  good  spirits,  depending  for  all 

;our  success  on  the  grace  and  blessing 
iof  God.  We  have  also  a  Band  of 
1 1  ^Hope,  numbering  fort3"-two  rnem- 

■  ,bers. 

i  j  ^  4.  Our  Wants. — The  needs  cf  this 
;  3fieid  are  clamant  and  vital.  1st.  We 
ywant  a  substantial  church  edifice. 
;<;Till  a  few  weeks  ago  we  were  wor- 
‘shipping  in  the  Episcopal  building; 
but  as  it  is  how  completed  and  about 
1  :to  be  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  for 
[^exclusively  Episcopalian  worship, 
i  :we  are  obliged  to  go  elsewhere.  We 
:  thought  that  we  had  secured  a  pri- 
[vate  building,  formerly  used  fora 

■  {school,  but  the  proprietor  is  desirous 
f  of  selling  it  immediately,  and  I  have 
LJust  learned  that  the  Episcopalians 
I' are  negotiating  for  its  pm-chase. 

H  Why  should  we  not  have  a  house 

of  our  own?  The  Methodists  have 
{  held  l)ut  two  Services  here,  and  yet 
{have  already  set  about  building  a 
ichurch  edifice,  while  we  have  been 
■laboring  constantly  for  several 
months  and  yet  see  no  sign  of  a  shel- 
Yoi  foi  out  little  flock,  under  cover 
I  of  wJiich  \ve  could  worship  God. 

|  .Eveiy  day  ot  delay  there  is  ground 
lost.  lllis  is  the  meinnrin 


the 

the 


6  ...  their^ 

homes  disgusted  and  humiliated. 
Brigham’s  “one  man  rule’’  is  fast 
becoming  unpoimlar.  IMormonism 
is  no  longer  a  unity .  Mormon  sects 
•have  api)eared  and  tlie  breaclies  are 
daily  widening.  The  Josephitesare 
enli’glitening  the  peoi'ileas  to  the  de¬ 
basing  and  corrupt  practices  of  po¬ 
lygamy,  while  the  Godbeites  are 
eondeinning  the  spiritual  and  social 
despotism  of  Bi ighani,  and  teach¬ 
ing  the  ])eople  to  think  for  them¬ 
selves.  ‘Wide-spread  is’ the  deepen- 

Quitea  number 
have  broken  away  from 
I  have  conversed 
with  some  of  them  and  learn  that 
many  nv1<o  left  the  Old  World  ex¬ 
pecting  to  find  in  Utah  an  earthly 
paradise  and  a  heavenly  society  of 
bhissed  saints,  as  their  wandering 
j.reachers  and  apostles  (falsely  so 
called)  had  promised  them,  are  ut¬ 
terly  disappointed  and  are  longing 
for  "the  old  patlis,  being  unable  to 
find  in  Moruionisni  the  refreshing 
satisfaction  to  the  .soul  whicli  only 
me  living  water  of  Christ’s  eternal 


ing  dissatisfaction. 


^  ...  persons 
!Srormonisin. 


,  .  memorial  year, 

and  we  want  a  memorial  cliurch  for 
U  tah— who  will  help  us,  for  the  sake 
of  Jesus  and  of 

Jtetit?  2d.  Could  we  get  a  first- 


perishing  souls,  to 

A,  ,  . ^  gvt  a  first- 

Jasb  Academy  under  Presbyterian 
aiispice.s  It  would  greatly  st re mrthen 


our  cause  in  tlie  West, 
the  b.pi^'t'opalians 
the.^e  thjny.'N  rmi 


strengthen 
How  wi.sely 
manage  these 


iu^.  goM  clny 'iU  ilie  ‘ 
schiidren,  teach  them  the  cliurch  ^ 
■catechism,  and  traiit  them  in  Epis- 
icopalian  opinions  and  practices. 
The  Presb3Terian8  liave  the  ground 
here,  and  can  keep  it,  if  they  choose. 
Most  of  the  people  favor  our  denom¬ 
ination.  A  first-class  Academy,  to 
iestablish  which  $3,000  is  required, 
would  bind  them  to  us  with  ties  of 
love,  and  would  also  furnish  to  the 
children  of  three  Territories — Utah, 
Montana,  and  Idaho,  a  superior  edu¬ 
cation  under  Evangelical  auspices. 
Meanwhile,  the  church  edifice  is  our 
most  urgent  need.  For  $5,000  a  sub¬ 
stantial  building  could  be  reared 
worth 3^  of  our  enterprise,  which 
would  serve  as  the  base  of  mission¬ 
ary  operations  for  this  entire  region. 
Christian  friends  in  the  East,  will 
3’’ou  assist  us  ?  This  would  be,  in¬ 
deed,  “a  coming  to  the  help  of  the 
Lord  against  the  mighty.”  Our 
wa3"  is  being  opened  up.  Idie  Lord 
is  giving  us  acceptance  in  the  eyes 
of  the  people.  Better  than  war  or 
legislation — the  Gospel  will  settle 
the  Mormon  difficulty.  Evangelise, 
Evangelise,  Evangelise!  that  ifi  the 
best  way  to  civilize  these  pol3^ga- 
mists;  that  will  break  the  supersti¬ 
tious  ties  that  bind  them  to  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  social  order;  tliat  will  make 
good  citizens  of  them.  The  t7'uth 
will  make  them  free.  Be  it  ours  to 
suppi3’’  them  with  the  truth.  No 
intermittent  attempts  will  do. 
There  must  be  the  steady  going 
church — the  regular  Sabbath  School. 
It  is  the  constant,  regular,  settled 
ministrations  of  the  gospel — the 
christianising  influences  radiating 
from  a  settled  church  center  that 
must  begin  and  carry  on  this  good 
work.  For  this  purpose  a  distinct¬ 
ive  church  edifice  is  indis2De'nsable. 
Say,  shall  we  have  it?  Christian 
friends,  Presbyterian  sympathisers, 
help  us.  “Why  should  the  work 
cease?”  It  is  begun;  God  smiles 
with  favor  on  our  efforts,  aid  us  to 
cany  them  on  to  a  successful  issue. 

Funds  towards  either,  or  both,  of 
the  above  objects  will  be  thankfull3^ 
received  by  Kev.  Edward  E.  Bayliss, 
pr,  J.  W.  Graham,  and  E.  P.  John¬ 
son,  Esq.,  Corinne,  Utah,  and  by 
the  editor  of  this  paper,  and  will  be 
‘duly  acknowledged  in  these  coL 
umns.  Individuals  can  contribute 
'towards  specific  objects,  i.  e.,  the 
bell,  pulpit,  windows,  steeple,  seats, 
etc.,  if  thejf  see  fit.  The  bell  will 
cost  about  $300,  pulpit  $150,  a  win¬ 
dow  $50,  and  seats  $12  each,  deliv¬ 
ered.  A  photograph  of  the  building 
will  be  presented  to  each  contributor 
of  $5  and  upwards.  An  immediate 
response  ^s  solicited. 

REV.  E.  E.  BAYLISS. 
i  COBINNE,  U.  T.,  Aug.  4,  1870, 


For  the  Presbyterian. 

PRESBYTERIANISM  IN  UTAH. 

Messrs.  Editors — Persistency  is  not  to  be. 
confounded  with  impudence.  Persistency,  in 
a  good  cause,  is  a  duty ;  impudence,  in  no 
cause,  can  be  justined,  for  what  is  it  but  a 
bold  an^  shameless  disregard  of  the  proprieties 
'  of  life,  implying  a  defect  either  in  perception 
or  in  feeling  ?  Will  the  friends  and  patrons 
of  Home  Missions  and  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  in  Utah,  kindly  attribute  my  importu¬ 
nity  to  persistency  arising  from  a  sense  of  dutj’, 
j  rather  than  to  the,  impudence  which  shows  the 
want  of  judgment  or  of  feeling  ?  Certainly,  I 
believe  that  the  friends  of  evangelistic  work 
can  consider  no  more  urgent  case  than  ours* 
Away  in  the  Mormon  land,  the  people’s  hearts 
turning  towards  us,  support  and  partial  assist¬ 
ance  in  building  afforded  us  on  the  spot,  the 
awakening  spirit  of  inquiry  amongst  ^the  dupes 
of  the  great  latter-day  delusion  cheering  us  to 
persevere,  the  held  already  whitening  to  the 
harvest  and  ready  for  the  sickle — is  it  any 
wonder,  with  all  these  considerations  ever 
present  to  our  mind,  that  we  should  be  ear¬ 
nest,  importunate,  and  persistent  in  our  ap¬ 
peals  to  the  friends  of  the  Saviour  to  help  us 
in  our  time  of  need  and  opportunity  ?  Every 
dollar  given  us  now  is  worth  more  than  ten 
hereafter.  It  is  simply  a  question  whether  or 
not  the  Presbyterian  cause  can  succeed  in 
Utah.  Our  appearance  now  will  be  either 
such  as  to  secure  attention  or  insure  contempt 
The  ground  is  unoccupied.  The  people  have 
intimated  their  preference  for  us.  We  only 
need  to  establish  the  regular  ministrations  of 
the  Word  and  sacraments  to  obtain  success. 
Will  our  friends  help  us  to  lay  such  a  founda¬ 
tion  as  will  insure  this  success?  Although  a  . 
few  generous  friends  have  contributed,  my 
former  appeal  has  r?ot,  as  yet,  me{:  with  a  gen¬ 
eral  response.  One  of  our  contributors  says: 
“I  do  feel  that  your  church,  of  all  other  , 
claims,  should  not  suffer.  What  is  done  for 
Utah  religiousW  takes  on  not  only  a  philan¬ 
thropic,  but  also  a  patriotic  character.  By 
the  gospel  of  Christ  we  must  create  a  senti¬ 
ment  in  Utah  which  shall  approve  and  sustain 

legislation.”  The  citizens  here  have  sub¬ 
scribed  liberally.  Other  assistance,  from  the 
Church  Erection  Fund,  and  the  ^  Memorial 
Committee,  has  also  been  promised.  But 
with  all  our  pledges  we  fill  short  of  the  need¬ 
ed  sum  about  $1,500.  We  have  let  the  con- 
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tracts.  TheTuiHIng^  is  going  on  ana  rajlfuiy 
4;5pi*of^cliing  completion.  Some  of  the  bills 
are  now  due;  how  are  we  to  meet  them?  The  ' 
way,  at  present,  does  not  appear.  The  Lord 
has  hitherto  helped  us,  opened  our  way,  and 
prospered  our  goings ;  and  therefore  wc  do  . 
not,  will  not  despair.  But  I  cannot  conceal 
the  fact  that  just  now  is  the  critical  period  of 
our  existeuce  as  a  church  is  Utah.  Whatever 
care  and  nursing  the  older  and  wealthier 
churches  may  bestow  upon  our  infant  enter¬ 
prise,  it  will  soon  repay.  The  supply  of  gos-  ^ 
pel  ordinances  will  create  an  increased  demand 
for  them ;  and  in  a  short  time  our  organiza¬ 
tion  here,  if  it  only  get  a  fair  start  and  a  help¬ 
ing  hand  at  first,  will  become  self-supporting. 

And  need  I  say  a  word  to  recommend  the 
establishment  of  an  Academy?  Already 
competent  teachers  have  written,  apprising  me 
of  their  willingness  and  readiness  to  come 
West,  as  soon  as  such  an  institution  were 
founded.  And  there  would  be  no  lack  of 
pupils.  Parents  are  flocking  into  this  city 
from  jNIontana  and  other  territories  to  get 
their  children  educated.  What  a  centre  of 
Christian  influence  might  not  Corinne  thus  be¬ 
come,  radiating  learning  and  religion  all  over  ' 
these  vast  tracts  of  country !  This  is  a  work  j 
^hat  an  angel  might  desire  to  engage  in.  I 
deem  the  historical  position  of  being  the  first 
settled  Presbyterian  minister  in  Utah  an  honor  ; 
greater  than  I  am  worthy  of — an  honor  worthy  ‘ 
of  an  Apostle.  Who  will  share  in  this  honor 
now?  Who  will  give  the  first  Presbyterian 
hell  to  ring  in  the  better  day  of  pure  gospel 
religion  in  Mormondom  ?  Who  will  give  the 
Bible  for  the  first  Presbyterian  pulpit  in  . 
Utah?  Who  will  send  us  the  price  of  a  pew, 
or  a  window,  or  a  plank,  or  a  brick,  or  even  a 
shingle  for  the  first  Presbyterian  church  in  the 
land  of  Brigham  Young?  Who,  of  our  many 
members,  will  take  one  or  more  live  dollar 
shares  in  the  Academy?  If  only  one  thous¬ 
and  would  volunteer  the  enterprise  could  be 
put  through.  We  need  all  the  assistance  we 
can  get  just  now.  Shall  we  ask  in  vain  ? 

Our  church,  as  I  have  said,  is  rapidly  ap¬ 
proaching  completion.  We  expect,  God  will¬ 
ing,  to  have  it  dedicated  on  Sabbath,  Novem¬ 
ber  6th.  Any  minister  or  layman,  who  may 
bo  passing  over  the  Pacific  Railroad  about  : 
that  time,  is  affectionately  invited  to  favor  us 
with  attendance  on  that  auspicious  occasion- 
How  happy  should  we  be,  to  be  cheered  with 
the  presence  and  the  prayers  of  our  dear 


Christian  friends !  By  intimating  their  desire 
to  be  with  us  at  the  dedication  of  our  church, 
visitors  will  be  provided  with  hospitality  dur¬ 
ing  their  stay  amongst  us. 

In  conclusion,  will  our  dear  patrons  in  the 
East  accept  our  thanks  for  past  kindness,  and 
cheer  us  with  the  hope  of  such  immediate  as¬ 
sistance  as  will  make  the  Presbyterian  Home 
Mission  enterprise  in  Utah  a  success  worthy 
of  our  cause  and  of  our  Master? 

I  remain  yours  truly, 

Edward  E.  Bayliss. 

Corinne,  Utah  Ter.,  Sept.  2lst,  IfeTO. 


FIIiST  PItBSI5i'TjER.IA!V  CKUItCII 
CF  CORINKE. 


Tht'  germ  of  rresb^vtfciiiinism  in  Utah 
v^as  planted  b}’  (he  Presbytery  of  Misr-ou- 
ri,  oh  the  20tb  of  April,  1869;  as  on  that 
day  they  appointed  Rev.  Sheldon  Jack- 
son,  superintendent  of  all  missions 
established  or  to  be  established  in  Nebras¬ 
ka,  Dakota.  Montana,  Colorado,  ^Vyo- 
mingand  Utah.  This  appointment  was 
confirmed  by  the  Presbyteries  of  Des 
Moines  and  Fort  Dodge,  and  has  since 
been  seconded  by  thousands  of  grateful 
souls  in  Mr.  Jackson’s  missions.  Soon 
after  Mr.  Jackson  sent  to  Corinne  Rev. 
Malanctbon  Hughes,  who  arrived  in  this 
city  on  the  11th  of  June  and  preached 
the  first  sermon  of  that  faith  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Sabbath — June  13th.  Mr.  Hughes 
was  the  first  resident  clergyman.  Early 
in  August  Mr.  Jackson  visited  this  part  of 
bis  extensive  charge,  and  though  Corinne 
was  then  at  the  lowest  point  of  her  de- 
pre.ssion,  he  pronounced  in  favor  of  this 
HS  the  natural  starting  point  for  the  Utah 
miss’ous.  On  the  Gth  of  August  «  meet¬ 
ing  was  called  iu  the  old  Ci(y  Hall,  and 
the  following  gentlemen  named  as  'hms- 
tPfs  of  a  Presbyterian  church,  to  be  hulll  : 
E.  P.  Johnson.  Esq.,  Dr.  J.  \V'.  Graham 
and  J.  A.  Gaston.  E  irly  in  April,  1870. 
Mr.  Jackson  secured  the  services  of  Rev. 
E  E.  Bayii.-s,  who  at  once  removed  to 
this  place,  commenced  pub  ic  services  on 
(he  10th  of  April,  and  from  that  date  until 
the  jiie.seut  has  continued, every  Sabbath, 

•  o  uiinister  to  increasing  congregations. 
On_J,he  14(1)  of  July,  187(J,  the  ‘‘Presbv- 
teriun  Church  of  Corinne”  was  regularly 
oigaiiized  with  ten  members  :  Ruling 
Elder,  G.  A.  Bruce.  Down  to  that  date 
f^pivices  had  been  held  in  the  Episcopal 
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church;  thereafter  Ibej’  were  held  in 
Fitch’s  school  house.  By  the  middle  of 
August  lots  were  purchased  and  arrange¬ 
ments  completed  for  the  erection  of  a 
church  edifice,  which  has  been  pushed 
rapidly  to  completion,  and  last  Sabbath 
was  formally  dedicated  to  the  worship  of 
the  Almighty.  The  building  is  36xC0  feet, 
\\ilh  8  height  from  foundation  to  spire  of 
seventy  five  feet.  The  thanks  of  all  Christ¬ 
ians  and  of  the  community  are  due  those 
warm-hearted  friends  from  abroad  who 
have  assisted  us  eo  generously.  The 
erection  of  the  first  Presbyterian  church 
in  Utah  has  naturally  awakened  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  many  who  long  for  the  spread 
of  the  Gospel,  and  \ye  note  a  few  of  the 
donations  which  seem  to  us  part  cularly 
iri'erestingi  From  the  Church  Erection 
Fund,  $2,000;  Memorial  Fund,  $1,500; 
llev.  G.  S.  Mott,  of  Flemington,  New 
Jersey,  for  a  pulpit,  $150;  Hudson  City 
Presbyteiian  Church,  $15;  “A  boy  who 
wants  to  be  a  missionary,”  Springfield, 
Illinois,  $1;  J.  W.  Edwards,  Marquette. 
Michigan.  $100.  These  are  but  a  few  of 
the  donations  from  abroad,  and  heartfelt 
thanks  are  returned  to  all,  as  well  as  to 
those  mentioned.  The  ‘  Infant  Class,  4th 
Presbyterian  Church,”  of  Syracuse,  New 
York,  also  gend  a  fine  pulpit  bible. 
Though  the  grandest  river  in  the  world, 
the  Rocky  Mountains  and  half  the  width 
of  a  continent  separate  ns  from  our  infant 
friends  in  Syracuse,  ’t  is  delightful  tb  re¬ 
flect  that  Christian  love  is  broader  than 
plains  and  grander_  than  mountains;  that 
little  children  are  suffered  to  come  with 
mission  offerings,  and  evangelists  in  Utah 
are  upborne  by  the  prayers  of  the  “pure 
in  heart.”  The  Blairsville, Pennsylvania, 
Pi-f^shyleriau  Church  send  $115  50,  with 
a  promise  of  “more  from  the  same  source.” 
The  citizens  of  Corinne  have  in  all  con¬ 
tributed  $1,543.  From  abroad  has  been 
.received  $4  537,  and  it  is  well  worth  our 
attention  that  so  elegant  a  building  has 
been  erected  by  that  denojoination  with 
so  little  tux  upon  local  generosity.  Tlie 
people  of  Corinne  have  always  given  lib¬ 
erally,  but  at  the  time  this  building  was 
projected  their  surplus  bad  been  exhaust¬ 
ed  by  frequent  calls;  and  it  is  no  disprxr- 
agement  to  them  to  say,  that  the  dona¬ 
tions  from  abroad  were  doubly  kind  in 
that  they  were  timely,  as  well  a-s  that  they 
were  surprisingly  generous.  The  total 
cost  of  the  building  was  a  little  above 


$7,000,  leaving  something  over  $1  000  yet 
to  be  paid.  The  furtiiture  and  minor 
matters  of  finish  may  add  to  this,  but  not 
to  any  great  extent.  We  venture  to  ex¬ 
press  the  opiui  n  that,  as  a  point  of  honor, 
the  people  of  Corinne  ought  to  assume 
that  debt,  guarantee  and  provide  for  its 
piiym^nt  as  soon  as  possible,  alter  so  much 
has  been  done  by  friends  abroad.  The 
members  of  this  charge  desire,  through 
our  columns,  to  gratefully  acknowledge 
the  promised  presentation  of  a  triple- 
plated  silver  communion  sett,  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Missions.Rev.  Sheldon 
Jackson,  and  his  estimable  lady.  Of  the 
dedication  proper  we  have  already  spoken. 
Of  the  completion  of  the  Corinne  church, 
and  the  happy  inception  of  mission  work 
in  Utah,  we  find  no  comment  so  fitting  as 
the  eloquent  closing  words  of  our  resident 
pastor  :  “The  happy  results  of  our 
nmveinent  call  for  heartfelt  gratitude  to 
Divjne  I'rovidence,  aiding  ns  in  all  our 
efforts,  until  we  have  secured  a  neat  and 
conjmodions  house  of  our  own  where  we 
can  worship  God  in  our  own  manner 
without  let  or  hindrance.  When  we  con¬ 
sider  all  the  obstacles  which  have  beon 
overcome  and  the  short  time  in  which  all 
has  been  accomplished,  and  contrast  the 
pre-ent  structure  with  the  rude  accommo- 
datiou  which  we  bad  at  the  beginning,  we 
must  certainly  recognize  the  a.ssistance  of 
a  Higher  Power,  aiding  and  directing  the 
energies  of  the  people  in  this  matter. 
This  should  give  us  renewed  ennrage  to 
press  forw’ard  to  the  accomplishment  of 
the  great  work  that  still  lies  before,  firmly 
relying  upon  the  a.ssistance  of  Him  who 
ndes  the  dotinies  t'f  worlds,  yet  conde- 
.scends  to  direct  the  designs  ot  individu¬ 
als.” 
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PRESBYTERIAN  DEDICATION. 


The  newly  completed  Presbyterian 
.Uhurch  yr-.*....4edicated  yesterday  morning 
with  beremonieS^  by  Rev.  Sheldon  Jack- 
son,  Rev.  John  Brown,  and  the  resident 
pastor,  Rev.  E.  E.  Bayliss.  A  laige 
crowd  was  in  attendance,  and  liberal 
donations  were  made  toward  the  payment 
of  what  remained  due  on  the  building. 
FroiA  foundation  to  pointed  spire  the 
church  is  a  handsome  addition  to  our  city, 
a  subject  of  just  pride  to  the  congregation 
'=‘d.n.  worthy  tabernacle  for  divine  wor- 
Rtiip.  We  failed  to  find  the  minister  or 
trustees  in  time  to  day  to  get  the  particu¬ 
lars  as  to  dimensions,  history,  etc.,  which 
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Dcjlicatlon  Sr.rvicivs— V  Gaotl  TinVC. 

The  services  in  connection  Avitli 
tills  church  will  he  held  in  the  fine 
new  building  recently  crecteu  by 
this  enterprising  denomination  at 
l().r>0A.M.  and  7  p.  jvr.  The  Rev. 
Rhe.ldon  Jackson  will  preach  the  , 


tledicatory  sermon  in  the  rno;yn\iw,  , 
Subject:  “Why  this  waste  ?”  T'“^ 
Rev.  John  Brown,  of  Nev., 

late  of  Scotland,  a  young  man  of 
ability  and  eloquence,  will  preach 
in  the  evening.  Topic:  “The 
'■"Church,  Christ’s  Garden.”  In  the 
afternoon  addresses  will  be  deliv¬ 
ered  to  the  Sabbath  School  children 
by  the  above-mentioned  clergymen 
and  the  pastor.  The  parents  and 
friends  of  the  children  are  cordially 
invited  to  attend.  A  historical 
statement  will  be  read  in  the  morn¬ 


ing,  showing  what  has  been  done 
in  the  place,  the  cost  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  etc.  A  special  meeting  of  the 
members  and  friends  will  be  held 
in  the  church  at  7  p.  M.  this  even-  i 
ing,  to  decide  upon  important  busi-  i 
ness.  The  choir  will  please  meet  I 
in  the  same  place  at  8  P.  M.  The  I 
church  has  been  plastered  for  ten  j 
days,  and  a  fire  kept  up  during  sis  j 
nights  ;  so  no  one  need  fear  evil  on  / 
account  of  dampness,  as  has  been 
(perhaps  maliciously)  reported.  On  | 
the  occasion  of  dedicating  so  fine  a 
building  as  this  every  person  in  the 
city  should  Teei  a  (loep'interest,  and 
wo  believe  (here  will  bo  a  very  large 
attendance;  particularly  whmi  it  is 
gcnerallv  known  that  two  of  the 
ablest  ministers  in  the  West  wall 
officiate.  I^et  us  to-movrow  see 
every  store  closed  at  an  eaily  houi ,  j 
and  such  an  audience  as  shall  wmrth- 
ilv  recognize  the  completion  of  so 
noble  an  enterprise. 


CHURCH  WORK  IN  'I HE 
TERRITORIES. 


THE  FIRST  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  IN 
UTAH. 

We  have  had  occasion  several  times  to 
notice  the  excellent  and  encouraging  woik 
being  done  by  thp  first  Presbyterian  congre¬ 
gation  ever  organized  in  Utah, which,  under 
the  pastoral  charge  of  Rev  Edward  E.  Bay- 
liss,  has  been  engaged  in  building  a  church 
in  Corrinne.  It  is  v/ith  great  pleasure  we 
are  able  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  fol¬ 
lowing  communication,  which  reports  the 
completion  and  dedication  service  of  the 
church.  It  is  with  still  greater  pleasure 
that  we  call  attention  to  the  report  made 
by  Mr  Bayliss,  in  which  he  acknowledges 
the  receipt  of  several  donations  “  in  nearly 
every  instance,  from  readers  of  The  In 
TERioR.”  We  are  gratified  to  know  that 
our  little  assistance  has  been  able  to  ac¬ 
complish  so  much  for  this  enterprise,  and 
hope  that  some  other  “  reader  of  The  In¬ 
terior  ”  will  respond  to  the  appeal  made 
at  the  close  of  the  letter.  This  new  church 
must  have  seats— who  will  help  to  furnish 
one? 

Such  communications  as  this  and  the  one 
that  follows,  reveal  a  chapter  in  the  history 
of  our  Church  too  little  studied  by  those 
who  have  every  church  convenience  and 
comfort  in  our  large  cities,  and  we  hope 
all  such  will  take  time  to  read  and  ponder 
the  facts  contained  in  them  :  Our  corres¬ 
pondent,  writing  from  Corrinne,  Utah,  un¬ 
der  date  of  November  26,  says  ; 

Last  Sabbath,  the  20th  ult.,  the  first 
church  of  our  order  in  the  Territory  of 
Utah,  was  formally  and  appropriately  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  worship  of  Almighty  God. 
Providence  favored  us  with  one  of  those 
beautiful,  clear,  and  bracing  days,  peculiar 
to  this  section  of  our  country — a  day  in 
which  all  nature  seemed  to  Uiianimously 
join  in  paying  homage  to  the  Bun  of 
Righteousness.  A  large  and  respectable 
audience  gathered  to  participate  in  the 
service  of  prayer  and  praise.  Our  able, 
indefatigable,  and  warm-hearted  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Missions,  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson 
— a  name  engraven  on  the  hearts  of  the 
friends  of  Home  Evangelization — preached 
the  sermon  from  Mark  xiv.  4  ; 

“Why  was  this  waste?" 

Suffice  it  to  say,  it  teas  good  to  be  there. 

The  Rev.  John  Brown,  of  Elko,  Nevada, 
pastor  of  our  next  door-neighbor  church — 
I  ‘jfiy  hundred  and  sixty  miles  distant — 
^  part  in  the  exercises. 

The  pastor,  Rev.  Edward  E.  Bayliss,  read 
the  historical  statement,  setting  forth  the 
following  facts  ; 


/  me  Presbytery  of  Mishuri  .Uiver,  in 
session  at  ISioux  City,  Iowa,  April  29th, 
1869,  deeply  impressed  with  the  need  of 
some  004  to  explore  and  procure  supplies 
for  their  outlying  and  frontier  fields  of 
labor,  appointed,  in  connection  with  the 
Presbyteries  oi'  Des  Moims  Fort  Dodge, 
Rev,  Kheldoii  Jackson,  as  Superintendent  of 
their  Missions  in  Central  and  Western 
Iowa,  Nebraska,  Dacota,  Montana,  Wy¬ 
oming,  Colorado  and  Utah:  This  appoint¬ 
ment  was  confirmed  July  1,  by  the  Board 
of  Domestic  Missions.  Vigorous  means 

were  taken  for  the  immediate  occupation 
of  the  most  important  points.  Early  in 
June,  S'  curing  the  services  of  Rev.  Melanc- 
thon  Hughs  for  three  months,  Mr.  Jackson 
sent  him  at  once  to  Corinne,  where  he  ar¬ 
rived  on  June  il,  and  held  the  first  Pres¬ 
byterian  service  on  the  following  Sabbath, 
June  13. 

About  the  1st  of  April,  1870,  Mr,  Jackson 
secured  the  services  of  Rev.  Edward  E. 
Bayliss,  who  commenced  public  services 
I  at  Corinne,  April  lOtb,  from  that  date 
until  July  14th,  occupying  the  Episcopal 
building,  a  rough,  unplastered  adobe 
structure.  On  July  I4th,  the  church  was 
regularly  organized  by  Revs.  Sheldon 
Jackson  and  Edw^ard  E.  Bayliss,  with  ten 
members.  The  ruling  Elder  elected  for 
one  year,  was  G.  A.  Bruce.  Seven  mem¬ 
bers  have  since  been  added,  two  on  pro¬ 
fession,  aod  five  on  certificate.  About  the 
middle  of  August  a  lot  was  purchased, 
and  arrangements  made  for  the  immediate 
erection  of  a  church  building,  which  ha^ 
resulted  in  the  completion  of  the  pre¬ 
sent,  edifice — a  neat  commodious  building 
36x60,  with  a  spire  75  ft.  high.  It  is  a 
structure  which  reflects  credit  on  our 
denomination  ;  btiug  not  only  quite  an 
addition  to  our  city,  but  also  the  neatest, 
largest,  anti  (in  proportion  to  its  size) 
cheapest  church  building  in  the  territory. 

The  church  has  been  aided  by  liberal 
donations  from  friends  at  a  distance,  in 
response  to  appeals  made  through  our 
papers,  our  contributors,  in  neariy  efee/vy 
inatance,  being  readers  of  The  Interior. 
They  are  as  follows; 

From  Rev.  G.  T.  Mott,  Flemington,  N.  for 


pulpit . . . . $150.00 

“  Fdwa  <1  Dalton,  Watseta,  III.,. .  5  OO 

“  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Newel,  Bueyrus,  Ohio .  6  lO 

“  “  H.  0.  Brewsti  r,  Omaha,  Neb  .  5  00 

“  A  reformed  church  in  Sullivan  County, 

N.  Y .  5  00 

*•  A,  W.  R.  Lancaster,  Pa .  5  00 

“  EzraL  Whipple,  Nankin,  Michigau .  5  00 

“  Hudson  City  Presb^’torian  Church .  15  00 

"  Hon  J.  W.  Edwards,  Maiquette, 

Michigan . . . 100  00 

“  “A  boy  who  wants  to  be  a  missionary,” 

Springfield,  111 . 10  00 

*•  Central  Church.  Joliet,  Ill  ,  through 

Church  Erection  Committee .  76  00 

From  Mrs.  E.  L.  Packford,  Kuchelle,  111.,  a  Bible. 


Infant  class.  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  a  pulpit  Bible,  with  the  following  inscription  ; 

Tnough  the  grandest  river  in  the  world ;  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  over  half  the  width  of  a  con¬ 
tinent  separate  us  from  our  infant  friends  in  Syracuse, 
it  is  delightful  to  reflect  that  Chiistian  love  Is  broader 
than  plains,  and  grander  than  mountains,  that  little 
children  are  suffered  to  come  with  mission  ofrerin,.s, 
and  evangelists  in  Utah  are  upborne  by  the  prayers 
01  the  pure  in  heart. 


We  also  gratefully  acknowledge  the 
.  promised  presentation  of  a  triple-plafed 
silver  communion  set  from  Rev.  Sheldon 
Jackson,  and  his  estimable  lady.  As  also 
the  receipt,  through  brother  Jackson,  of 
fifty  two  copies  of  the  Church  Psahnodist 
from  the  Board  of  Publication. 

Other  promises  have  been  made;but,  af¬ 
ter  taking  into  consideration  all  that  we 
have  been  led  to  expect,  there  is  still  a  de¬ 
ficiency  of  about  $1,200.  We  are  without 
organ  and  seats.  As  the  buildiug  pro¬ 
gressed,  all  our  available  funds  were  dis- 
1  bursed,  so  that  we  are  obliged  to  defer  the 
services  until  we  can  get  funds  in  hand  to 
furnish.  The  citizens  have  contributed  $1,- 
543,  the  utmost  of  their  ability. 

We  now  appeal  to  the  lovers  of  Christ’s 
cause;  to  the  friends  and  supporters  of 
evangelical  work,  and  to  all  who  would 
wish  to  see  this  Territory  filled  with  law- 
abiding,  peace-loving  citizens  of  America, 
to  enable  us  to  enter  our  house  of  worship 
without  unnecessary  delay  ;  a  house  which, 
as  this  is  the  natural  gate  to  Montana  and 
Idaho,  will  serve  as  a  beacon-light  to  those 
Territories  as  well  as  the  whole  of  Mor- 
mondon. 

Who  will  send  us  an  organ  to  enable  us 
to  sing,  with  more  heart,  the  songs  of  Zion, 
in  a  strange  land  ? 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  seats  is  $12.00 
each,  and  it  requires  forty-nine  to  furnish 
the  building.  Now,  how  many  of  our  Sab¬ 
bath  schools  or  private  members  will  send 
us  the  price  of  a  pew  V 

We  could  get  along  without  carpet,  or- 
cocoa-nut  matting  for  the  aisles,  but  it 
f  would  be  the  means  of  attracting  outsiders 
to  a  greater  extent  if  we  had  it,  and  fifty 
yards  of  either  would  supply  our  need. 

We  have  a  bell  promised  to  be  forthcom¬ 
ing  as  soon  as  we  can  state  that  the  build¬ 
ing  is  paid  for. 

This  church  and  community  return  their 
sincere  thanks  to  our  Eastern  benefactors 
for  the  liberal  aid  vouchsafed  in  the  time 
of  our  need,  and  pray  that  the  Lord  of  the 
harvest  will  reward  them  a  hundred-fold. 

The  happy  result  of  our  movement  has 
called  fortii  our  heartfelt  gratitude  to  the 
Great  Head  of  the  Church,  who  has  aided 
us  in  all  our  eft'uts,  until  we  have  secured 
a  neat,  commodious  house  of  our  own, 
wherein  we  can  worship  God  {as  soon  we 
get  seats)  in  our  own  manner,  without  let 
or  hindrance.  When  we  consider  all  the 
obstacles  which  have  been  overcome,  and 
the  short  time  in  which  all  has  been  accom¬ 
plished,  and  contrast  the  present  structure 
with  the  rough  accommodations  which  we 
had  at  the  beginning,  we  cannot  but  recog¬ 
nize  the  assistaoec  of  a  Higher  Power  aid¬ 
ing  and  directing  the  energies  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  this  matter.  This  gives  us  renewed 
courage  to  press  forward  to  the  accomplish 
meat  of  the  great  work  si  ill  before  us,tirmly 
relying  upon  the  assistance  of  Him  who 
rules  the  destinies  of  worlds,  yet  conde- 
fcceinis  to  direct  the  designs  of  individuals. 


UP  IN  THE  MO  UNTA1N8. 


Elko,  Nev. ,  Dec.  12,  1870. 

Editok  Occident  : — In  my  last  I  told 
you  how  I  felt  about  going  to  the  land 
of  the  Mormons.  Let  me  tell  you  in 
this  what  I  saw  there,  especially  in 
Corinne.  On  arriving  at  this  town  I 
found  myself  in  a  pretty  respectable, 
lively  little  place,  with  great  ideas, 
situated  on  the  banks  of  Bear  Eiver, 
and  six  miles  from  the  shores  of  the 
Great  Salt  Lake.  To  the  right,  as  you 
enter,  is  a  fine  level  plain  stretching 
away  into  the  distance  almost  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  penetrate,  and  capable,  if 
irrigated,  and  cultivated,  to  produce 
sufficient,  and  more  than  sufficient, 
food  for  all  Utah  and  the  surrounding 
States.  To  the  left  is  a  range  of  moun¬ 
tains,  crowned  with  snow  and  cedar 
trees.  In  my  opinion,  old  Lebanon  it¬ 
self  cannot  present  a  grander  and  more 
majestic  appearance  than  this  range. 
It  is  actually  awful. 

In  size,  Corinne  is,  perhaps,  as  large 
as  Elko,  and  Elko  is  not  quite  as  large 
as  San  Francisco,  though  it  may  be, 
some  day  in  the  distant  future.  I  think 
I  heard  them  say  that  the  number  of  its 
inhabitants  is  somewhere  about  fifteen 
hundred;  all  Gentiles,  or  apostate  Mor¬ 
mons.  It  has  three  church  edifices:  a 
Methodist,  an  Episcopalian,  and  Pres¬ 
byterian.  The  first  two  are  but  small, 
and,  as  for  architectural  beauty,  no 
great  credit  to  those  who  built  them. 
The  latter  is  really  a  handsome  build¬ 
ing,  36x60,  with  a  spire  75  feet  high, 
and  costing,  when  complete,  about 
$7,000,  one-half  of  which  is  to  be  paid 
by  the  Church  Erection  and  Memorial 
Funds,  the  other  by  the  people  them¬ 
selves.  Thus  far  they  have  done  nobly 
toward  helping  themselves,  and  others 
at  a  distance  have  aided  them  most 
liberally  in  response  to  appeals  made 
through  the  newspapers.  Still,  they 


are  in  debt  considerably,  and  Brother 
Bayliss,  the  pastor,  requested  me  to  lay 
the  matter  before  the  readers  of  the 
Occident,  and  urge  them  to  give  their 
mite  and  help  reclaim  Utah  from  the 
Mormons.  Any,  sum,  however  small, 
will  be  gladly  received  and  acknowl¬ 
edged.  Address  the  pastor,  Edward 
C.  Bayliss,  Corinne,  XJtah. 

I  hope  the  Christian  people  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  will  not  overlook  this  most  inter¬ 
esting  of  fields;  but  give  to  it  of  their 
means  as  the  Lord  has  prospered  them. 
Surely  to  have  a  brick,  or  a  nail,  in  the 
first  Presbyterian  Church  of  Utah,  is 
something  to  be  remembered  with  pleas¬ 
ure  hereafter. 

In  order  that  they  may  know  more 
about  this  church,  let  me  state  some  of 
the  principal  points  in  its  short  but 
successful  history. 

Early  in  June,  1869,  the  Eev.  Shel¬ 
don  Jackson,  Superintendent  of  Mis¬ 
sions  in  Nebraska,  Dacota,  Montana, 
Utah,  Wyoming,  and  Colorado,  seeing 
that  Corinne  was  bound  to  be  a  place 
of  great  importance,  secured  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  Eev.  Melancthon  Hughes 
for  three  months,  and  sent  him  at  once 
thither  to  establish  a  Presbyterian 
Church.  On  the  6th  of  August,  Mr. 
Hughes  and  the  friends  of  Presbyterian¬ 
ism,  met  in  the  City  Hall,  and  elected 
three  gentlemen  as  Trustees  of  a  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  to  be  formed.  After 
this,  nothing  particular  was  done  until 
the  arrival  of  Mr.  Bayliss,  in  April  of 
the  present  year,  who  immediately  com¬ 
menced  raising  money  for' the  proposed 
church.  On  the  14th  of  "toYJiiiy";  he 
and  Mr.  Jackson  organized  the  first 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Ul^ah,  and  on 
the  20th  of  last  month,  the  house  erect¬ 
ed  for  Divine  service  was  dedicated  by 
the  same  brethren,  assisted  by  youiq 
humble  servant.  Both  the  dedicatory , 
and  evening  services  were  well  attend- ' 
ed  by  a  very  respectable-looking  people. 


y 


I  havQ  not  the  least  doubt  but  that  a 
giorious  future  is  in  store  for  this 
church.  Corinne  is  a  growing  town, 
and  will  be  a  prosperous  one  for  years 
to  come,  as  it  is  the  only  natural  gate 
to  Montana  and  Idaho.  Its  influence 
is  bound  to  tell  on  the  Mormons.  Al¬ 
ready  they  are  beginning  to  trade  with 
its  merchants,  and  let  us  hope  and 
pray  that  the  influence  of  this  churcb 
may  be  such,  that  ere  long  shall  wit¬ 
ness  a  shaking  of  the  dry  bones  of 
Utah,  a  shaking  that  shall  shake  Brig- 
ham  Young  and  his  Apcstles  either  into 


the  pale  of  the  Christian  Church,  or 
outside  of  these  United  States. 

What  I  saw  in  Salt  Lake  City  you 

shall  know  in  my  next. 

Yours,  etc., 

John  Brown. 


A  Frolic  iai  tljie  ^Villows. 


Yo-sterday  afternoon  when  the  sun  shoTyUi 
out  warm  and  bright,  the  Sabbatli  Scliool 
children  innocently  insisted  that  their  long 
expected  iiicnic  should  not  be  postponed,  and 


their  petitions  wore  so  well  presented  thi 


Itev,  IMr.  Bayliss  gave  waj"  to  their  desire. 
Accordingly  at  two  o’clock  the  clans  of 
young  Corinne  mustered  in  force  at  the  First 
I’resbyterian  Church,  carrying  dainty  lux¬ 
uries  in  papers,  baskets,  cigar  boxes,  nap¬ 
kins  and  every  other  kind  (^’  package  that 
could  bethought  of  to  make  up  a  rural  feast 


for  tbiG  merry,  romping  juveniles.  “To 


Cook’s 


farm,” 


the  willows!”  “To  Mr. 

“oh  we  are  going  to  sail  across  the  river,” 
were  exclamations  shouted  hy  the  red 
cheeked,  curly  headed,  laughing  crew  of 
girls  and  boys,  as  they  fled  away  to  the 
‘A\  illows,”  which  to  them  had  more  rustic 
grandeur  than  aristocratic  Gotham  ever  saw 
in  the  Central  Park.  Mr.  Cook,  though"' 
himself  a  kind  of  ancient  tig  tree,  welcomed 
the  hosts  of  childhood  to  his  charming 


grounds  and  fixed  them  swings  and  other 
pastimes,  all  through  that  handsome  home¬ 
stead.  Like  the  songs  of  birds  when  war¬ 
bled  in  summer’s  earl^^  glow,  those  pretty 
little  lads  and  lasses  capered  and  shouted 
and  phunal  until  their  watchful  guardian 
again  brought  them  back  to  town,  jaded 
from  the  s})orts  of  a  d;iy  in  the  country.  | 


UTAH. 


[CORRESPONDEXCJE  OK  THE  PRESDYTERIAN.] 


DEDICATION  OF  A  PRESBYTERIAN  CllUPtCII. 


“Well,  Mac!  what  hour  does  the  gam& 
come  off  Sunday?”  “  I  guess  we  won’t  have 
any  more  on  Sunday.  Things  are  not  as  they 
used  to  be.”  Such  was  the  colloquy  between 
two  base-ball  players  of  Corinne,  on  Saturday, 
November  19.  The  following  day  a  church 
was  to  be  dedicated.  Its  presence  in  that 
community  was  a  standing  protest  against 
Sabbath  desecration  ;  and  Sabbath  desecrators 
realized  that  thereafter  they  could  not  do  as 
formerly. 

Sabbath,  November  20,  dawned  cloudless 
and  beautiful.  It  was  a  gala-daiy  for  Presby¬ 
terianism  in  Utah.  For  months  Presbyterian 
tourists,  both  ministerial  and  lay,  had  mourned 
that  the  Church  of  their  affections  had  no 
representative  in  Utah,  and  earnest  efforts 
were  put  forth  to  make  a  commencement. 

The  Presbytery  of  Missouri  River  took 
action  in  April,  1869.  Through  the  instru¬ 
mentality  of  their  Presbyterial  missionary  the 
Rev.  Melancthon  Hughes  was  sent  out  for 
three  months.  He  was  the  first  resident 
'clergyman.  In  August  of  that  year  trustees 
were  elected  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the 
Church,  after  Mr.  Hughes’  return  to  the 
States. 

Early  in  April  of  the  present  year  the  Rev. 
E.  E.  Bayliss  entered  the  field,  with  his  usual 
vigor  and  zeal.  On  the  14th  of  July,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Superintendent  of  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Missions  in  the  Territories,  he  organized 
a  church  with  ten  members.  Lots  were  se¬ 
cured  in  August,  and  a  handsome  church 
building,  36  by  60  feet  in  size,  was  pushed 
rapidly  forward  to  completion.  The  house  is 
semi-Gothic  in  style,  with  a  centre  tower.  It 
stands  to  the  south  of  the  Pacific  Railroad,  in 
plain  view  from  the  cars,  and  is  a  building  of 
which  Presbyterians  need  not  be  ashamed. 
Tlie  Rev.  E.  E.  Bayliss,  to  whom  the  Churcli 
is  greatly  indebted  for  this  good  worki  has 
been  greatly  encouraged  and  assisted  by  the 
contributions  of  Presbyterians  in  all  parts  of 
the  land,  one  being  a  dollar  from  “  a  boy,  who 
wants  to  be  a  missionary.”  The  Board  of 
Churca  Erection,  with  their  earnest  sympathy, 
and  Committee  on  Memorial  Fund,  gave  lib¬ 
erally  to  the  work.  The  Board  of  Publication 
contribut'd  the  hymn-books.  The  Rev.  G.  S. 
IMott,  of  Ilemington,  N.  J.,  gave  a  beautiful 


•  .tAJ 


pulpit.  Judge  Edwards,  of  Marquette,  Michi¬ 
gan,  gave  four  chandeliers,  together  with 
lamps  for  the  pulpit  and  choir.  The  infant 
class  of  the  hourth  Presbyterian  church,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  \.,  and  a  lady  in  Illinois,  each  con¬ 
tributed  a  handsome  pulpit  Pible.  An  Eastern 
friend,  through  Asa  W.  Ta3dor,  Esq.,  pledged 
<'j>300  towards  a  bell.  The  silver  communion 
j  service  was  from  a  friend  residing  in  the  Ter¬ 
ritories. 

These  gifts  were  dulj’’  acknowledged  on  the 
j  da3''  of  dedication,  by  the  whole  congregation 
'  rising  to  their  feet,  when  the  resolution  of 
thanks  was  read.  The  daily  paper,  in  an  edi¬ 
torial,  declared,  “The  thanks  of  all  Christians 
and  of  the  community  are  due  those  warm¬ 
hearted  friends  from  abroad  who  have  assisted 
us  so  generously.”  The  church  is  still  without 
I  pews.  The  seats  used  on  the  day  of  dedica¬ 
tion  were  borrowed  from  the  Opera  House. 
The  little  band  of  Presbyterians  at  Corinne 
are  unable,  of  themselves,  to  provide  these 
seats.  Are  there  not  jifhj  /Sabbath-school 
classes  m  the  land  who  luould  like  to  contrib¬ 
ute  $12  each,  and  thus  furnish  the  fifty  'pejosf 
Let  superintendents  call  the  attention  of  their 
schools  to  the  fact  that  any  scholar,  class,  or 
school  contributing  $12  to  this  object,  will 
thereby  furnish  a  pew  for  the  First  Presbyterian 
church  in  Utah.  The  money  may  be  sent  to 
Mr.  E.  P.  Johnson,  Treasurer,  Corinne,  Utah. 

The  church  also  needs  a  cabinet  organ.  Let 
‘  Presbyterians  fully  complete  what  has  been  so 
successfully  begun.  Bishop  Ames  says  of  the 
Utah  Mission  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  that  it  is  the  most  successful  of  all 
their  ipissions.  Thus  our  mission  needs  but 
to  be  placed  on  a  firm  footing  in  order  to  ac¬ 
complish  a  great  work. 

The  llev.  John  Brown,  of  Elko,  Nevada, 
two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  the  westward, 
and  your  correspondent,  over  six  hundred 
•  miles  to  the  eastward,  met  at  Corinne,  to  assist 
in  the  dedication  services.  It  was  a  season  of 
deep  feeling  ;  thankfulness  to  distant  friends, 

I  and  devout  thanksgiving  to  God,  for  all  that 
had  been  accomplished.  Presbyterian  sons, 
long  separated  from  church  ordinances,  came 
home,  and  another  church  stood  as  a  witness 
of  a  purer  faith. 

As  significant  of  a  work  to  be  accomplished 
'  among  the  Mormons,  a  IVIormon  was  leader  of 
the  choir  upon  that  opening  day. 

Corinne  is  pleasantly  located  on  the  north 
end  of  Salt  Lake,  where  the  Pacific  Bailroad 


crosses  JJear  river.  Tlie  natural  point  of  de¬ 
parture  for  the  freighting  interests  of  Montana 
and  Idaho,  and  surrounded  by  a  large  body  of 
lich  land,  easily  irrigated,  it  has  great  hopes. 
And  these  hopes  are  being  fulfilled  in  a  steady 
and  apparentl3^  healthy  growth. 

Let  much  prayer  ascend  in  behalf  of  our 
Utah  Mission  Sheldon  Jackson. 

VTAH.  I 

Corinne. — The  congregation  and  friends  ' 
of  the  Presbyterian  church  celebrated  the 
first  anniversary  of  its  organization  on  the 
evening  of  the  IGth  ult.  Such  has  been 
the  church’s  prosperity  that  the  occasion 
was  felt  to  be  one  of  joyous  thanksgiving, 
and  at  the  appointed  hour  the  pews  and 
aisles  were  crowded  with  a  happy  people. 

The  opening  service  was  a  hymn  sung  by 
the  congregation,  after  which  followed  the 
reading  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  offering  1 
of  prayer  by  thelpastor.  Rev.  E.  E.  Bayliss. 

Mr.  Nat.  Stein  then  read  a  beautiful  and 
appropriate  poem.  A  few  remarks  were 
made  by  the  editor  of  T.ie  Daily  Corinne 
liepoT.er^  followed  by  recitations  and  the 
singing  of  hymns  by  some  of  the  Sunday- 
school  children.  E.  P.  Johnson,  Esq.,  one 
of  the  Trustees,  reviewed  the  history  of 
the  church,  and  eloquently  discoursed 
upon  the  steady  growth  and  influence  of 
Christian  sentiment  in  the  city.  Rev,  W. 

C.  Damon,  pastor  of  the  Methodist  church, 
gave  expression,  in  cordial  terms,  to  his  in¬ 
terest  in  the  welfare  of  the  church.  Reci¬ 
tations  by  the  children  were  again  re¬ 
sumed,  after  which  the  pastor  made  the 
closing  address,  full  of  that  hearty  enthu-  , 
siasm  that  has  ever  characterized  his  work,  I' 
of  which  a  permanent  society,  a  large  con¬ 
gregation,  and  a  flourishing  school,  are 
some  of  the  manifest  fruits. 

Tke  Pve-cSiytcviaaji  A 

Last  Sabbath  evening  was  p(Xiuliarly  in¬ 
teresting  to  our  citizens,  as  theiirst  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  founding  ol  the  Presb3d.ei’ian 
Church  in  Corinne.  The  congregation  and 
friends  of  the  church  assembled  on  the  hap¬ 
py  occasion  to  rejoice  over  the  riso^  progress, 
and  present  prosperity  of  the  organization. 
Indeed,  all  present  had  cause  for  gladne.ss 
as  within  the  stately  walls  of  the  noble  edi¬ 
fice  they  gathered  to  observe  how  graciously 
the  hand  of  Providence  had  aided  the  efforts 
of  the  few  who  reared  that  monument  of  a 
people’s  faith.  At  half  past  eight  o’clock, 


•the  pews  and  aisles  being  crowded  with 
young  and  old,  the  pastor  Rev.  E.  E.  Bay- 
liss  announced  the  commencement  of  exer¬ 
cises  in  commemoration  of  the  church’s  es¬ 
tablishment.  The  opening  piece  was,  the 
hymn,  sung  by  the  congregation,  “Oh, 
Come  Let  us  Sing,”  Mrs.  O.  J.  Hollister 
presiding  at  the  organ.  Then  followed  the 
reading  of  the  Holy  Seriptures  and  prayer  by 
the  pastor.*  Second  piece,  “Shall  we  siilg  in 
Heaven,”  by  the  congregation,  after  which 
]\Ir.  Nat  Stein  was  introduced  wdien  he  read 
the  following  appropriate  poem. 

on  llie  First  Anniversary  of  the 
Organization  of  tlie  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Cliurcli  in  t'orinne,  Ftali. 

Above  the  chanping  scenes  and  schemes 
That  mingle  in  our  mortal  state, 

This  truth’s  eternal  radiance  beams, 

That  “God,  alone,  is  great!” 

The  adored  of  each  true  worshipper  J 
Mysterious  Trinity  of  grace; 

Creator,  Savior,  Comforter} 

Supreme  through  time  and  space. 

From  Him  all  true  delights  we  know — 

The  beauteous  earth,  the  glorious  sky, 

Our  waysi  le  springs  of  healing — flow. 

And  hopes  that  mount  on  high. 

He  give#  the  will  and  power  to  do 
Whate’er  ox  good  report  is  done; 

And  bathes  our  souls  in  tearful  dew, 

Wheu  faint  With  too  much  sun. 

To  Him,  for  bounties  manifold, 

Our  hearts  should  constant  hoinago  pay; 

And  bleat  are  they  with  poace  untold. 

Who  seek  His  perfect  way. 

'Tis  through  His  love  we  gather  here 
Observance  to  the  day  to  yield, 

Which  marks  this  church’s  first  filled  year 
In  its  new  Mission-field. 

To  trace,  though  but  in  brief  review, 

The  work  that  is  a  ready  done; 

Give  thanks  where  all  our  thanks  are  due; 

Press  wiih  new  vigor  on. 

Wo  see  a  con  regati  m,  first 
In  numbers  weak — with  faith’s  control. 
Beyond  its  narrow  borders  burst — 

Now  rich  in  many  a  soul. 

This  temple  to  completeness  brought 
By  willing  hands,'  and  prayers  upraised. 

That  hero  God’s  precepts  may  be  taught, 

His  worthy  name  be  praised. 

And  how  its  Sabbath  School,  in  turn, 

Has  shared  >ho  blessings  He  has  given, 

Till  childhood  ervm-ds  its  gates  to  loam 
The  fiowery  path  to  Heaven. 

For  boon®  bo  easy  understood, 

'Tis  meet  onr  hearts  should  ho  imbu:d 
With  revar  n  o  for  the  power  of  good, 

Aud  boundless  gratitude. 

God  grant  us  to  be  moved  thereto. 

And  more  aud  more  augment  the  turn 


Of  work  we  may  be  spared  to  do. 

For  Him,  in  years  to  come. 

So  shall  our  souls,  by  truth  made  free. 

Find  this  Kfo  full  of  sweet  cnip  oy; 

And,  in  the  future,  feasted  be 
With  endless  peace  aud  joy. 

The-sc  beautiful  sentiments,  elsewhere, 
would  have  been  received  with  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  applause,  but  in  the  house  of  God 
the  silent  approval  of  the  multitude  could 
be  observed  as  the  gifted  author  closed  his 
eloquent  offering.  A  few  remarks  by  the 
editor  of  the  Reporter  were  made,  when  a 
little  girl  of  the  Sabbath  School,  Mary  Ann 
Lowen,  recited  a  pretty  piece  entitled  “Open'- 
ing  the  Door  to  the  Children.”  Then  an¬ 
other  recitation,  “Charity”  by  Mary 
Mayer;  a  dialogue  on  “Pride”  by  the 
Grove  sisters,  and  the  hymn,  “Work  for 
the  night  is  coming”  splendidly  sung  by 
Lizzie  and  Louie  Ta3dor.  Next  was  a  very 
able  address  by  E.  P.  Johnson  Esq.,  one  of 
the  Trustees  of  the  church,  in  which  the 
speaker  reviewed  the  history  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  church  in  our  city,  and  eloquently 
described  the  steady  growth  and  influence  of 
Christian  sentiment  in  this  community. 
“Homeward  Bound,”  an  anthem,  by  all 
the  people,  preceded  the  remarks  of  Rev, 
W.  C.  Damon  pastoroftho  Methodist  church 
who  gave  expression  to  his  interest  in  the 
!  proceedings  in  words  which  denoted  that  re¬ 
ligion  here  is  the  common  boon  of  all  and 
'  not  the  special  property  of  any  particular 
sect  or  creed."*SBis  brief  speech  was  well 
wor^-  the  sacred  place  in  which  he  deliver- 
ed^fc-  Recitations  by  the  children  were 
resumed  by  Addie  Bruce  in  “The 
True  Legion  of  Honor;”  “The  Scape 
Goat”  by  Harold  Johnson,  and  “Calvary” 
by  Caroline  Bond.  Mr.  Bayliss  made  the 
closing  address  full  of  enthusiasm,  as  surely 
it  might  be,  for  his  labors  were  almost  ripe 
in  the  harvest.  His  work  during  his  'resi¬ 
dence  in  Corinne  has  not  been  an  inconsid¬ 
erable  task,  a  permanent  society,  a  large 
congregation,  and  a  magnificent  school  were 
there  to  show  that  untiring  industry  in  his 
mission  has  been  fruitful  of  great  good. 
After  singing  “The  Beautiful  River”  the 
I  Benediction  was  pronounced,  and  th^  assem¬ 
bly  dispersed  to  their  homes,  gratified  and 
delighted  with  the  revdew  of  a  year’s  ad¬ 
vancement  in  a  cause  which  right-minded 
people  love  to  honor. 

- - - — - 
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OUR  CHURCH  AT  CORIHNE. 

Having  seen  a  notice  in  your  paper  that 
they  intended  to  dedicate  their  new  church 
building  on  the  6th  of  November,  we  laid 
our  plans  to  spend  that  Sabbath  there,  and 
after  visiting  the  city  of  the  Latter  Day 
Saints  (!!!)  we  arrived  at  Corinne  on  Sat¬ 
urday  evening.  We  soon  learned  that  the 
new  church  was  not  ready,  but  found  Bro. 
Bayliss  on  Sabbath  morning  with  his  peo¬ 
ple  assembled  in  a  school-room,  where  we 
listened  to  a  good  discourse,  both  practical 
and  doctrinal;  and  in  conversation  with' 
several  gentlemen  afterwards,  they  claimed 
that  Mr.  B.  was  about  as  good  a  man  as 

the  best  sent  out  by  the  Board. 

They  were  evidently  pleased  with  our 
our  visit,  and  insisted  on  entertaining  us 
at  the  house  of  Mr.  Johnson,  a  lawyer  of 
the  place,  and  an  efficient  member  of  the 
congregation.  Bro.  Bayliss  told  us  that  i 
this  was  the  first  visit  he  had  received  from 


ing  that  he  will  soon  have  to  give  up  polyg¬ 
amy  or  else  make  another  move.  The 
paper  at  Corinne  stands  up  manfully  for 
law  and  order. 


I  hope  our  church  there  will  be  paid  for, 
and  believe  that  if  we  ever  intend  to  make 
our  influence  felt  in  that  wide  region,  that 
enterprise  must  be  sustained.  We  have 
the  right  man  there,  and  a  willing  people. 
A  few  hundred  dollars  sent  there  now  will 
do  great  good. 


OKGANIZATION  OF  A  PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH  IN  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 


Letter  from  Eev.  Sheldon  Jackson  of  Denver. 


a 


traveling  Christian  brother.  Mr.  B. 


went  there  in  April  last,  and  now  has  a 
church  organization  of  about  twenty  mem-  1 
bers,  a  small  hbuse  erected  by  the  people  : 
for  a  parsonage,  and  a  church  building  ; 
nearly  finished,  thirty-six  by  sixty  feet,  of 
symmetrical  appearance,  towards  which 
the  people  there  have  contributed  $1,600 
and  the  Church  Erection  Board  $3,000,  be¬ 
sides  which  they  have  received  further  do¬ 
nations  from  individuals.  But  they  still  need  , 

help,  and  I  came  away  fully  impressed  i; 
with  the  belief  that  minister  and  people  , 
are  doing  an  important  and  earuest  Chris¬ 
tian  work,  and  that  they  are  contributing 
to  the  full  extent  of  their  ability.  I  said 

that  the 

town 

is  twenty  months  old,  but  it  has  a  long 
street  of  business  places,  with  large  ware- 
houses,  and  is  already  the  depot  of  the 
trade  and  travel  of  Montana.  Daily  stages 
run  to  Helena,  and  large  wagons,  two  ot 
which,  one  coupled  close  behind  the  other, 
drawn  by  six  to  sixteen  oxen  or  mules,  are 
constantly  loading  for  the  mines.  I  saw 
not  less  than  fifty  of  these  wagons  there  at 
one  time.  This  is  the  only  Gentile  town 
in  Utah,  and  is  already  fixed  upon  by  the 
Protestant  denominations  as  the  centre  of 
influence  for  that  region.  The  mining  re¬ 
gion  about  Salt  Lake  is  being  developed 
and  Brigham  can  no  longer  carry  his  will 
with  a  high  hand.  Indications  are  not  want- 


What  hath  God  wrought  ?  was  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  many  hearts  as,  on  Sablmth,  Nov. 
^12th,  the  citizens  of  Salt  Lake,  Gentile  and 
Mormon,  crowded  the  seats  of  the  Skating 
Rink,  to  witness  or  take  part  in  the  organ! 

;  zation  of  a  Presbyterian  chui’ch. 

The  storm  and  sleet  of  Saturday  night  had 
passed  away,  and  the  Sabbath  dawned  bright 
^and  beautiful. 

Thus  the  dark  spiritual  outlook  of  a  few 
months  before  had  given  place  to  bright 
hopes  and  devout  thanksgiving.  A  few 
faithful  ones  had  mourned  their  separation 
from  church  privileges,  and  when  the  writer 
met  them  first  the  prospect  of  securing  a 
church  seemed  so  hopeless  that  the  subject 
was  a  painful  one  for  conversation.  They 
could  only.pour  their  complaints  into  the  ear 
of  Jesus.  But  the  morning  cometh.  About 
the  first  of  October  Rev.  Josiah  Welch  was 
sent  out  bythe  Board  of  Home  Missions.’  A 
month  passed.  The  place  of  worship  had 
been  removed  from  an  ‘  upper  room  ’  over  a 
stable  to  the  Skating  Rink  over  a  restaurant. 
And  now  they  were  assembled  a  goodly  com¬ 
pany  to  effect  a  church  organization.  No 


wonder  their  hearts  were  glad  I  Rev.  G.  S. 


in 


Boardman,  D.D.,  who  had  delayed  his  trip 
across  the  continent  so  as  to  be  present, 
added  very  much  to  the  interest  of  the  occa¬ 
sion.  He  seemed  to  live  over  again  the 
scenes  of  his  earlier  ministry,  when  he  help¬ 
ed  lay  the  foundations  of  the  now  strong 
Presbyterian  churches  of  Central  and  West¬ 
ern  New  York.  He  entered  into  the  spirit 
of  the  day  with  an  enthusiasm  that  could 
mot  be  put  down,  though  his  good  wife  did 
dangle  her  watch  to  remind  him  of  the  time. 
An  appropriate  sermon  was  preached.  Cer¬ 
tificates  of  membership  were  collected.  The 
church  was  constituted,  and  then  Dr.  Board- 
man  led  in  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving  and  m- 


//i 


of  blessing  upon  the  new  organiza- 


\ 


■fcsQri 


the  missionary,  and  his  flock,  that 
/l^<roght  tears  to  many  eyes.  Then  came  the 
^  election  of  three  noble  men  to  the  office  of 


laid  before  the  church.  The  Episcopalian 
and  Methodist  denominations  are  each  con¬ 
tributing  over  forty  thousand  dollars  for  the 


P.  M.  a  large  audience 


r^ing  elder,  after  which  we  separated  until  *f  f  for  the 

ruling  e  ,  erection  of  their  churches  in  Salt  Lake.  The 

evening.  _  Episcopal  church  is  complete,  and  the  Meth¬ 

odist  under  way. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  the  Presbyterian 
Church  should  place  her  own  mission  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  others.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  will  be 
needed  from  abroad. 

Between  five  and  six  cents  from  each  of 
our  members  would  raise  the  sum.  The 


evening. 

Promptly  at  i  a  .  **  - 

gathered-  The  feeling  that  had  been  rising 
during  the  morning  had  lost  nothing  of  its 
intensity  during  the  afternoon.  We  were 
prepared  for  precious  things.  And  how  our 
hearts  burned  within  us  as  the  Doctor  dis¬ 
coursed  of  the  Christian  Sonship,  and  of 

the  time  ■vv’hen  w'e  should  be  with  and  like  ^  i  i  . 

Christ.  Then  came  the  solemn  ordination  em  ers  wo  d  raise  the  sum.  The 

of  one;  and  instalment  of  the  three  elders  of  f  if  one  out  of  every 

the  First  Presbyterian  church  of  Salt  Lake  -XL/f  of  the 

City.  (A  ministerial  tourist  has  already  be-  f offering 
spoken  the  pastorate  of  the  Second  Presby-  "  oach  contriiute  five  dot- 

terian  church  of  the  future.)  ■  1 

After  the  installation  came  the  breaking  ^  ”  reacmng  their  sieters  from 

of  bread,  as  for  the  first  time  we  came  to  of  Mormonum. 

gether  from  New  York  and  San  Francisco  sums,  in  the  form  of  a  postoffice  mo- 

from  the  South  and  the  North,  a  band  o  “laj  be  mailed  to  Mrs 

loving  disciples.  But  the  climax  was  no  '  *  Hawley,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 

yet  reached.  The  feeling  and  enthusiasm  — _ 

only  culminated  as  the  congregation  remain¬ 
ed,  after  the  strangers  retired,  and  as  the  / 
first  act  of  their  church  life  unanimously  de- 
oided  that  in  humble  dependence  upon  the 
blessing  of  God  they  would  take  immediate 
steps  to  secure  a  church  building.  An  effi¬ 
cient  committee  of  nine  or  ten  ladies  was 
appointed  to  solicit  subscriptions.  A  Board 
of  Trustees  was  elected,  consisting  of  such 
well  known  names  as  G.  L.  Woods  and  G. 

A.  Black,  Governor  and  Secretary  of  the 
territory;  C.  M.  Hawley,  Associate  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  Alex.  Majors, 
one  of  the  originators  of  the  celebrated 
Overland  Pony  Express >  which  is  said  to 
have  foreshadowed  the  Pacific  Bailroad,  and 
saved  California  to  the  Union.  Then  came 
hand-shakings  and  congratulations.  None 
waited  for  introductions.  The  fire  in  the 
stove  had  gone  out,  still  we  lingered.  Chris¬ 
tian  love  warmed  the  heart,  and  it  was  hard 
to  separate.  But  at  length,  as  the  town  clock 
struck  ten,  the  public  services  «  mnsit 


UTAH  AND  THE  HOLIDAYS. 

We  publish  elsewhere  a  letter  from  that 
brave  Christian  frontiersman,  Eev.  Shel¬ 
don  Jackson,  making  an  earnest  appeal  for 
the  church  in  Salt  Lake  City.  Still  later  he 
writes  :  The  presents  have  commenced 
coming.  The  wife  of  a  frontier  missionary 
was  the  first  to  respond  to  the  appeal  made 
for  Utah,  sending  five  dollars  for  the  erection 
of  a  church  in  Salt  Lake  City.  It  would 
seem  that  the  mere  mention  of  a  phin  where¬ 
by  so  great  a  work  can  be  secured  by  the 
contribution  of  so  small  a  sum  as  five  dol¬ 
lars  each  from  individuals,  would  at  once 
call  out  such  a  number  of  responses  that  the  | 

I  thing  would  be  an  accomplished  fact.  But 
experience  shows  that  all  such  movements 
require  work.  The  success  or  failure  of  this 
movement  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Christian 
women  of  the  land.  If  it  fails,  it  will  not  be 
on  account  of  their  inability  or  unwillingness, 
but  because  each  one  thinks  that  some  one 
else  in  the  congregation  has  more  time,  tact, 
or  facihties  than  herself  to  attend  to  it.  If 


memorable  Sabbath  at  Salt  Lake  came  to  a  an  herself  to  attei 

.lose.  ont  wp  ’  ; 

been  left,  and  for  some  one  else  to  take  the 

.  . .  -u- — attending  to  the  matter— first,  in  her 


.lose 

The  Mount  of  Privilege  has  , - 

now  the  young  church  is  girding  herself  to 
the  work.  Bev.  Josiah  Welch,  Judge  Haw- 


rt  ♦_  i-lXOti  IXi,  xlCi 

me  worK.  jctev.  josiau  PTcikiiA,  - -  among  her  acquaint- 

ley,  Alex.  Majors,  and  Secretary  Black  have  m  the  congregation  of  which 

been  appointed  a  committee  on  Foreign  Cor-  ^  ,  fourth,  by  prayer  that 

-  ,  ^  .......  ™  incline  others  to 


responVence  and  Solicitation.  fort  Thirp^Tii  similar  ef- 

The  plans  of  the  Committee  will  soon  b^  be  “the  power  of  littles.” 


Five  thousand  women  may  accomplish,  in  an  j 
afternoon,  what  an  agent  could  not  in  five 
thousand  afternoons,  or  over  six  years  of 
hard  work.  And  what  woman  is  there  of 
all  who  read  these  lines,  who  cannot  devote  ' 
one  afternoon  to  building  a  Christian  church  I 
i  at  Salt  Lake  City  ?  Who  cannot  give  an  af-  j 
teruoon  that  the  Gospel  may  be  set  at  work 
to  vdpe  out  the  foul  bjot  and  cleanse  the 
dark  plague  spot  of  polygamy  ?  to  thrill  the  j 
,  weary  hearts  of  Mormon  vWOinen  with  joy  i 
and  the  hope  of  a  new  life  ?  I 

The  first  Christmas  present  ever  given  was 
the  gold,  myrrh,  and  frankincense,  which 
the  Magi  offered  to  «T esus.  And  now,  as  the 
mother  draws  to  her  heart  with  loving  affec¬ 
tion  the  daughters  nurtured  in  a  Christian 
home,  aliall  she  not  so  feel  for  those  thou¬ 
sands  of  Mormon  girls,  who  have  nothing 
before  them  but  a  life  of  ignorance  and  ! 
shame,  that  she  will  assist  in  the  erection  of 
this  church,  which  shall  bring  light  and  life 
to  many  darkened  minds  ?  Surely,  evef  y  1 1 
feeling  of  pity,  tenderness,  compassion,  and  j 

:  ‘  ‘  gdo<.i  will  toward  lUoU,  ”  9l  ‘  ‘  to  j  | 

,  God,”  will  prompt  all  5tif  women  io  take  ; 

:  Jiari.  in  this  mofoinent  that  promises  so  much  i 
I  for  their  sex.  j 

All  letters  should  be  addressed  to  Mr.  J.  | 
C.  Hoyle,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  Eemit-  j 
tances  should  take  the  form  of  postoffice  j 
orders  or  bank  checks. 

THE  GOSPEL  IN  THE  VALLEYS 
OF  THE  EOCKY  MOUNTAINS. 

By  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson. 

‘No.  Son  time,*  was  the  telegraphic  | 
despatch  received  as  usual,  at  a  small 
station  near  where  the  Pacific  Railroad 
crosses  the  summit  of  the  Rocky  Monn-  i 
tains.  The  operator  at  this  station  was 
a  Jew,  who  had  found  the  Messiah.  But 
he  walked  alone,  for  his  wife  was  not  a 
j  Christian.  Far  away  to  the  north  and  to  ^ 
the  sonth,  stretched  the  wilderness,  in¬ 
habited  '  by  wild  beasts,  and  still  wilder 
Indians.  To  the  east  and  west,  along  the  [  r 
railway,  wm'e  scattered  settlements  of  T 
rough  men.  ^  j 

!  ^  As  night  after  night  he  sat  at  his  little  }  I 
instrument,  and  felt  the  beat  of  the 
I  world’s  pulse,  as  the  news  from  Europe 
and  the  Atlantic  States  flew  by  for  the  ' 
San  Francisco  papers,  and  the  news  of 
Asia  and  the  Pacific  Coast  flashed  east- 
ward  for  the  Associated  Press,  his  heart 


often  sank  within  him.  ThO  wdres  were  | 
burdened  with  the  tidings  of  the  German  ^ 
and  French  war,  of  fires,  murders,  de¬ 
falcations,  and  brilliant  marches,  but 
nothing  concerning  the  kingdom  of 
Christ — nothing  of  revivals  of  Christian 
work,  or  of  an  uprising  of  the  Church 
of  God  to  send  the  Gospel  to  our  western 
frontier,  and  tako  possession  of  the  land 
for  Jesus.  And  "there,  far  away  from  a 
church  or  Christian  companionship,  in 
the  loneliness  of  those  night  watches,  the 
earnest  prayer  often  went  up  “  Thy  king¬ 
dom  come,”  and  praying,  he  waited  for 
the  dawn.  One  night  the  announcement 
of  “  Train  No.  3  on  time,”  was  followed 
a  little  later  by  the  arrival  of  a  mission¬ 
ary  on  the  train.  The  following  evening 
every  inhabitant  of  the  station,  even  to  the 
whisky  seller,  and  some  from  neighboring 
sections  came  on  hand- cars  and  thronged 
the  depot  to  hear  preaching.  As  the 
operator  returned  that  night  to  his  in¬ 
strument  and  work,  he  would  fain  have 
flashed  along  the  wires  “  How  beautiful 
upon  the  mountains  are  the  feet  of  him 
that  bringeth  good  tidings,  that  publish- 
eth  salvation.”  Two  weeks  later  Rev.  % 
Mr.  Arnold  again  preached  at  the  station, 
and  the  wife  of  the  operator  found  peace 
in  believing.  About  that  time  his  father, 
who  had  been  visiting  them,  returned  to 
the  States.  Soon  after  the  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  Railroad,  in  great  perplexity, 
came  to  the  missionary  and  showed  him 
letters  received  from  this  father,  accusing 
his  son  of  defrauding  the  Company,  rob¬ 
bing  the  mail,  and  other  crimes.  The 
following  day  the  missionary  was  again 
on  his  way  to  the  station.  Entering  the 
house  unexpectedly,  fie  received  such  a 
cordial  welcome,  that  his  heart  almost 
failed  him,  iu  view  of  his  message.  At 
last  they  knew  all.  Ghastly  pale,  unable 
to  utter  a  word,  the  operator  went  to  his 
deek  and  handed  the  missionary  an  enve¬ 
lope  ;  his  wife  remarking  “  This  is  all  we 
have  received  from  father  since  he  left.” 
Opening  the  envelope,  all  it  contained 
was  the  son’s  photograph,  with  the  eyes, 
ears,  and  mouth  burned  out,  as  with  a 
heated  wire,  and  a  cross  drawn  through 
the  whole.  It  was  the  intense  hatred  of 
the  Jew  that  would  ruin  even  his  own  j 


caildren! 

,  ,Tliese  events  were  preparing  the  way 
ioi  better  things.  A  lady  of  wealth  hear¬ 
ing  of  them,  wrote  from  her  bed  of  sick¬ 
ness  and  pain  :  “  My  heart  rejoices  to 
know  that  the  Gospel  is  preached  upon 
the  Rocky  Moautains.’*  As  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  that  joy  she  placed  in  the  hands 
of  her  pastor  $3000  for  the  erection  of  a| 
church  in  the  mountains.  The  erection 
of  that  church  has  secured  the  building 
of  a  second  ;  both  being  ready  for  dedi¬ 
cation.  And  now  on  that  500  miles  of  rail¬ 
way  across  and  through  the  mountains 
are  four  comfortable  Presbyterian  church¬ 
es.  And  now  one  is  urgently  needed  at 
Salt  Lake  City.  Will  the  Christian  wo-| 
men  of  the  land  undertake  its  erection  ?  [ 

The  feet  of  the  Gospel  messenger  havei 
not  only  pressed  the  summit  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  but  passed  beyond,  and  the  glad 
sound  is  heard  in  the  lovely  valleys  of 
Deseret,  where  “every  prospect  pleases, 
and  only  man  is  vile.” 

As  the  women  have  been  the  chief  suf¬ 
ferers  under  the  Mormon  delusion,  so 
they  will  be  the  greatest  gainers  in  the 
changes  brought  about  by  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  Christian  churches.  There  is  there¬ 
fore  a  propriety  in  calling  upon  the  Chris¬ 
tian  women  of  the  land  to  each  contribute 
$5,  more  or  less,  according  to  their  abili¬ 
ty  towards  the  erection  of  this  church. 

It  will  be  a  fitting  expression  of  their 
sympathy  with  their  Mormon  sisters,  and 
of  their  desire  to  win  them  to  Christ. 
Some  Mormon  women  already  attend  our 
services.  Many  more  will  attend  when 
the  church  is  built.  To  some  of  them  it 
will  prove  the  birthplace  of  their  souls, 
and  to  the  multitude  the  alleviation  of 
crushing  burdens. 

It  will  be  a  suitable  thankoffering  on  the  ' 
part  of  Christian  women  for  their  happy  ^ 
homes,  free  from  the  curse  of  polygamy  ; 
an  appropriate  expression  of  gratitude ; 
to  Him  who  is  the  disposer  of  all  events, 
that  their  lot  was  not  cast  amid  the  de¬ 
grading  superstitions  of  Mormonism.  Let 
those  whose  hearts  have  responded  to  the 
mute  cry  of  despair,  that  has  crossed  the 
seas  from  the  zenanas  and  harems  of 
Asia,  also  feel  for  the  crushed  hearts  in 
the  harems  of  our  own  land,  and  quickly 


provide 


for  them 

—V.**  uuitji  city  a 
house  T7here  they  may  hear  of  a  Saviour 
suited  to  all  their  needs. 


in  their  chief  city  a 


T  be  sent  by  mail  to 

J.  C.  Royle,  Esq.,  Salt  Lake  City, 


Erecting  a  New  Presbytery. 

Overture  25,  from  the  Presbyterian  Home 
missionaries  in  Montana  and  Utah,  asked  the 
erection  of  the  Presbytery  of  Montana,  as  one 
of  them  has  to  travel  500  and  another  1000  miles 
to  reach  the  place  of  meeting  of  his  present 
Presbytery.  The  Committee  recommend  that 
the  request  be  granted,  and  that  Revs.  Shel¬ 
don  Jackson,  J.  R.  Russell,  and  W.  S.  Frackle- 
ton,  of  the  Presbytery  of  Colorado;  Rev.  Josiah 
Welch  of  the  Presbytery  of  Wyoming;  Rev.  L. 
R.  Conkling  of  the  Presbytery  of  Pittsburgh  ; 
and  Rev.  Wm.  C.  Rimmell  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Elizabeth,  together  with  the  Presbyterian 
churches  in  the  Territory  of  Utah  and  Monta¬ 
na,  he  connected  with  the  Synod  of  Colorado  ; 
its  first  meeting  to  be  held  at  Helena,  Montana, ; 
Tuesday,  July  16,  at  11  A.  M.,  to  be  opened  i 
with  a  sermon  by  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  or  in 
his  absence  by  the  oldest  minister  present, 
who  shall  preside  until  another  moderator  he  i 
chosen.  Report  adopted. 


Presbytery  of  Montana. 

In  accordance  with  the  enactment  ot 


the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  the  Presbytery  of  Montana  met 
at  the  Court  House,  in  Helena,  June  17, 
1872,  at  8  P.  M.,  and  was  opened  with  a.  : 
sermon  by  the  Moderator,  Rev.  Sheldon 
Jackson.  After  the  sermon  the  Presby-  j 
tery  adjourned  to  meet  on  the  next  morn- 
ing,  and  then  closed  with  a  prayer  by  tbe 
Rev.  W.  S.  Frackelton. 

Tuesday,  June  18. — The  Presbytery 
met  at  the  International  Hotel  pursuant 
to  its  adjournment,  and  was  opened  with 
prayer.  After  the  making  out  of  the  roll, 
Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson  was  elected  Moder¬ 
ator,  and  Rev.  J.  R.  Russell  as  Stated 
Clerk. 

Mr.  Jackson  reported  the  organization 
of  the  following  churches  : 

May  30,  Gallatin  City,  Isaac  A.  Dick, 
ruling  elder. 

June  2,  Bozeman,  J.  H.  Taylor,  ruling 
elder. 

June  3,  Hamilton,  J.J.  Davidson,  elder. 
June  5,  Virginia  City,  Wm.  H.  Rod¬ 
gers,  elder. 

June  9,  Deer  Lodge,  Thomas  Aspling 
and  J.  E.  Smith,  elders. 

June  12,  Missoula,  J.  W.  Cunningham, 
elder. 

June  16,  Helena,  John  E.  Pyle  and  A. 
T,  Williams,  elders. 

Oa  motion,  the  churches  were  enrolled. 


- - -  . . .  ••Mj  ,t. 
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STANDING 

Some  ilfissioMS— Rev.  L.  R.  Crittenden 
and  Elder  Idardenbrook. 

Chnrch  Erection— 'Ser.  W.  S.  Fraokel- 
ton  and  Elder  J.  H.  Taylor. 

PuUication-ncv.  Josiah  Welch  and 

Elder  Osburne.  „  a 

Education-ller.  J.  R- 
Elder  A.  T.  Williams. 

It  was  moved  and  carried— 

First  That  each  church  in  the  Pres- 
bytery  be  enjoined  to  adopt  and  put  into 
execution,  aa  soon  as  possible,  some  plan 
of  systematic  benevolence  (the  envelope, 
or  otherwise)  as  seems  best  under  e 

circumstances.  , 

Second.  That  each  church  be  required 
to  take  up  an  annual  collection  for  each 
of  the  Boards  of  the  General  Assembly. 

Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson  was  appointed  a 
committee  to  prepare  an  order  of  exer¬ 
cises  for  presbyterial  meetings. 

Salt  Lake  City  was  ohcjien  as  the  place 
for  the  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  res 
bytery  in  September.  1872,  and  Bozeman 
as  the  place  for  the  next  annual  meeting, 
to  commence  on  the  third  Friday  m  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1873,  and  be  opened  with  a  ser¬ 
mon  by  Rev.  J.  R.  Russell. 

The  Presbytery  adjourned,  with  prayer 

by  Rev.  J.  R-  Russell. 

"I  THE  CHUdCH.  ,/ 


To  the  Editor  oi  the  Observer. 

Sii — Permit  me  to  say  a  tew  words 
through  your  columns  about  our  new 
church.  Tiie  public  are  well  aware  of 
its  line  progress  towards  corapletlou, 
i  .tvtul  when  finished  it  will  be  nut  only  a 
1  decided  ornament  to  the  town,  but  a 
Ivery  great  auvaiiiage  in  several  re- 
spects. 

First  of  all,  it.i.s  intended  to  afford  w 
'comfortable-  and  commodions  plsce  for 
I  the  public  worship  of  God.  It  is  further 
designed  to  favor,  in  so  far  as  consis¬ 
tent  with  its  main  object,  the  general 
j  interests  of  society  and  edLcation. 

Accordingly,  the  basement  Etory 
will  be  fitted  up  and  adapted  to  the  pur¬ 
poses  both  of  a  school  and  reading 
'room.  The  dimensions  of  the  former 
will  be  22  x  44  feet,  while  the  Heading 
room  w’ill  he  22  x  12L‘  The  twm  rooms 


will  communicate  with  each  other  by 
jmeans  of  a  pair  of  folding  doors  in  the 
'partition. 

1  We  hope  to  secure  the  furniture  and 
Ireading  matter  for  the  reading  room 
free  of  expense  to  the  people  of  Alta, 
and  shall  endeavor  to  make  it  a  plea- 
Isant  and  welcotr  e  place  for  miners  and 
others  who  may  have  a  leisure  hour  in 
town. 

In  view  of  these  several  objects, 
which  the  building  is  intended  and  well 
adapted  to  promote,  it  should  commend 
itself  to  the  peope  of  Little  Cottonwood  ^ 
generally-,  and  deserves  to  be  supported  i 
I  with  honest  pride  by  every  ciiizei|.  ■ 

The  house  wull  be  ready  tor  dedica- 
;ion  on  the  first  Sabbath  in  October. 

.r  is  expected  that  liev.  Sheldon  Jack- 
son,  of  Denver,  and  Rev.  Josiah  Welch, 
of  Salt  Lake,  will  be  present  to  officiate 
on  the  occasion. 

Services  will  be  held  both  morning 
and  evening,  and  a  veiy  general  atten¬ 
dance  on  the  part  of  citizens  and 
jininers  is  earnestly  desired  and  re- 
quesieJ. 

!  Yours  respectfully, 

J.  P.  Sc II ELL. 

- ^9^.  - 

I  struck  it. 

Some  of  the  ladies  have  struck  a 
capital  idea  lur  securing:  tiie  Alla 
rhurch  against  the  embarrassment  of 
j  an  over-van  Img  debt.  .Aiiu  .vlr.  Scheil 
!  i'dorms  us  that  he  lu-ersds  to  foilow  up 
the  uiea,  prioided  he  nieein  with  .•^uffi• 
cieii^^  encouragement  from  pro.specuirs 
anu  the  siiperiiiieudents  ol  lliese\eral 
mines. 

The  pla  •  is  to  oTfuin.  If  pos.sible, 
libcial  doi.ttcioii.s  td' siieciniens  from  the 
ditfereni  mines,  and  fit  up  a  du«en  or 
more  goo  t  cabinets,  Ciich  of  which  liall 
laivi.j  represent  the  mineral  productions 
i  of  Little  Cottonwood. 

1  These  calnnets,  if  well  selected  and 
1  arranged,  will  readily  sell  in  ditteient 
1  schools  ilirough  the  East  at  fair  prices; 
jand  will  nt>t  oniy  be  an  eACeiient  ad- 
e  ti.sement  of  our  promisitig  camp,  but 
I  will  also  enable  ever.vune  to  give  our 


net'.l.M  Jifclp  |j 

u.o-se  wuo  favor  tile  project  aiil 
oU.iK-e  >,J  leaving  ii,ei.  aame.,  | 

U.oia  or  00.11  at  .i,e  oiiico  of  Judjte/ 
Va.ue.r,  or  at  eitlier  of  l lie  principal  / 

biurert.  / 

I  J  HE  Baltimore  Preahijterian  thus  speaks 
of  a  itockv  -Mountain  ifoine  iVIissionary : 

A  notiier  instance  of  the  success  of  ffood 
ooks  gmKl  humor,  and  merit  is  tlnS  of 

H  ;>■  the  faithful  pastor  of 

i  reshjtermn  Church  at  Cheyenne,  j 
^  M  anning  lerritory,  who,  in  addition  to  | 
I  hm  la))ois  as _  pastor,  filJs  the  position  of' 

.  county  superintendent,  and  also  that  of 
fhaplainof  the  Territorial  Council. 
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